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BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 





S the stage likely to 
attain a vigorous de- 
velopment in the 
United States? Do 
we, as a people, re- 
veal a bent towards 
serious appreciation 
of what is best and 
most permanent in the theatre? Do we, 
above all, look upon what we call habit- 
ually stage-art, as really an art—in the 
sense that music, painting or literature 
is an art ? 

That expression, ‘we, as a people,” 
must not be taken too broadly, of 
course. The intellectual drift of a na- 
tion is determined by its rare few. It is 
quite possible, for example, that half 
the adults in this country have never 
entered a theatre. Among those who 
have entered a theatre, they who have 
done so for purely ephemeral enjoyment 
represent by all odds the great majority. 
The fact that they do represent the 
great majority, however, has no special 
national significance. The cities of 
Greece lamented, at one period, that the 
plays of Euripides had superseded the 
plays of Aischylus and Sophocles. They 
asserted with caustic candor that Eurip- 
ides—who, it should be admitted, 











was 


first to suggest the plan of later or 
modern playwriting—had perverted the 
ideas of his loftier predecessors. But 
with the people of Greece, Euripides was 
popular. The history of the stage in 
Europe is, toa poignant degree, a record 
of successful mediocrity and ill-rewarded 
genius. Consider for a moment how 
Shakespeare was regarded as a_barba- 
rian, even in Great Britain. It is one 
of the glories of the nineteenth century 
that it values Shakespeare at his own 
worth, is greedily eager to accord to his 
drama the noblest merit of charm and 
power. Yet the nineteenth century is 
far from being productive in permanent 
drama. Grant—as the present writer, 
for one, is ready to do—that the drama 
of to-day is meant to be, and rightly, an 
exposition of the life we know; that it 
has rightly dropped from the ideal to 
the real, is intimately associated with 
our vital thoughts and hopes and in- 
quiries; grant that it is no longer, and 
still rightly, a mere literary expres- 
sion, but the expression of actualities 
in definite form and movement; it is, 
nevertheless, true that our own concep- 
tion of drama, as an independent mode 
of uttering and illustrating life, not 
slaved to the modes of literature, has 
only seldom found perfect con- 
crete shape. Hundreds of bright, clever, 


too 
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MRS. AGNES BOOTH. 
entertaining plays have been produced 
since the days of David Garrick; how 
many of those plays are remembered, as 
innumerable written and innu- 
merable pictures painted simultaneously 
are remembered? The list is so small 
that it makes the weakest possible show- 
ing in contrast with the showing of 
other arts which have been cultivated 
side by side with play-writing. The 
European dramatists of our century may 
have had, and may have, an excellent 
conception of what sound drama should 
be; but their accomplishment remains 
distinctly below every other class of 
artistic or mental accomplishment. 

A British writer and observer of large 
experience, the late Mr. R. A. Proctor, 


books 
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has declared that pub- 
lic taste in this coun- 
try, so far as the thea- 
tre is concerned, has 
reached, or, perhaps, 
retained, a very low 
level. He declares 
that our people, as a 
rule, little for 
what is incisive and 
fine in drama; their 
preference for the 
trivial and vulgar 
being marked. For 
one an- 
other—and many rea- 
sons could be given 


care 


reason or 


by an acute student 


of our people and 
of the peculiar con- 
ditions which beset 
them the British 


critic is not far wrong 
in his statement. To 
one honest play that 
is popular in the ay- 
erage American city 
there are 
twenty popular pieces 
of a quite different 
character, pieces in 
which the clown, the 
acrobat, the dancing 
girl, and the gaudy 
young person in silk 


or town, 


fleshings, figure prom- 

inently. Exhibitions 

of scenery and half- 

nude women. satisfy 
much of our publie taste. Nearly all 
our managers are showmen. Nearly all 
our theatres are show-houses. The cir- 
cus is our most attractive form of enter- 
tainment, and, for that matter, it is one 
of our most respectable forms. 

I do not mean to say that good plays 
are not produced, and successfully pro- 
duced, in the cities of the United States. 
L could mention several excellent dramas 
which have been frequently performed 
between Boston and San Francisco; and 
it is well known that our favorite New 
York companies are received with ap- 
plauding welcome at the West. Our lead- 
ing actors, moreover, not excepting those 
whose repertories are made up chiefly of 
Shakesperean works, may usually count 
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upon public support in the rich centres bad in American taste, the fact remains 
of population. But, when we look frank- as I have stated it; the good is a fluctu- 
ly, dispassionately, at the good and the ating quantity, upon which no solid 
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dependence can be placed; the bad is so 
certain and widespread that it can be 
appealed to with safety. Actors, au- 
thors and managers appeal to it con- 
stantly, and the result is grossness vastly 
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overshadowing merit at every 
point. 

Now, whether public taste 
always having the theatre alone 
in view—in thiscountry ismuch 
below public taste in most Eu 
ropean countries, there may be 
cause to doubt. The critics of 
France, England, Italy and 
Germany do not write of the 
drama in those countries with 
smooth optimism, On the con- 
trary, they assert what we assert 
here, that the mass of play goers 

playgoers who value their in- 
telligence in the affairs of life, 
and to some extent in art and 
literature—are easily satisfied 
with a kind of entertainment 
which is to the stage what a 
foolish or objectionable book is 
to a book of enriched thought 
and imagination. In other 
words, public taste towards the 
theatre now, has the same tend- 
ency that it has possessed for 
centuries. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that publie taste in 
America— where thriving com 
munities have, most probably, 
little respect for the serious busi- 
’ ness of the stage—is on a plane, 
or below the plane, of that in 
Europe. 

[ have spoken thus far of na- 
tional communities—say Eng- 
land, France, the United States 

not of populous local com- 
munities. Public taste in a 
metropolitan city like London, 
Paris, or New York, is certainly 
higher than it is throughout the 
country of which each of these 
cities is only a part. Further- 
more, there is no drama in 
France worth speaking of, be- 
yond the limits of Paris. This 
is almost equally true of Eng- 
land beyond the limits of Lon- 
don. But it is not wholly true 
yet of the United States and 
New York. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that New York is growing 
and must continue to grow more like 
Paris and London as a centre of theatri- 
cal taste, with a broad, extending influ- 
ence one way or another. 
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The New York of to-day is a city of 
theatres. Its stage is essentially cosmo- 
politan. It has no provincial prejudices 
sometimes called national prejudices). 
Fvenech playgoers demand French drama 
and French acting; English playgoers 
look with suspicion and indifference 
upon ‘ foreign importations ”; Germany 
is more open to the drama of other na- 
tions, and has given a degree of en- 
couragement to actors like Booth, Rossi, 

Salvini, 


and which has not been ae- 
corded by France or England. But 


it is in New York that the great actors 
of Europe find the heartiest welcome. 
A great actor turns naturally to New 
York, for the very simple reason that 
a patient and sympathetic audience 
awaits him here, and success, too, in all 
probability, awaits him here. Within 
the focus of New York we have, so to 
speak, the stage of the world. And yet, 
oddly enough, while our stage is so 


remarkably, so 


(i 


others that deserve commendation—is 


received with discriminating kindness 
by the New York audience. If our 


managers would cater more to the best 
spirit of that audience, public taste in 
New York might be rated higher than 
itis. The fact remains that, warmly as 
New York supports the most approved 
acting and the most approved plays, it 
gives sanction to nearly all the rubbish 
that disfigures and disgraces the Amer- 
ican theatre. 

We may learn eventually, and I am 
convinced that we shall learn, to look to 
our theatres for intelligent, as well as for 
pleasurable, entertainment; for healthy 
and original plays, picturing the life and 
character of our nation, by American 
authors; for something on the stage, in 
short, tolerably commensurate with our 
native work in literature and art. But 
we shall not have such theatres as we 
need, until American managers begin to 











brilliantly inter- 
national, it is 
not, in an exact 
national. 
Most of the plays 
which interest 
us from 
Kurope; there is 
strong mo- 
tive for Amer- 
ican ~—s dramatic 
writing, and we 
have nothing of 
that sort which 
wins ardent at- 
tention; the 
home - made 
pieces which are 
produced in New 
York are usually 
rough farees or 
plays full of 
modern conven- 
tion and false 
sentiment. Yet 
it is an excellent 
sign that a good 
American play 
—one as pleasing 
as ‘The Wife,” 
‘The Henriet- 
ta,” ‘‘ Held by 
the Enemy,” and 


sense, 


come 


no 
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DION BOUCICAULT, 


draw the fine line of demarcation between 
any kind of commercial enterprise and 
the delicate dealing in dramatic art. 
Managers, it is useless to pretend, do not 
enter upon their tasks to lose money. 
Neither, one may suggest, do publishers. 
Yet there are publishers who, by com- 


bining with keen 
business method, make reasonably large 
profits. Publishers like these would not 
be guilty of placing a bad book upon 
the market, simply because the doing so 
would bea paying investment. But the 
average American manager despises liter- 


literary conscience 
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conscience—boasts, indeed, of his lack 
of that troublesome burden. He pro- 
duces what, in his opinion, has the surest 
financial outlook, and it is a secondary 
question with him whether his choice 
involves a_ sacrifice 


ary 


N THEATRE. 7 
stage may be as a whole, nor what its 
aggressively evil influences, there are 
some glowing names and pages in its 
history. During the early period of 
struggle, its main tendency was far from 





of principle. Again, 
the typical man of 
trade, placed at the 
head of a theatre or 
at the head of vari- 
ous theatrical specu- 
lations, decides, when 
lhe puts a play on the 
stage, that in no cir- 
cumstances must it 
bear the stigma of 
failure. It must have 
the appearance of 
success, in order that 
its seemingly pros- 
perous career in New 
York shall pique the 
curiosity of thewhole 


country, and even 
foree it into gen- 


eral acceptance. Our 
newspapers, unfor- 
tunately, lend potent 
aid to such dishonest 
scheming. It is not 
unusual to read in 
one’s favorite jour- 
nal absurdly eulogis- 
tic paragraphs con- 





cerning a play 
which is known to 
be without  inter- 











est, without success, 

without any claim 

upon public respect ; these paragraphs 
are amiable concessions to the pushing 
American manager, who regards really 
thoughtful and stimulating dramatic 
criticism as little short of nonsense— 
unless, through some happy accident, 
this nonsense coincides with his own 
views and projects. 


IE 


It isan agreeable duty to pass from 
generalizations on the American stage— 
generalizations which leave the observer 
disheartened and perhaps hopeless—to 
the striking individualities associated 
with that stage. No matter what our 
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PALMER. 


being evil; this tendency was, as a matter 
of fact, straight in the line of cherished 
tradition. Several gifted actors then 
charmed a comparatively small audience ; 
and it is not gainsaid that there were 
a few brilliant stock-companies in the 
young days of New York. None of our 
recently-favored companies, | am assured, 
has surpassed the powerful association 
of players that appeared with Burton in 
his revival of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Several of the most eminent 
leaders of our stage to-day were, at the 
period I am writing of, or at a rather 
later period, members of local companies. 
During the last quarter of a century it 
has been clearly proved that American 
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talent in acting is deep-rooted in Ameri- 
ean nature. The roll of our dead actors 
alone is a roll which has abiding and 
tender place in our memories. And 
in dealing with the present of the Ameri- 
can stage, we may declare with honor 
that it offers to the world a great deal 
that the world should not care to lose. 
With the death of Lester Wallack, the 
present of our stage has appeared to sep- 
arate itself finally from its past. Actors 
remain with us who still serve to con- 
trast the present with the past; but their 
days will soon be closed, and their in- 
fluence is merely negative. We respect 
and love them, and we deplore the mis- 
fortune that much they still live to teach 
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held 


those 


lightly by 
who have 
crowded them from 
their pedestals. But 
Lester Wallack was 
more than an actor, 
Until within few 
weeks of pro- 
foundly lamented 
death, directed 
a American 
During the 
very long period 
when that theatre 
maintained its splen- 
did prestige, it stood 
in no fear of rivalry. 
There, were gathered 
actors trained to the 
quaint and decorous 
manners of 
nent English com- 
edy ; there, were seen 
plays, old and new, 
of substantially seri- 


IS 


a 
his 


he 
famous 
theatre. 





perima- 


ous interest ; there, 
were brought — to- 
gether those  audi- 
ences which repre- 
sented the culture 
anc refinement. of 
our best families. 


And over these act- 
ors, these plays, and 
these audiences, Les- 
ter Wallack presided 
with the potency of 
a gentle-minded au- 
tocrat. Mr. Wallack, 
like other men, made 
mistakes ; his judgment was not infalli- 
ble, especially toward the end of his life; 
and it should be added, if we desire to be 
entirely impartial, that his taste—which 
‘vas almost exquisitely sure—had to give 
way occasionally to the necessities of 
practical management. Mr. Wallack was 
forced to grope downward rather than 
upward, to public taste, although his level 
was higher than that of any other Ameri- 
can manager. It was the attempt to adapt 
his taste, so far as he could, to new con- 
ditions of the stage, which led him to 
disaster. There was neither profit nor 
glory in his management of the third 
Wallack’s Theatre. It was not without 
bitterness of heart, harsh disappointment, 
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J. H. STODDART. 


a resentment against a class of young 
play-goers who had no reverence for his 
standards, that he retired from a field 
where, to put the truth brutally, he was 
no longer useful. 

But what he did is not forgotten. The 
spirit in which he did it will be imitated, 
has already been an inspiration to others. 
His ideals and methods may have passed 
with him; yet with his work are identi- 
fied the art and the honesty of man- 
agement. Better one Wallack than a 
thousand smartly unscrupulous specu- 
lators! He was nobler in failure than 
many of these prosperous persons are in 
success. He was the one American man- 
ager whom we could not affect to depre- 
ciate; the courtly and graceful actor, the 
loyal gentleman. As an actor he had 
national reputation, without national re- 


ward. In other words, he was 
guished as a New Yorker, 
American. 


distin- 
not as an 
He thrived in a local atmo- 
sphere—a warm, soothing, yet buoyant, 
atmosphere, which extended to no other 
American cities. He played to those who 
knew him and who understood him; and 
he was chilled by contact with audiences 
that lacked the sympathetic fibre of his 
own. It has said that he took 
advantage of his unrivalled power and 
position in the metropolis; that he trifled 
somewhat with his public. I think such 
criticism is uncalled for. Throughout a 
busy lifetime on the stage his record was 
singularly free from stain, and was note- 
worthy for great industry and achieve- 
ment. Under a pliant and debonair 
manner he concealed a strict artistic in- 
tegrity. Within the obvious limits of’ 
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his talent—the  tal- 
ent of individuality, 
not of versatility— 
he shunned nothing. 
He brought to the 
stage a charm that 
died in his death. 
He brought to it an 
earnestness poised in 
a racy and sparkling 
temperament. His 
humor touched us as 
the drollery of a phil- 
osopher. He was a 
part of us, and our 
life got much of its 
romance, its cheerful- 
ness, from him. Last 


of our actor - man- 
agers, most gifted 


and most winning of 
them all—who shall 
give back to us what 
he gave to us with 
such opulence ? 

It is especially for- 
tunate that the thea- 
tre established by Mr. 
Wallack has fallen 
into the safe and firm 
hands of Mr. A. M. 
Palmer. I have first 
spoken of the dead 
and the past; it is 
now my gratification 
to speak of the liv- 
ing and the future. 


There are several 
American managers 
who have labored 


contemporaneously, 
and to the triumph 


of the stage, with 
Lester Wallack: Mr. 


Augustin Daly, Mr. 
Daniel Frohman, Mr. 
R. M. Field, and 
others, whose names 
recur to everyone. 
These men are abreast of the times, and 
each combines, in his own fashion, old 
principles and new ideas. Each, above 
all, seems to devote himself to a single 
policy—which is in itself not a poor pol- 
icy. Mr. Daly, for example, has made his 
brilliant company of, comedians famous 
in aseries of gay pieces touching closely 
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upon farce or vaudeville. Mr. Frohman, 
whose decision is equalled by his energy, 
is strongly in favor of American plays. 
Mr. Field, of the Boston Museum, 
forced, in view of his smaller audience, 
to vary his programme considerably ; but 
his efforts have long been associated with 
the good traditions of the stage. 


is 
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MAUD HARRISON, 


It is upon Mr. Palmer, however, that 
the burden of the future chiefly rests. 
By virtue of broad accomplishment, of 
nearly uninterrupted success during’ fif- 
teen years and more of management; by 
virtue also of progressive and wholesome 
enterprise, he is now one of the most in- 
teresting, commanding executive person- 
alities connected with the American stage. 
In giving to this article the title, ‘‘ An 
American Theatre,” [have had in thought 
the ‘‘theatre of Mr. Palmer.” Not that 
Mr. Palmer has been steadily at the head 
of one theatre. He conducted the Union 
Square Theatre when that house ranked 
among the first of its class in the world: 





for several seasons 
he has conducted 
the Madison Square 
Theatre with con- 
spicuous ability ; 
and to-day he is the 
manager of a house 
which bears his 
name, Palmer’s, for- 
merly Wallack’s. 
There has been no 
backward step in 
Mr. Palmer’s  ¢a- 
reer. His step has 
been invariably for- 
ward. Nothing 
could, therefore, be 
more reasonable, 
more desirable, than 
that his name 
should, at this mo- 
ment, replace the 
name of Wallack, 
at least to the ex- 
tent of allowing 
free play and proper 
recognition to his 
oWn vigorous mind, 
i Itisthe right of Mr. 
' Palmer to stamp 
himself upon his 
work and his work- 
shop. It is a rare 
victory for him 

that, in face of a 

deep and natural 
| sentiment ground- 

ed strongly in our 
i community, he 

shocks no feeling 

of propriety or jus- 
tice in removing the name of Wallack 
from Wallack’s Theatre. Finally, it is 
the wish of all who know Mr. Palmer, 
who have weighed his patient service for 
the welfare of the stage, that Palmer's 
Theatre shall attain a rank in theatrical 
record not surpassed by the undisputed 
rank of Wallack’s. 

In the sense that a theatre is an insti- 
tution representing a lucid, intellectual 
plan, Palmer’s Theatre may be said to 
have enjoyed already a long existence. 
The plan of what is now known as 
Palmer's Theatre will be the same plan, 
only on a more liberal scale, of the old 
Union Square Theatre. It will not be 



































distinctively national, because Mr. Palm- 
er is unconvinced that a distinctively 
national theatre is yet possible in this 
country. He has no body of American 
dramatists to depend upon, as French 
managers depend upon French drama- 
; he must, to conquer the public 
here, draw his plays from the markets 
of the world: in brief, he wants the best, 
and the best is not often to be found 
here. His policy will not, however, 
restrain him from making generous 
experiments. The fact that he has 
produced several American 

plays, and that he has found- 

ed recently a practical school 

of acting, demonstrates his 

sympathy with American tal- 

ent; but, if he were to carry 

this sympathy beyond the 

bounds of caution, he might 

be an amiable experimental- 

ist, though far less asagacious 

manager than he is. 


tists 


IT. 


It was accident, not volun- 
tary design, which brought 
Mr. Palmer to the American 
stage. The son of a well- 
known and esteemed clergy- 
man, the conditions which 
surrounded him during his 
youth were those of a tran- 
quil conservatism. He was 
the last person, apparently, 
destined to help guide the 
fortunes of our theatre. At 
the time he was called, to his 
own surprise and to the sur- 
prise of all others, to assume 
management of the Union 
Square Theatre, he was absolutely with- 
out experience in theatrical business. 
He had studied law, and had held an 
important place in the Mercantile Li- 
brary. The peaceful atmosphere of the 
Library suited his reflective temperament 
and somewhat literary taste ; and I pre- 
sume it was not without misgiving, per- 
haps not without repugnance, that he 
took charge of a theatre which possessed 
neither tradition nor respectable stand- 
ing. But there are men who exhibit 
unsuspected craft under the stress of 
circumstances. Mr. Palmer is, as much 
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as anyone I can think of, such a per- 
sou. The amateur manager became, 
within a few years, the practical, far- 
seeing, trustworthy manager of a popu- 
lar and admirable theatre. He threw 
himself into his new work with enthu- 
siasm, yet with enthusiasm tempered by 
that caution which is one of his hap- 
piest characteristics. His first season 
at the Union Square Theatre was, as 
might have been expected, disillusioning. 
Meanwhile he had been feeling his way, 
testing and teaching himself, watching 
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and waiting. At the end of his second 
season he had cause for self-congratula- 
tion. Thereafter his progress was rapid 
and sure, and when, finally, he decided 
to retire temporarily from management, 
he could look back upon an almost 
unbroken, and a brilliant, reeord of 
success. 

A simple enumeration of certain plays 
which Mr. Palmer produced at the Union 
Square Theatre, and of the actors who 
appeared there under his management, 
would indicate the seriousness and the 
distinction which brought repute to his 
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probability. However, it is 
current belief that Ameri- 
‘an audiences are unwilling 
to tolerate frank analysis of 
immorality and its conse- 
quences, upon the stage ; 
and, therefore, Mr. Palmer 
cannot be blamed for hav- 
ing tried to satisfy the seru- 
ples of his public. Even 


in their emasculated state, 
many of these plays from 
Paris were found to be sug- 


gestive, spirited, and inter- 
esting. They were given 
here with luxuriant picto- 
rial effect, with all the ele- 
gance of scene which was 
essential to them, and with 
powerful casts. Mr. Palmer 
was also enabled to offer 
four excellent American 
plays at his theatre—‘‘ The 
Geneva Cross,” by 
Fawcett Rowe ; ** Con- 
science,” by A. E. Lan- 
easter and Julian Magnus; 
“The Banker's Daughter,” 
by Bronson Howard ; and 
“The False Friend,” by 
Edgar Fawcett. Two Eng- 
lish plays which his audi- 
ence found attractive were 
Mr. Gilbert's ‘‘ Wicked 
World” and Mr. G. R. 
Simm’s ‘Lights o’ Lon- 
don.” 


George 








THE GRAVE-DIGGER —‘* HAMLET.” 


From a Sketch at the School of Acting.) 


Unlike Mr. 
wasted little attention on 
English plays. His course was, on the 
other hand, somewhat in the line of 
Mr. Daly’s at the first Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. He put his dependence princi- 
pally upon the cleverest of the French 
dramatists, especially upon D’Ennery 
and Sardou. The arrangements’ of 
French dramas which he presented were 
carefully fitted to what is supposed to be 
American ‘‘ morality ”’—a poor word for 
squeamishness—by Mr. A. R. Cazauran, 
although the process of adaptation de- 
prived these dramas now and then of 
their social truth, not to mention their 


management of that house. 


Wallack, he 


The play which provided 
Mr. Palmer with a keynote 
of success, and which lifted 
the Union Square Theatre 
into sudden prominence, was ‘‘ Agnes,” 
by Victorien Sardou, ‘ Agnes” is known 
in French as ** Andréa;” and its chief 
merit in the eyes of Americans is, per- 
haps, that it introduced Miss Agnes 
Ethel to them in an extremely effective 
and sympathetic part. In ‘‘ Agnes,” Miss 
Ethel leapt to popularity. Her delicate 
and plaintive talent invested the char- 
acter of the heroine with a pleading 
womanliness which was irresistible. Miss 
Ethel had hardly won the regard of our 
public, however, when she married and 
retired from the stage; and her retire- 
ment has since remained unbroken. It 
has been a subject for sincere regret 
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that her rare note of pathos was not 
permitted development. During the sea- 
son of 1872-73, at the Union Square 
Theatre, Mr. Palmer produced, besides 
‘““ Aones,” D’Ennery’s ‘100 Years Old,” 
and that nervous bit of tragi-comedy 
from real life, ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” by Meilhac 
and Halévy. The following season was 
opened with Mr. Rowe’s ‘ Geneva 
Cross "—this author's best play—which 
was succeeded by Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Wicked 
World,” and, on the memorable evening 
of Dee. 8, 1873, by ‘‘ Led Astray.” This 
last-named piece was Dion Boucicault’s 
version of Octave Feuillet’s drama, ‘‘ La 
Tentation,” and was the means of forti- 
fying Mr. Palmer in his station as an 
independent manager. The play was a 


strong one, was beautifully acted, and 
enjoyed immense popularity. Its vogue 


passed by that of ‘‘The Two Orphans,” 
which had an uninterrupted run until 
June 15, 1875, and has since been fre- 
quently revived. I witnessed a_per- 
formance of ‘‘ Les Deux Orphelines ” in 
Paris, and I found it less impressive 
than the performance given here in New 
York. The American version of the 
play is, if anything, more pleasing and 
coherent than the original work. That 
‘“The Two Orphans” is a model ex- 
ample of that form of dramatic writing 
known as melodrama, there can be no 
doubt; it is steadily interesting from 
beginning to end, is ingeniously con- 
structed, and is striking both in char- 
acter and a 
situation. gl 
Another 

success- 


> 


Sees. 


*“ROMEO AND JULIET.” \ 


(From a Sketch at the School of Acting.) 


has endured to the present day. Mr. 
Palmer’s next stroke was the produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Two Orphans,” by D’En- 
nery and Corman, which, in a slightly 
modified shape, was seen here for the 
first time December 21, 1874. The popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Led Astray” was even sur- 
Von. IX.—2 


ful play from the French—Ernest Blum’s 
‘*Rose Michel”—was produced by Mr. 
Palmer in November, 1875, and, despite 
its intensely disagreeable features, held 
out striking opportunities for passionate 
acting to Rose Eytinge and J. H. Stod- 
dart. ‘* Conscience” was performed in 
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the spring of 1876, and was accepted as 
a welcome contribution to the Ameri- 
can drama; it was not until Miss Clara 
Morris acted the character of Constance 
in this play, however, that one realized 
its full strength. Sardou’s Ferréol was 
given during the season of 1875-76, and 
A. R. Cazauran’s version of ‘‘ Miss Mul- 
ton ”’—a fresh but French treatment of 
the old story of ‘‘ East Lynne”—during 
the season of 1876-77. ‘‘ The Danicheffs ” 
was by far the most noteworthy addi- 
tion to the stage produced in the same 
season, and no one who witnessed that 
lovely play can have forgotten the ex- 
ceptionally fine performances of Charles 
R. Thorne, Jr., James O'Neil and Miss 
Sara Jewett. On the whole, nothing 
done by Mr. Paimer at the Union 
Square Theatre reflected ampler credit 
upon his capacity than his production 
of ‘‘The Danicheffs.” During the sea- 
sons of 1877-78 and 1878-79, Mr. Palmer 
brought forward D’Ennery’s ‘“‘ Celebrated 
Case,” ‘‘The Mother’s Secret” (another 
adaptation from Sardou), ‘‘ Mother and 
Son” (also from Sardou), Bronson 
Howard’s celebrated domestic drama, 
‘The Banker’s Daughter,” and Mr. 
Faweett’s ‘“‘The False Friend.” There 


is not much novelty in ‘‘The Bank- 


er’s Daughter,” and_ several of its 
situations are stale and strained; but 
Mr. Cazauran had reconstructed Mr. 
Howard's manuscript adroitly, and Mr. 
Howard himself had put into the piece 
an abundance of popular story and 
some merry trifling in the way of hu- 
morous character. The George Wash- 
ington Phipps of Mr. J. B. Polk, the 
Mrs. Brown of Miss Maud Harrison, and 
a certain gouty old gentleman acted by 
Mr. W. J. Le Moyne, are stil! recalled 
as breezy and vital portraits. The suc- 
cess of ‘‘The Banker’s Daughter” was 
hardly less pronounced than that of 
‘“The Two Orphans.” The season of 
1880-81 was particularly attractive for 
the production of Sardou’s ‘‘ Daniel 
Rochat,” a bold play on the dangerous 
subject of religion. This valuable drama 
is to the stage what Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s remarkable novel, ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere,” is to literature. It cannot be 
said, however, that Mr. Thorne’s_per- 
formance of Rochat was in the exact 
spirit of the part, whereas Miss Jewett’s 
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Was quite in a true spirit. Among other 
plays presented by Mr. Palmer previ- 
ously to his retirement from the Union 
Square Theatre were ‘‘ French Flats,” 
‘** Pink Dominoes,” ‘* The Rantzaus ” (in 
which Mr. Stoddart and Walden Ram- 
say were seen to advantage), ‘* A Parisian 
Romance” (which introduced Richard 
Mansfield as an actor of subtle force), 
and ‘‘ The Lights o’ London.” 

After Mr. Palmer had enjoyed a brief 
vacation from management, he rcturned 
to New York and took charge of the 
Madison Square Theatre, a house which 
had been established by D:. Mallory 
and his brother, Mr. Marshal Mallory; 
which had for its first manager Steele 
Mackaye, and which was afterwards 
conducted by Daniel Frohman, While 
under the direction of the Mallorys, the 
Madison Square Theatre had been util- 
ized for the representation of domestic 
pieces by American authors. Mr. Palm- 
er broke with its policy by presenting 
there, in his first venture, a lively Eng- 
lish farce, entitled ‘‘ The Private Secre- 
tary.” This was followed by an enter- 
taining American play, ‘‘ Sealed Instruc- 
tions ;” by Henry Arthur Jones's ‘‘ Saints 
and Sinners,” a revival of Mr. Gilbert’s 
‘*Engaged,” a revival of the same au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Broken Hearts,” Clinton Stuart’s 
version of Pailleron’s ‘‘ Le Monde ou 
l’on s’ennuie,” called ‘‘ Our Society,” 
Sir Charles Young's ‘‘ Jim the Penman,” 
a dramatization of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Elaine” 
made.by George Parsons Lathrop and 
Henry Edwards, Mr. Jones’s ‘‘ Heart of 
Hearts,” D’Ennery’s ‘‘ The Martyr,” and 
Robert Buchanan’s ‘ Partners.” Mr. 
Palmer has also experimented with 
American plays at the Madison Square 
Theatre, and has produced several of 
these—including ‘‘ Elaine,” a drama by 
Mr. Howells, and one by Mr. Brander 
Matthews—at special matinees. 

If Mr. Palmer has won distinction as 
the producer of memorable plays, he 
has won equal distinction for his skill 
in forming strong and evenly-balanced 
companies. Among the actors who ap- 
peared under his management at the 
Union Square Theatre were, to mention 
the women first, Miss Clara Morris, Miss 
Agnes Ethel, Miss Rose Coghlan, Mrs. 
Agnes Booth, Miss Charlotte Thompson, 
Mrs. McKee Rankin, Mrs. Wilkins, Miss 
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Fanny Morant, Miss Maud Harrison, 
Miss Jennie Lee, Mrs. E. J. Phillips, 
Miss Kate Claxton, Miss Linda Dietz, 
Miss Maud Granger, Miss Nina Varian 
and Miss Ida Vernon; and, among the 
men, Charles R. Thorne, Jr., Charles 
Coghlan, Frederick Robinson, Frederick 
de Belleville, McKee Rankin, John Par- 
selle, F. F. Mackay, J. H. Stoddart, 
Richard Mansfield, George 
Parkes, Eben Plympton, 
Stuart Robson, Edward 
Lamb, W. J. Le Moyne, 
J. B. Polk, Charles Steven- 
son, Walden Ramsay, J. 
W. Collier, D. H. Harkins, 
and Edward Arnott. Those 
who are thoroughly famil- 
iar with the recent record 
of the American stage will 
recognize the great value 
of these names, especially 
when they are seen grouped 
together. 

The principal members of 
Mr. Palmer’s company, as now organized, 
are Mrs. Agnes Booth, Miss Maud Harri- 
son, Miss Marie Burroughs, Mrs. E. J. 
Phillips, Mrs. E. L. Davenport, Miss 
May Brookyn, Miss Annie Russell, Miss 
May Robson, Mrs. Dennison, and Fred- 
erick Robinson, Charles Coghlan, Alex- 
ander Salvini, J. H. Stoddart, Louis 
F. Massen, Walden Ramsay, E. M. Hol- 
land, C. P. Flockton, and several others. 
Of these there are three or four whom 
Mr. Palmer has taken pardonable pride 
in training and encouraging, notably 
Miss Burroughs, Miss Russell, and Mr. 
Salvini. Miss Burroughs fills the place 
in his company which belonged for 
many years to Miss Sara Jewett. Sheis 
a young woman of handsome presence, 
with dark and glowing eyes, graceful 
features, a supple and well-proportioned 
figure, and agreeable personality; she 
has thus far shown aptitude for the 
stage, her best performances—like Guine- 
vere in ‘‘ Elaine” and the girl-heroine of 
‘‘Heart of Hearts”’—being touched by 
dignity of manner, and by an unaffected 
frankness which is rare in actresses of 
her age. The tendency of the American 
actress is certainly to overact. Miss 
Russell is totally different in type and 
nature from Miss Burroughs. She has 
neither the latter’s physical solidity nor 


DORNTON AND THE WIDOW, IN ‘‘THE ROAD TO RUIN.” 


(From a Sketch at the School of Acting.) 


rather practical method. She impresses 
one as a fragile bough of willow-leaves 
might—as a creature swayed by every 
breath of emotion, a slight and sensitive 
being of sudden smiles and tears. She 
is expressive, intense, spontaneous, She 
reveals that deep sincerity of feeling 
which is so wonderfully developed in the 
bizarre and often exasperating acting of 
Miss Morris. Her performance in ‘‘ Our 
Society "—tremulously buoyant as the 
flutter of a bird’s wing—and her veracious 
impersonation of Elaine, have displayed 
in vivid contrast both sides of her talent. 
The mingling of despairing pathos and 
sweet girlish restraint in her Elaine, the 
whole suffused with a glow of living 
poetry, struck me as something above the 
ordinary romance of stage-art. This was 
the realization of a fascinating ideal. Of 
Mr. Salvini, I am sure that Mr. Palmer 
has the highest opinion. Son of the great- 
est actor and noblest artist whom our 
generation has looked upon, young Sal- 
vini is not unworthy of his father. He 
has large scope of passion, an ardent 
romantic temperament, and the gift of 
impersonation. He is also intelligentand 
studious, and his artistic aim is lofty. In 
the character of Lancelot he was, I think, 
misplaced, for the suavities of the lover 
—even of the warrior-lover who can be- 
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tray his king for a kiss—fit ill with his 
broad and robust bearing. Myr. Salvini 
has very fair command of our language, 
although his ear is not yet attuned to En- 
glish rhythm; once in thorough command 
of both the senseand the music of English, 
he will be a liberally equipped young 
actor. His gift of impersonation was 
shown in his performance of Borgfeldt 
(‘‘ Partners”), which had genuine Teu- 
tonie vigor, amagnificent honesty under 
an uncouth exterior, and many traces of 
technical perfection. Mr. Salvini is at 
the beginning of his career, and he has 
still more to learn than he has yet un- 
learned; but there seems to be no doubt 
that his career will be honorable and dis- 
tinguished. 

Of the older members of Mr. Palmer's 
present company, Mrs. Booth and Stod- 
dart stand easily first in rank as artists 
and in public estimation. Mrs. Booth 
has had a varied life upon the stage, 
and has acted every kind of part—the 
queens of tragedies, the unhappy wives 
of drama, the dexterous women of farce 
and drama. She is versatile, possesses 
a clear mind and a vivacious fancy, 
and does nothing feebly. She has but 
slight power over the expression of 
strong feeling; but her power of simula- 
tion is copious. Her style, her voice, 
and her countenance are in the most 
harmonious combination; for the clear 
cut of her face suggests at once the bell- 
like precision of her voice and the quick, 
certain movements which illustrate her 
manner. She is one of the few ac- 
tresses on our stage who think well, 
and her thought is always plain to the 
spectator. In Mr. Stoddart one finds a 
very high order of talent sharply cir- 
ecumscribed. The picturesque mobility 
of his face hints at the very spirit of 
his acting. With unusual capacity for 
the expression of such emotions as 
hate, horror, mental agony, remorse and 
despair, he combines a sly—or, to use 
a better word, a furtive—sense of humor, 
which is observed gratefully and with 
keen zest. It has not been Mr. Stod- 
dart’s good fortune to be cast on every 
occasion in a part worthy of his ability. 
But that ability never fails to lift the 
smallest part into relief and dignity. 
Those who have seen Mr. Stoddart in 
‘The Long Strike,” ‘‘ Rose Michel,” and 
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‘“The Rantzaus,” will hardly disagree 
with me that his is the ripest nature in 
Mr. Palmer’s company. 


iv. 


Mr. Palmer is, for the time being, only 
nominally at the head of the theatre 
which bears his name; but he will soon 
be literally at the head of it, and he will 
then conductit in the line of his matured 
ideas. Simultaneously, he will continue 
to conduct the Madison Square Theatre, 
which, though too small a house for one 
class of plays which he counts upon pro- 
ducing, is still useful for another class. 
A single large company, which has its 
nucleus in the present company of the 
Madison Square Theatre, will be utilized 
for both theatres. Mr. Palmer’s plan 
for building up this company is deci- 
dedly original; and it also holds out 
generous encouragement to those young 
persons who, convinced that they have 
an aptness for stage-life, are uncertain 


.as to how they should begin such a life, 


or even discover entrance to it. Mr. 
Palmer believes he has solved a problem 
in his own interest and in behalf of 
these persons by founding a practical 
school of acting, with its school-room 
on the stage of the Madison Square 
Theatre, and with Mr. Dion Boucicault 
as instructor. 

There is, it has frequently been noted, 
a curious prejudice among many actors 
against formal schools, of whatever kind. 
The art of acting, they insist, can only 
be learned on the stage, and their in- 
genuous corollary is that actors are 
born, not made. If this were an exact 
statement of the truth, the number of 
acceptable actors on the stage would be 
painfully small; since it would be a 
stubborn duty to weed out all whom a 
thoughtful Providence had not created 
expressly for the theatre. As a matter 
of fact, however, the majority of accept- 
able actors are made, not born: and I 
cannot understand their objection to a 
process which helps in the making of 
them. Furthermore, no one who has 
observed American actors attentively 
can deny that most of them, with all 
their experience and technical informa- 
tion, are but half educated to their 


trade: they have usually little or no 














knowledge of vocal culture; they are 
indifferent or bad readers, they commit 
the grossest errors of speech and even of 
common grammar. And how many of 
them are familiar with the manners 
they try to imitate? How many of 
our stage “gentlemen” and “ ladies ” 
deceive one into believing that they are 
really ladies and gentlemen? Indeed, 
I am positive that we are in need of 
nothing so much as a practical school 
which shall teach young actors some- 
thing about their mother-tongue, some- 
thing about the proper functions of their 
organs and limbs, and something, too, 
about deportment and breeding. 

The protests which are urged, and 
not always unreasonably, against private 
schools of acting—pedagogic institutions 
where the actual elements and symbols 
of acting are seldom taught—cannot be 
urged against Mr. Palmer’s school. Mr. 
Palmer has a complete comprehension of 
the stage. Noone knows better than he 
what is and what is not taught on the 
stage, what is picked up easily and what 
is only picked up after tedious appren- 
ticeship. Mr. Boucicault is equally prac- 
tical, one of the first stage-managers 
in the world, an instructor from whom 
the oldest actor may learn a great deal. 
It is inconceivable, therefore, that two 
such men as Mr. Palmer and Mr. Bou- 
cicault, working in concert, should not 
be able to select promising talent from 
crude material, and train this talent to 
the requirements of the stage. That is 
what they have proposed to do, and that 
is what they certainly will do. 

Mr. Palmer had no sooner announced 
his intention of establishing a school, 
than applications for admission to it  be- 
gan to arrive from various parts of this 
country. Nearly two thousand applica- 
tions have already been received, and 
this number is likely to be greatly 
increased. Mr. Boucicault’s method of 
instruction is very simple. It is not a 
fancy or scholastic method; it is direct 
and useful. Forexample, he requests an 
applicant to ‘study some scene from a 
standard play, the pupil being allowed 
discretion as to the bent of his talent. 
After a brief lapse of time the pupil 
declaims the scene, and Mr. Boucicault 
then decides whether the applicant is 
worthy or not of further encouragement. 
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If not, he is dismissed; if yes, he is ad- 
mitted to a class of interns or to a class 
of externs. The class of interns, for the 
present year, consists of sixty pupils. 
Those receive free tuition, or to be more 
precise, they are expected to pay in ser- 
vice alone. They are bound to Mr. 
Palmer for one hundred weeks, during 
which they will undertake to perform 
when called upon to do so, at matinees 
in the school, or in public at either of 
Mr. Palmer’s theatres. From the sixty 
interns, Mr. Palmer intends to select 
fifteen, to be known as his ‘° Auxiliary 
Company.” To these fifteen he will pay 
a weekly salary of ten dollars, and they 
will be, in reality, members of his com- 
pany. As to the externs, they are not 
subjected to the discipline of the school, 
nor are they required to render any ser- 
vice; but they are admitted to the school 
on the payment of a term fee, and, when 
vacancies occur, or in case the school 
shall be extended, they may offer them- 
selves for admission as interns. A term 
of the school lasts ten weeks, and there 
will be three terms every year. Instruc- 
tion consists of lectures, rehearsals, per- 
formances, public and private exhibitions, 
and special exercises. Indirectly, the 
establishment of this school will be of 
benefit to struggling American drama- 
tists, for it is Mr. Palmer’s intention to 
give afternoon trial performances of new 
and native plays, and these will be acted 
by the most competent pupils of the 
school. 

It may not be generally known that a 
school, somewhat similar to Mr. Palmer’s, 
exists in Chicago. This Chicago insti- 
tution would possess, I fancy, a national 
reputation if it were in operation here in 
New York. It has been the means of 
bringing many bright men and women 
to the stage—now members of conspicu- 
ous stock or travelling companies; and 
it has supplied at least one pupil to the 
Palmer school who, it is believed, will 
eventually attain a high position in the 
Palmer company. The Chicago Con- 
servatory was founded by Mr. Samuel 
Kayzer three years ago, and incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Illinois. 
It was projected in a business-like fash- 
ion, and it is, inconsequence, prosperous. 
The quarters of the Conservatory were 
at first in the building of the Chicago 
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Opera House, when that theatre was un- 
der the management of Mr. David Hen- 
derson. Mr. Kayzer’s main object was 
to procure for those pupils who contem- 
plated professional careers, actual prac- 
tice on the stage. He furnished auvili- 
aries, who were carefully trained, to 
prominent companies that appeared at 
the Opera House; and in return he got 
the use of the stage for rehearsing his 
classes and giving private matinees. The 
Conservatory soon outgrew its quarters, 
and was then removed to more spacious 
rooms. Monthly matinees at the Opera 
House were instituted, and these became 
exceedingly popular with the regular 
play-going public. The Conservatory 
makes no promises of engagements to 
pupils, and gives no diplomas. But it 
affords pupils every advantage to learn 
the art of acting, and the opportunity to 
show, before capable judges, what prog- 
ress they have made. Not long ago the 
pupils of the Conservatory acted for one 
week at Mr. McVicker’s theatre, and the 
result was pleasing both financially and 
artistically. Mr. Kayzer has just added 
to his Conservatory a musical depart- 
ment, which is under the direction of 
Mr. W. L. Tomlins, one of the most ac- 
complished musicians in Chicago. 

The pupil of Mr. Kayzer, who is 
at present an intern at Mr. Palmer's 
school, is Miss Pauline Kelly. She is 
already regarded in Chicago as a very 
promising and gifted young actress. 
With becoming modesty, however, she 
has refused several tempting offers from 
managers, and is anxious to make her 
Way upward step by step, under the 
guidance of Mr. Palmer and Mr. Bouci- 
cault. She is under twenty, is extremely 
attractive in face and figure, possesses a 
sweet and strong voice, and is familiar 
with the routine of the stage. Her in- 
born talent, combined with her patiently 
studious habit, will probably lift her to 
the point which she aspires to reach. 


, 


Seated at his desk, in his large and 
comfortable office at the Madison Square 
Theatre, surrounded by his books and 
photographs and paintings, Mr. Palmer 
has rather the air of a student than of a 
theatrical manager. Of medium height, 
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firmly yet not too stoutly built, with a 
grave and pale face adorned only with 
a pair of gray side-whiskers, his calm 
eyes glance at the intruder with amiable 
inquiry. Unlike some other American 
managers, Mr. Palmer is approachable. 
He does not hide himself in pompous 
seclusion, but is ready to meet anyone 
who visits him, half-way. His kindli- 
ness has soothed many a pang in the 
hearts of disappointed authors and act- 
ors, and he is a patient listener even to 
bores. No one not acquainted with the 
details of his office work can imagine 
what the extent of that work is. With 
two theatres, several travelling compa- 
nies, a numerous home company, and 
a school, on his hands, he has little 
time to spare to triflers. Yet, somehow, 
he spares it. Nevertheless, hundreds of 
writers of plays cherish the grievance 
that Mr. Palmer gives slight attention 
to their manuscripts, and that he lacks 
the courage or the independence to pro- 
duce American plays. I have already 
explained why Mr. Palmer does not pro- 
duce as many American plays as he 
might. I may add that, in his judg- 
ment, most of the American plays which 
are sent to him are totally unsuited 
to the stage. All these plays, how- 
ever, are carefully read by experts. The 
best among them are then submitted 
to Mr. Palmer, whose decisions are 
final. 

A play once accepted by Mr. Palmer, 
he assembles his entire company on the 
stage and reads it to them. The parts 
are then type-written and distributed; 
and the actors who are to appear in the 
play are afterwards repeatedly rehearsed 
by the acting stage manager. When 
they prove to be thoroughly familiar 
with the drift of the play and with the 
characters which they are to assume, 
Mr. Palmer assembles them again, and, 
from an orchestra chair, witnesses a re- 
hearsal. From that time, until the pro- 
duction of the play, the conduct of the 
rehearsals is in his hands. His plan is 
to permit his actors to express, as far as 
possible, their own individualities. His 
theory of stage management runs by no 
means in the spirit of those who insist 
that the ideas of a manager should neces- 
sarily be those of his actors. Mr. Palmer 
endeavors, through a sort of objective 
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process, to get at the ideas of the public, 
and, at the same time, to develop the nat- 
ural proclivities of his actors. Thus the 
actors acquire three advantages: their tal- 
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ents are not unfairly circumscribed, they 
enjoy the apparent benefits of a public 
point of view, and they receive the counsel 
of a sagacious and sympathetic manager. 
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HE treaty of Tien-tsin 
was that which had 
been arranged by 

NN Lord Elgin and Bar- 

on Gros, represent- 

) J) ing England and 

‘eq France, and Mr. Reid, 

Zi representing Amer- 

ica. Thetreaties of England and France 
contained a clause providing for the 
exchange of the ratifications at Pekin 
within a year from the date of the 
signatures which took place in June, 

1858. The American treaty, however, 

contained no clause as to where it should 

be exchanged. After the treaty had 
been signed, Lord Elgin returned to 

England; and his brother, Mr. Frederick 
Bruce, was appointed Envoy Extraor- 

dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 

China, with directions to proceed to 
Pekin and exchange the ratifications. 

Baron Gros returned to France, and 
M. de Bourboulon was appointed in his 

place; and Mr. Reid returned to America, 

and was replaced by Mr. John E. Ward. 

On the 21st June, 1859, the three am- 
bassadors met at the mouth of the Peiho, 
escorted by the vessels of war which had 
been ordered to accompany them as far 
as possible on the way to the Imperial 

Capital. Their further progress was, 

however, opposed. The Chinese officials 
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positively refused to allow the .ambas- 
sadors to ascend the river, the en- 
trance to which was found strongly for- 
tified, and across which several lines of 
barricades had been built. The Chinese 
declared that this river, which had been 
navigated by all the Embassies the pre- 
vious year as the Peiho, was only one 
mouth of the Tien-tsin river; and there 
was another stream ten miles to the 
north which was the Peiho, and was 
the point referred to in the treaties to be 
used by the ambassadors on their jour- 
ney to Pekin. They insisted that the 
ministers should remain off this north- 
ern entrance until the arrival of the 
commissioners from Shanghai (which 
would take at least two months).. The 
British and French representatives con- 
sidering this an evasion with a view to 
gaining time to strengthen the defences, 
referred the matter to their respective 
naval commanders, Admiral Hope and 
Commodore Tricault; while Mr. Ward 
decided as a neutral power to remain 
quiet and await the result of the confer- 
ences. The French and English noti- 
fied the Chinese that if the obstructions 
were not removed from the channel of 
the river by the 25th of June—the day 
set for the exchange of treaties—they 
would themselves proceed to remove 
them. 
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Mr. Ward reached the mouth of the 
Peiho river on board the ‘‘ Powhatan,” 
commanded by Commodore Josiah Tat- 
nall. He had also chartered a small 
steamer named the ‘‘ Toey-wan,” to take 
him and his suite up the Tien-tsin river. 
After a consultation with Commodore 
Tatnall, Mr. Ward decided to proceed in 
the ‘‘ Toey-wan” as far as the barricades, 
as though ignorant that access had been 
refused the English and French. He 
determined that if the forts fired across 
the bow of his vessel he would anchor 
and communicate. If they fired into 
his vessel, being unarmed he would re- 


tire and act accordingly. Twelve Brit- 
ish and one French steamer, all small, 


had in the meantime concentrated with- 
in the bar at the mouth of the river just 
out of gunshot of the batteries. In exe- 
ecution of this plan, on the 24th of June, 
at 11 a.m., the ‘‘Toey-wan” steamed 
through the British squadron without 
communicating, and pushed up toward 
the barriers. At this time not a man 
was to be seen at the forts, nor a gun in 
an embrasure, nor, although flag-staffs 
were numerous on the parapets, was a 
flag displayed. The fortsseemed entire- 
ly deserted. Subsequent events showed 
that this seeming desertion of the forts 
was purposely effected to invite a con- 
flict with the English, and annul the 
treaties of 1858. 

When the ‘‘ Toey-wan ” had approach- 
ed to within three hundred yards of the 
first barricade (at which point Commo- 
dore Tatnall had determined to anchor), 
a severe shock made the little vessel 
tremble from stem to stern. It was 
quickly ascertained that she had run on 
a mud bank. All efforts to back the 
‘*Toey-wan” from her uncomfortable 
position failed. The tide was falling 
fast, and the situation became every mo- 
ment more critical, not only from the 
facility with which the batteries could 
demolish the vessel, but also because she 
rested on the edge of a steep bank, and 
the probability that she might capsize 
and fill. Just at the most critical 
time, when Commodore Tatnall had al- 
most given up hope of extricating the 
‘** Toey-wan ” from her perilous position, 
Admiral James Hope proffered an atten- 
tion which placed the American Govern- 
ment under lasting obligations to him, 
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but which Commodore Tatnall had an 
opportunity to requite the next day. 

Although he had reason to believe that 
she would be fired upon by the forts, he 
sent a gun-boat to the aid of the ‘‘ Toey- 
wan” with a message, that had he known 
Mr. Ward’s intention to pass up he would 
have furnished a pilot. The gun-boat 
failed in her efforts to float the ‘‘ Toey- 
wan,” and there being a probability of 
her falling over and filling, Admiral 
Hope sent a second gun-boat, placing 
her entirely at Commodore Tatnall’s dis- 
position, with a handsome and generous 
offer that he should hoist on board of 
her the American ensign and his personal 
flag. Commodore Tatnall declined this 
offer, although he appreciated the deli- 
cate compliment to the United States 
service and to himself. With the aid 
of the gun-boats and a favorable wind, 
which had sprung up, the ‘* Toey-wan ” 
was fioated at high tide. 

About two hours after the ground- 
ing, Mr. Ward despatched Commodore 
Tatnall’s flag-lieutenant, Mr. Trenchard, 
and the intrepreters to the nearest fort, 
to inform the officer in command that 
the American Minister was on board the 
‘“Toey-wan” on the way to Tien-tsin 
and Pekin, in accordance with an 
arrangement made at Shanghai by him 
with the imperial commissioners. 

They were met by an officer who pro- 
fessed to be of low rank. He said that 
his orders were not to allow the barriers 
to be removed, and to fire on those 
attempting it. He stated that an officer 
of high rank had been sent to meet 
Mr. Ward at the northern entrance to 
the Tien-tsin river. He also assured 
Lieutenant Trenchard, most falsely, that 
there were no troops and only a few 
country militia in the forts. 

It was late in the evening when the 
‘“Toey-wan” floated; and Commodore 
Tatnall, noticing that the English were 
forming in line and apparently prepar- 
ing for action, determined to drop down 
to the mouth of the harbor and below 
them, in order that his lights might not 
interfere with their signals or his position 
with their operations. 

During the night the British removed 
with their boats part of the lower barriers. 
The Chinese, however, restored them in 
the morning. At 2.45 on the 25th of 

















June, the day specified for the exchange 


of treaties, the British stood up the 
river for the barriers, Admiral Hope 
leading in one of the gun-boats. The 
whole force consisted of ten English gun- 
boats and one French, including three 
large steamboats denominated despatch 
vessels, carrying in all about fifty guns. 
They also had some junks at the mouth 
of the river, on board of which were a re- 
serve of boats with seamen and marines. 

On the Admiral’s reaching the first 
barrier the forts suddenly swarmed with 
men and a terrible fire was opened on 
him from the forts on both sides of the 
river. Two of his vessels at this moment 
grounded near the same spot where the 
‘‘Toey-wan” had gone ashore the day 
before. 

The British and French fought with 
the most determined valor, but fifteen 
minutes sufficed to show they had not a 
hope of success. The fire of the Chinese 
was directed with marvelous skill and was 
chiefly concentrated on the Admiral and 
the vessels nearest him. Admiral Hope’s 
vessel was soon disabled,-and her crew 
cutup. He therefore shifted his flag to 
a second, and upon her meeting the fate 
of the first, he again shifted it to the 
“Cormorant,” one of the larger despatch- 
boats. Here, again, the fire was concen- 
trated on the flag of the gallant admiral. 
By 4 P. M., several vessels had been 
sunk, and it was evident that Admiral 
Hope’s only chance of extricating him- 
self from the disastrous conflict lay in 
the reserve of men and boats at the 
junks, but at the time the tide was run- 
ning too strong for the crowded boats 
to stem the current. Seeing this, the 
officer in charge of the reserve had him- 
self conveyed to the ‘‘ Toey-wan.” Dur- 
ing the short time he was on board he 
refrained from asking for help, but he 
continued to look most anxiously first at 
his admiral and then at the boats. His 
silent appeal was far more eloquent than 
words. After the officer’s departure, Mr. 
Ward and Commodore Tatnall held a 
consultation. They agreed that consid- 
ering the position of the American and 
English nations toward each other, and 
in view of the aid Admiral Hope had 
tendered the day before, Commodore 
Tatnall could do no less than offer 
to tow the boats to Admiral Hope’s 
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relief. Commodore Tatnall accordingly 
made the offer, which was thankfully 
accepted. 

Although urged to leave the ‘‘ Toey- 
wan and go on board one of the junks 
while his own vessel was under fire, Mr. 
Ward absolutely refused to do so. He 
said the.‘‘Toey-wan” was his home, and 
as she was going under fire with his 
approbation and concurrence he would 
remain on board of her. 

While the relief boats were making 
fast to the ‘‘ Toey-wan,” a young Eng- 
lish officer came on board and notified 
Commodore Tatnall that Admiral Hope 
was dangerously wounded and _ had 
but six men left. The officer had two 
boats sunk in reaching the ‘‘ Toey-wan.” 
Commodore Tatnall towed the boats as 
quickly as possible through the British 
line to within a short distance of the 
Admiral, whose flag was flying on the 
‘*Cormorant.” Then, casting them off, 
he retired to the rear of the line, near 
the French gunboat, and anchored for 
the night. Commodore Tatnall stated 
in his report to the Secretary of the 
Navy at Washington, that he so placed 
himself that he might be able to aid 
the wounded, and, should boats be sunk, 
to rescue the crews. After anchoring, 
Commodore Tatnall ordered his barge to 
be prepared, and through a storm of shot 
and shell proceeded to call on Admiral 
Hope. When within a few feet of the 
‘*Cormorant” a round shot struck the 
boat, killing John Hart, the coxswain, 
and wounding Flag-lieutenant Trench- 
ard who was accompanying the Com- 
modore. Fortunately the barge reached 
the side of the ‘‘ Cormorant ” just before 
she filled and sank. After ten minutes 
stay on the ‘‘Cormorant,” during which 
time the American commander expressed 
his sorrow at finding Admiral Hope in 
such a direful position, he took advan- 
tage of a passing boat, and returned to 
the ‘‘ Toey-wan.” Soon after Commo- 
dore Tatnall’s departure, the ‘‘Cormo- 
rant” was sunk, and Admiral Hope for 
the fourth time removed his flag, hoist- 
ing it on board the ‘‘Coromandel.” The 
French Commodore, Tricault, had also 
been wounded; therefore, before return- 
ing to the ‘ Toey-wan,” Commodore 
Tatnall went on board the French gun- 
boat to ascertain his condition. 
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At 8 P.M. adesperate attempt was made 
to storm the forts by landing from boats, 
but they stood in an impassable morass, 
and the assailants were repulsed with 
heavy loss. On the morning following 
this day and night of slaughter—for the 
action was kept up until almost dawn— 
it was found that six of the English ves- 
sels were sunk and the remainder had 
retired out of range of the forts. Mr. 
Ward determined to return to the ‘‘ Pow- 
hatan ” (which was lying at the mouth of 
the river). Before leaving, however, he 
-alled on both the wounded commanders ; 
and at Admiral Hope’s request delayed 
his departure until the afternoon in order 
to tow, to their ships at sea, two barge- 
loads of wounded English sailors. The 
total loss of the attacking. party was four 
hundred and seventy killed and wounded, 
including twelve French. Eight officers 
were killed and twenty-three wounded, in- 
cluding the admiral and the French com- 
mander. They attacked with 1,200 men. 
For several days after the disastrous 
battle of the Peiho forts Mr. Ward re- 
mained on board the ‘‘ Powhatan.” The 
‘*Toey-wan ” was sent north to discover 
if any such river as the one mentioned 
by the authorities at Peiho existed. On 
the 29th she found Peitang, which proved 
to be the place designated. A party bear- 
ing a communication from Mr. Ward to 
the Governor-General of the province 
succeeded in making a landing. They had 
not taken many steps from the shore, how- 
ever, when a troop of Tartar horsemen 
appeared and began afurious charge upon 
them. The leader of the landing party 
deposited Mr. Ward’s communication in 
a conspicuous place on the ground, and 
retreated with great rapidity to the boats. 
Three days after this, two fine-looking 
junks were seen approaching the ‘‘ Pow- 
hatan.” When they were quite near, 
they seemed to hesitate. It being before 
the hour for running up the flag, Com 
modore Tatnall, observing this, ordered 
the flags run up at once. Immediately 
the two junks approached the bow of the 
‘** Powhatan” and an officer of high rank 
“ame on board bearing this despatch: 


‘To his Excellency the American 


Minister. June 30th, 1859. 
**Leet-Sun, Intendant of the circuit of 
the department of Tien-tsin and Hoken, 
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in the Province of Chihli, herewith sends 
a communication : 

‘*On the 29th inst. a despatch was re- 
ceived from the American Minister by 
the way of the northern passage of the 
river, addressed to the Governor-General, 
from which it is understood that the ves- 
sel bearing his Excellency has entered 
the Peiho. The commands of his Im- 
perial Majesty have already been received 
directing the Governor-General and 
Treasurer of the Province to receive the 
Minister at the northern entrance and 
conduct him to Pekin, there to exchange 
the ratifications of the treaty. I now send 
a small present, which I request him to 
accept on board his ship.” 

The small present embraced the follow- 
ing: 20 sheep, 20 hogs, 300 chickens and 
ducks, 30 large bags of rice and 30 of flour, 
4 baskets of apricots, 4 of peaches, and a 
pile of garden vegetables. <A large part 
of these articles were sent to the En- 
glish ships for the wounded. 

On the fifth of July, two white-but 
ton mandarins went to the ‘‘ Powhatan.” 
They stated they were sent by the 
Governor-General, and wished to appoint 
the following day for a meeting between 
the Governor and Mr. Ward. To this 
Mr. Ward objected, and settled on the 
8th instant for the interview. At six 
o'clock in the morning of the day 
appointed, Mr. Ward and suite left the 
‘*Powhatan” on their way to meet 
Governor-General Hangfih. The party 
was met by several junks, which had 
been prepared by the Chinese for Mr. 
Ward's reception. They were hand- 
somely decorated with flags, and a con- 
stant beating of drums and cymbals was 
kept up until the landing place at Pei- 
tang was reached. There the American 
Embassy was met by wagons, which 
conveyed them to the house of the Gov- 
ernor. Everything was prepared for 
their reception with Oriental splendor. 

Governor Hangfih appointed the 20th 
of July for the date of departure for 
Pekin. He spoke of the Emperor's 
friendly feeling toward the American 
people, and said the Emperor was anx- 
ious to receive the letter from President 
Buchanan, of which Mr. Ward was the 
bearer. 

The few days which elapsed between the 
interview with Governor-General Hang- 











fiih and the 20th of July were passed by 
Mr. Ward on the ‘‘ Powhatan” in choos- 
ing the gentlemen who were to accom- 


pany him to Pekin. The suite consisted 
finally of Mr. Wallace Ward (the Am- 
bassador’s brother), Secretary of Legation, 
S. W. Williams, Esq., Interpreter of the 
Legation; Rev. Mr. Martin, of Ningpo, 
and Rey. Mr. Aitcheson, of Shanghai, 
Assistant Interpreters; George W. Hurd 
and John §8, Leennan, Attachés; Lieuts. 
Trenchard and Habersham; Capt. Tay- 
lor, of the Marines; Surgeons Fox and 
Sandford, Purser Gallatin, Chief Engi- 
neer Stock, a newspaper correspondent, 
and several marines, cooks and servants, 
numbering in all 29 persons. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of 
the 20th, Mr. Ward began his journey. 
As the ** Powhatan” was of too great a 
draft to permit her entering the river, 
the entire Embassy was transferred to the 
‘*Toey-wan.” Just as the boats left the 
‘*Powhatan’s” side, the Russian Gover- 
nor-General of Eastern Siberia, General 
Mouravieff, came dashing over the rough 
water in his barge to take leave of Mr. 
Ward. On reaching the ‘‘ Toey-wan” he 
saluted the ambassador with the enthusi- 
asm of a Frenchman, and, a few minutes 
later, when the ‘‘ Toey-wan” steamed past 
the two Russian men-of-war which were 
anchored at the mouth of the river, Mr. 
Ward was honored by a double salute 
from both ships. 

The Embassy remained on board the 
‘*Toey-wan” that night, and all arrange- 
ments were made by the mandarins for 
an early start the next morning. Thirty 
chariots, or rather covered carts, without 
springs and drawn by two horses, were 
at the landing before daylight. Besides 
there were a half dozen wagons for the 
baggage, while twenty or thirty coolies 
sarried packages and boxes strung to the 
ends of bamboo poles slung over their 
shoulders. There were also twenty oth- 
er chariots occupied by mandarins, while 
other officials mounted on horses led the 
cavaleade, and still others brought up 
the rear. <A high officer was designated 
by the Emperor to be commander of the 
escort, whose name was Tsung-hau. He 
was Breast Salt commissioner, an office 
commanding a revenue of $60,000 a year. 
Leaving Pei-tang with its straw houses 
and streets of infinite mud, the Embassy 
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plunged into a vast stretch of coun- 
try which was still more muddy. The 
horses and mules sank halfway to their 
knees, and the wheels almost to their 
hubs. After plodding on slowly and 
painfully until late in the afternoon, 
the town of Kiun-tiang-chung, an army 
commissariat citadel, was reached. It is 
avillage compactly built, and containing 
3,000 souls. The best house in the place 
had been procured for Mr. Ward’s lodg- 
ment by the mandarins. The owner, who 
was a wealthy and highly honorable per- 
son, was unceasing in his attentions. 

On the evening of the second day 
Mr. Ward reached Pei-tang, on the 
Peiho river, from whence he was to be 
conveyed in house-boats to Tung-chow, 
where navigation ceases. It was after- 
wards proved that the reason the Em- 
peror insisted on this roundabout jour- 
ney, when the entire voyage might have 
been made in boats, was that a number 
of strong forts were being built between 
Pei-tang and Pei-tsang which it was 
deemed inadvisable to allow the foreign- 
ers to see, 

Three large house-boats and one small 
one were found waiting at Pei-tsang. 
The one designed for Mr. Ward's use 
was large and tastefully decorated. The 
Embassy immediately went on board, 
and endeavored to accommodate them- 
selves to their new and strange quarters. 
Early the next morning, the stars and 
stripes was run up to the mast-head 
of Mr. Ward’s junk, together with the 
Chinese flag. Thus was the flag of the 
youngest nation in the world mingling 
its folds, for the first time, with that of 
the oldest. 

On leaving Pei-tsang in the morning 
the fleet made a noble spectacle. Thirty- 
six junks and a number of smaller boats 
were drawn up close to the shore, wait- 
ing for the signal from a big gong to 
move. Finally the signal was given; 
and, with Mr. Ward’s house-boat leading 
the way, the journey to Pekin was re- 
sumed. Tuesday evening, July 26, after 
a passage of five days on the river, Mr. 
Ward reached Tung-chow. The man- 
darins of the city crowded on board Mr. 
Ward’s boat to welcome him, as soon as 
it anchored. They remained a good part 
of the evening, proffering every assist- 
ance and promising that carriages would 
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be ready the next morning to convey 
Mr. Ward the remaining twelve miles 
to Pekin. The carriages and all the 
other appointments for the last stage of 
the journey were the same as those fur- 
nished for the first. 

On the afternoon of the 27th of July 
Mr. Ward entered Pekin by the Chan- 
Yang-Mun or Morning Sun Gate. Re- 
cent rains had turned the avenue inside 
the gate, which was over a hundred feet 
wide, into a quagmire, through which 
the carts, horses and drivers floundered 
in the greatest confusion. The sides of 
the street when Mr. Ward entered the 
city were lined with a dense throng of 
spectators, the men and women of high- 
er rank standing behind the front rank, 
and all exhibiting the quiet curiosity 
and good order for which Chinese as- 
semblages are noted. The way to the 
lodging prepared for the Embassy, situ- 
ated about a mile anda half from the 
gate, led to the northern part of the old 
or Manchu portion of the city. On ar- 
rival at the house, Mr. Ward was met by 
two high officers, who had been appoint- 
ed by the Fu-yin, or Mayor of Pekin, 
to attend on the visitors. 

The day after his arrival, notice was 
sent by Mr. Ward to the Imperial Com- 
missioners, Kweiliang and Kwashana, 
stating that the American Minister had 
arrived and was ready to confer with 
them. 

The next day, Friday, Lieh, the Pro- 
vincial Judge of Kiangsu, came to confer 
respecting the meeting with the Imperial 
Commissioners, and to speak of the high- 
er audience with the Emperor. Judge 
Lieh informed Mr. Ward that, in con- 
sequence of the part taken by the ‘‘ Toey- 
wan” in the battle of the Peiho forts, 
the Emperor was in some doubt as to the 
sincerity of the peaceful professions of 
the Americans. It appeared from his 
further remarks that the Chinese believed 
that the Americans landed their own 
men from the boats towed up by the 
‘*Toey-wan,” and this impression had 
been strengthened by the assertion of one 
of the prisoners that he was an Amer- 
ican. Mr. Ward declared the charge 
unfounded, and added that the ‘‘ Toey- 
wan” had never fired a gun or landed 
aman. Judge Lieh appeared satisfied 


with Mr. Ward’s explanation, and ap- 
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pointed the following day for an inter- 
view with the Commissioners. Two 
o’clock was appointed as the time of 
meeting, and Kia King, a Buddhist 
monastery as the place. The name of 
the monastery or temple means ‘‘ Ex- 
cellent Prosperity.” On the morning 
of the interview, Judge Lieh called with 
the request that Mr. Ward would go to 
the meeting accompanied only by his 
two interpreters, and Mr. Wallace Ward, 
the Secretary of Legation, as the Com- 
missioners were desirous that the inter- 
view should be strictly private. 

Mr. Ward met the Commissioners at 
the time and place appointed, going on 
horseback with the three officials, aeeom- 
panied by a large body of mandarins 
of all colors of buttons from the red, 
the highest in rank, down to the 
white, which is the lowest. The dis- 
tance to the temple was a mile and 
half, and led past the gate of ‘‘ Eternal 
Repose,” through which no mortal is 
allowed to pass without the special per- 
mission of the Emperor. After the civili- 
ties usual on such occasions, Mr. Ward 
introduced the object of his mission: the 
exchange of the ratification of the trea- 
ties and the delivery of the President's 
letter to the Emperor. 

The Commissioners, however, would 
discuss nothing but the proposed audi- 
ence with the Emperor. One of the 
Commissioners stated that the Emperor 
himself was desirous of conferring with 
Mr. Ward, having been favorably im- 
pressed with what he had heard of 
America and Americans, and wishing to 
see the first representative of that nation 
who had visited his capital. The stum- 
bling block in the way of the audience 
was the rite called the Kow-tow, which 
Mr. Ward refused to perform. The 
Commissioners requested Mr. Ward to 
kneel to the Emperor, and agreed that 
the * >king of the head on the ground 
W. .« be dispensed with. .To this, Mr. 
Ward replied that while he entertained 
the greatest respect for the Emperor, and 
in that only felt what the President him- 
self had expressed in the letter of which 
he was the bearer, yet he wished to 
declare that highly as he would regard 
an audience and important as he deemed 
it under the circumstances, still he had 
never asked for an audience, and the 














treaty said nothing about it, and he 
could not kneel when he came before 
the throne; he could only salute the 
Emperor as he did his own Ruler; that 
he knelt only as an act of worship be- 
fore God, and would do so to no man. 

The arguments were prolonged for 
several days, and when no satisfactory 
conclusion could be reached, it was 
decided to exchange the treaties at Pei- 
tang. In accordance with this plan, the 
Emperor issued a decree which was 
transmitted to Mr. Ward: 

‘*On the eleventh of the 7th moon of 
the 9th year Hein-fung (August 9, 1859). 
The Inner Council had the honor to re- 
ceive the following decree: Last year the 
ships of the Ying-Kih-Li (English) nation 
sailed into the port of Tien-tsin and 
opened a fire upon our troops. We, 
accordingly, instructed the Khorchin, 
Prince Lang-Kalin-Sin to fortify Taku 
well; and the envoys of the different 
nations coming up to exchange treaties 
on this occasion were-told by Kweiliang 
and Kwashana at Shanghai that Taku 
was so fortified (or was placed on the 
defensive), and that they must go round 
by the port Pei-tang. The Englishman 
Bruce, notwithstanding, when he came 
to (the shore of) ‘Tien-tsin in the 5th moon 
(24th of June), though his vessels came 
up as far as Ki-kou-tau and blew up the 
chains (that bound booms) with shell, 
our troops still did not fight. On the 
25th, ten steamers and more pulled up 
more than ten of the iron posts with 
which the river was staked, and all 
hoisted red flags in token of a determina- 
tion to fight. The Governor-General of 
Chihli, Hang-ffih, sent out a letter from 
the Intendant of Tien-tsin, but the En- 
glish would not receive it at all, and at 
last had the audacity to commence bom- 
barding the forts. Our troops on this 
returned the fire, sunk several of their 
vessels and killed several hundred of 
their infantry as they were landing. The 
English troops have thus really brought 
this defeat on themselves. There has been 
no breach of faith whatsoever on the 
part of China. 

‘*Meanwhile the American Envoy, 
John Ward, did abide by his engage- 
ment with Kweiliang and his colleague; 
sailed to the Fort Pei-tang and begged 
for permission to go up to the capital 
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to present a letter from his Govern- 


ment. We accordingly authorized his 
admission into Pekin to present it, and 
having this day perused the letter ad- 
dressed by the American Envoy, John 
Ward, to Kweiliang and Kwashana, and 
laid before us by the Ministers, we 
find the language so respectful, the true- 
heartedness that has prompted them such 
that we have authorized the Envoy in 
question to present the letter he is 
charged with from his Government to 
Kweiliang and his colleague whom we 
have sent to receive it. 

‘* As regards the exchange of his treaty 
he ought properly to return to Shanghai 
and exchange it there, but in considera- 
tion of the long voyage he has made we 
are pleased especially to authorize that the 
seal be appended to the treaty, and that 
it be delivered to Hang-fih to hand it, 
in exchange for another copy, to the 
aforesaid Envoy, that from the date of 
the exchange there may be peace and 
commerce forever more. 

‘*Thus do we manifest our great desire 
to show a nursing tenderness to the men 
from afar and our appreciation of good 
faith and right principle. 

‘* Let Kweiliang and Kwashanasignify 
this our pleasure to the Envoy, John 
Ward, for his information. Respect this.” 

On the 9th of August, Mr. Ward re- 
ceived a most conciliatory letter from the 
Commissioners, stating that they would 
receive President Buchanan’s letter to 
the Emperor on the 10th instant; and, as 
no suitable arrangements could be made 
for a personal interview with the Em- 
peror, it had been decided to exchange 
the treaties at the town of Pei-tang, 
where Mr. Ward commenced his journey 
to Pekin. 

On the 10th, Mr. Ward went with his 
secretaries and interpreters to the temple 
where he had first met the Commis- 
sioners, and was again greeted with great 
ceremony. The President’s letter was 
inclosed in a casket. It said: 

‘JAMES BUCHANAN, 

President of the United States 
of America, 
To his Majesty 
THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 

Great and Good Friend, 

I have made choice of John E. 
Ward, Esq., one of our distinguished 
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citizens, to reside near your Majesty, in 
the quality of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America. He is well informed 
of the relative interests of the two coun- 
tries, and of our sincere desire to cultivate 
and strengthen the friendship and good 
correspondence between us; and, from a 
knowledge of his fidelity, probity, and 
good conduct, I have entire confidence 
that he will render himself acceptable to 
your Majesty by his constant endeavors 
to preserve and advance the interests 
and happiness of both nations. I, there- 
fore, request your Majesty to receive him 
favorably, and to give full credence to 
whatever he shall say on the part of the 
United States, and, most of all, when he 
shall assure your Majesty of their friend- 
ship and good wishes for your prosperity ; 
and I pray God to have your Majesty in 
His safe and holy keeping. 

Written at Washington, the 29th day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 
1858, 

Your good friend, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 

Countersigned, LEwis Cass, 

See. of State.” 


All the party remained standing, no 
business or discussion being allowed till 
the august ceremony of delivering the 
President’s letter had been accomplished. 
First, Mr. Ward’s secretary took the let- 


ter and handed it to him. He raised it 
above his eyes, signifying that he was 
inferior to the President. Then passing 
it over the left shoulder, asign of honor 
according to Chinese ideas, he handed it 
to Kweiliang, the Prime Minister, who 
raised it above his eyes, passed it over 
his left shoulder, and then handed it to 
ahigh mandarin who placed it reverently 
with both his hands on a table in the 
center of the room, round which a guard 
was immediately placed to protect and 
honor it. 

After these ceremonies had been com- 
pleted, Mr. Ward sat down with the 
Commissioners to a sumptuous dinner, 
during which some of the officials said 
that the Emperor was bent on giving 
Mr. Ward an audience, and would in 
some way have managed to gratify his 
wishes but for the opposition of the 
Princes of the Royal Family. 
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After Mr. Ward had returned to his 
quarters, the Commissioners called on 
him, bearing the Emperor's reply to 
President Buchanan’s letter. It was re- 
ceived with the same ceremonies ob- 
served in delivering and receiving the 
President’s letter. It was as follows: 


‘THE AUGUST EMPEROR, in reply to 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, sends peace. 


“On the 27th of July in the pres- 
ent year, your Envoy, John E. Ward, 
reached our Capital, charged with your 
Letter, which we have opened and pe- 
rused, Its expressions and sentiments 
are in the highest degree sincere, notably 
the wish that the friendship and amica- 
ble relations between us be perpetuated. 
This is a matter of real pleasure and deep 
gratification to us. 

‘‘The great Imperial seal has now 
been applied to the treaty negotiated last 
year [between our  plenipotentiaries], 
and a high officer has been designated 
to deliver the same into your Envoy’s 
keeping. 

“To Ourself it has been appointed de- 
voutly to receive the mandate of heaven, 
to cherish those dwelling within the cir- 
cuit of the seas in this one family (7.e., 
in and out of China). It is desirable 
that there should not be separate inter- 
ests. We expect, therefore, that the 
treaty now having been definitely settled, 
enduring concord and cordial good un- 
derstanding between the President and 
Ourself will exist, and our people rejoice 
in the full possession of peace. Such a 
state of things, it appears to us, will be 
to both a cause of the greatest gladness. 

‘*Sealed with the Imperial seal, in the 
9th year 7th month and 20th day (Aug. 
18th, 1859) of the reign Hien-fung of the 
Ta-Tsing Empire.” 

On the morning of the eleventh of 
August, Mr. Ward left Pekin with his 
suite for Pei-tang, at which place he 
arrived on the following Tuesday. On 
reaching the town everything was found 
in readiness for putting the last hand to 
the treaty. Mr. Ward was conducted at 
once to the Yamun, or official hallra 
very respectable structure, and tastefully 
fitted up for the occasion. A regiment 
of cavalry lined the street in which the 
Yamun was situated, and soldiers and 
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otlicers were drawn up at the gate and 
on each side of the passage from the 
street-gate to the Yamun, situated sore 
twenty rods back. The gates and inte- 
rior of the building were ornamented 
with strips of red cloth and also with 
long strips of red paper covered with 
cilt Chinese characters, which expressed 
sentiments of profound respect and good 
wishes. Three tables were arranged, one 
at each end, and one in the middle, 
all loaded with thé choicest specimens 
of Chinese culinary art. Another table 
was placed in the front of the hall, on 
which was placed the ratified treaties. 
The business was soon dispatched in 
a most agreeable and friendly spirit. 
Everybody in the room remained stand- 
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ing. Then Mr. Ward expressed the 
hope to the Governor-General tiuat the 
treaty would be the bond of lasting 
peace and friendship between the two 
nations. To which the Governor re- 
plied, with great earnestness, that the 
observance of the conditions made by 
both nations would do much to bring 
about such an end. 

That night Mr. Ward returned to the 
‘*Powhatan,” having successfully per- 
formed the mission with which he was 
entrusted, without the use of violence, 
or even of a threat; while the English 
and French had sacrificed the lives of 
several hundred men without obtaining 
the result which was effected by the use 
of courtesy and diplomacy. 
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HE lived and labored midst the lowliest things, 
Walked at my side and talked, and oft did fill 
The gracious hours that friendly twilight brings 
With toil, naught questioning if good or ill 
Were hers; soft lullabies she crooned at eve, 
Like poppies’ breath falling down tenderly 
On infant eyelids that gay sports would leave 
To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. 
Her life was colorless and commonplace, 
Devoid of poetry—I thought it so, 
For I was blind, and could not see the grace 
That grew through common duties; now I know, 
Since she is gone from me and all her cares, 
I entertained an angel unawares. 


Zitella Cocke, 








A DILETTANTE. 


E sat and judged the world, and in his heart 
Rejoiced that he had hedged his lot apart, 
Nor cared to sound the mysteries of life. 

A frivolous youth, of inexperienced age, 





Who yet had dared to think the world a stage is 

For his especial laughter: The dire strife, se 

The agony, scarce hidden by a smile, E 

The purity experience must defile, aa 


The hope, soon cut by Death’s relentless: knife 
That slays the father, toiling painfully, 
And leaves the child to Famine—What cared he! 





Aye, what cared he! He went his little round, ‘ 
With little thoughts to narrow interests bound, 
For, like a caterpillar, closely curled : 
In its cocoon, he lived apart; he thought 
‘Twas food for mockery, ‘twas a thing of naught 
That fierce reality, which is the World. 
Old books, he scarce could read; old bindings were 
His. sole realities, his only care. 
But Earth, Heaven, and men so strangely whirled 
Like leaves in the weird wind of Destiny :— 
Such things might interest children—What cared he. 
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And so, apart, his life is mouldering still, 
Himself to his own heart supremely dear, 
Himself to his own pridé without a peer; 

All else Creation holds of good or ill 
But fit to afford his light contempt a jeer, 
Or give his pride the occasion of a sneer. 


Henry Shelton Sanford, Ji. 
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i she give a tender glance Did she call thee fond or dear, 
When thy tongue refused to speak? Sitting dreamily alone ? 
Let it not thy bliss enhance, Drive the echo from thy ear, 
Nor for further glances seek ; Be not tricked by one sweet tone: iq 
One such look from maiden’s eye One such whisper does not prove F 
Is no pledge of constancy. That she yields thee all her love. 4 


Did she heave a deep-drawn sigh | 
When thou bad’st a sad farewell ? 
Did a tear-drop dim her eye ? . 
Yield not to the potent spell; a 
One such tear or ling’ring sigh = 
Proves not she will love for aye. : 


J. Herbert Phillips. 





Part Il. 

GREENFIELD is by far the most pre- 
tentious, as it undoubtedly is one of the 
most attractive towns in the Connecticut 
Valley; and as our trio of vacationists 
were driven past the depot, up one of its 
principal streets, to and around the pub- 
lic square, they felt as if after a week 
of seclusion, they were once more sur- 
rounded by active and intelligent life. 
Before, and on either hand, the wide, 
level and beautifully shaded streets 
stretched in every direction; the hand- 
some public and private buildings— 
many of the latter surrounded by well- 
kept grounds—exhibited a degree of 
taste which attracted the attention and 
satisfied the esthetic feelings of our ar- 
tistic friends who voiced their pleasure 
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in no niggardly phrases. 


On the right 
of the main street, a modest sign on 
which was written ‘‘ Mansion House,” in 
letters of gold, showed where they were 
to stop for the night; and the carriage 
was driven up to its hospitable porch 
where the trio were deposited, and the 
vehicles with the ponies were driven to 
the shelter of a neighboring stable. 
Upon entering the doors of their new 
hostelry, they were not a little surprised 
to find themselves surrounded by all the 
appliances of metropolitan life, and their 
pleasure was enhanced, when a few mo- 
ments later they were shown to large, 
clean and tastefully furnished rooms 
which, together with the guests, the 
management and the general air of the 
place, had nothing of rusticity about them. 
Tinto realized that he was once more 
in asphere where a handsome moustache, 
a semi-military air and a knowledge of 
the world would count for something; 
the Professor’s countenance beamed with 
a gratified expression and betokened the 
inward satisfaction with which he re- 
garded the change, while the Dominie’s 
complacent smile as it spread over his 
corrugated visage told plainer than 
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words that the good man was _ pleased 
with his surroundings. An _ excellent 
supper to which they were soon sum- 
moned did nothing to disturb this pleas- 
ant frame of mind. 

The violet light of a beautiful summer 
evening was flooding the atmosphere, as 
Tinto and his friends having satisfied 
the demands of the inner man, left the 
portico of the hotel for a stroll through 
the town. The little triangular park 
oppasite the hotel, containing a soldiers’ 
monument, was first visited, Surround- 
ed by tastefully ornate public buildings 
it seemed an emerald in an appropriate 
setting, and appealed to the artistic feel- 
ings of at least two of the party. Criti- 
cisms, favorable and unfavorable, were 
passed upon the merits of the monu- 
ment, the Dominie deciding the contro- 
versy by saying that, inasmuch as the 
design expressed a thought* and was 
by so far superior to ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the meaningless shafts of 
the ‘‘candle-stick pattern” which have 
been erected throughout the country, 
it should be pronounced a success. 

From the park the trio took their way 
through the main street of the town, and, 
as they saunteredalong, admiring the neat 
and thrifty appearance of the stores, the 
wide spreading elms which threw their 
shadows across the street, and the innu- 
merable and ornate private residences 
embowered in shrubbery and surrounded 
by parterres of flowers, they unanimous- 
ly decided that for quiet and beauty and 
general attractiveness, Greenfield bore 
the palm from all the other towns they 
had visited; and this decision was not 
negatived by subsequent experiences. 

As the twilight darkened into night 
our friends retraced their steps, and by 
the time they reached the porch of the 
hotel the full moon was shedding her 
light down the main thoroughfare, 
paling the ineffectual gaslights from 
the windows of the stores. Drawing 
their chairs together under the open 
porch they talked over the events of 
the day, until, under the influence of 
the moonlight the conversation began to 
take on a confidential cast, when Tinto, 
who—the Dominie says—is always want- 


* The shaft, of the Egyptian style, bears aloft a group 
representing an eagle scotching the snake of secession, 
and is really a fine piece of sculpture. 
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ing something he cannot get, suddenly 
remembered that he lacked some No. 3 
Faber’s pencils, and darted off down the 
street, followed a moment later by his 
companions. The search for Faber’s 
proved ineffectual, but they returned to 
the hotel laden with a collection of 
very fine photographs of views in the 
neighborhood, taken by an enterprising 
photographer of the town, the discus- 
sion and criticism of which occupied our 
friends until bedtime. 

As the Dominie was about to bid the 
elder artist good-night he asked, 

‘* How is the Professor enjoying the 
trip ?” 

‘* He is enjoying it hugely,” was Tin- 
to’s reply. 

‘* He does not seem to do so,” returned 
the other; ‘‘ I should have thought that 
the scenery through which we have 
passed would have called out some en- 
thusiasm on his part, but he has hardly 
expressed himself in any way.” 

‘Oh! he is just full of it,” replied 
Tinto. ‘‘ That is his way; he is taking 
in everything and is delighted. This 
is so very different from the tame and 
monotonous scenery to which he is ac- 
customed!” 

The Dominie made no response, but 
he thought of the good wife's response 
to her husband to whom she had com- 
plained of his taciturnity, and who met 
his reply, ‘‘ Why, Mary, you ought to 
know that I love you,” with the re- 
sponse, ‘Perhaps I ought, but then 
women like to be told once in a while 
that they are loved.” So the Dominie 
felt that if the Professor was so full of 
admiration as Tinto declared, it would 
be but natural that he should express a 
little of it. 

‘“‘That Dominie is always late!” ex- 
claimed Tinto the next morning, as the 
two artists awaited the coming of their 
clerical friend, while the breakfast gong 
resounded through the house. ‘‘I wish 
our Sunderland rustic were here; I would 
send him up to his room with his ‘ Get 
up, old man; get up!’” 

** He is probably waiting for the gong,” 
apologetically replied the Professor, and 
as their companion appeared a moment 
later with a cordial greeting, nothing 
further was said, and the trio passed 
to their seats at the table. 
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By nine o’clock they were once more 
on the ‘road, the little ponies fairly 
skimming over the ground, and the ex- 
cursionists bubbling over with pleasure- 
able excitement as they passed up the 
main street to where the roads forked, 
and taking the left were on their way 
towards Turner's Falls. 

This was the next objective point of 
the party, and is one of the noted places 
in the valley of the Connecticut. The 
river here makes one of those sinuous 
curves for which it is celebrated, and, 
after dashing impetuously over a fall 
of forty feet, and swirling around and 
among the rocks lying in its bed, makes 
a wide detour, turning completely in its 
course and running parallel with itself 
for a considerable distance; then like a 
tired child it falls asleep again in the 
shadows of the overhanging trees, or 
spreads out into miniature lakes which 
sweetly reflect the azure above them. 
This locality is also noted as the spot 
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A half hour’s delightful drive over a 
charming road, brought our party to the 
outskirts of the village which has grown 
up around the falls, passing which, 
and crossing a bridge they drew up in 
front of the principal hotel. Leaving 
their carriage here, the trio started fer 
a ramble about the falls, now shorn of 
much of their primitive beauty by the 
artificial dams that have been built to 
utilize the power which the beautiful 
river has engendered in its playfulness 
among the rocks. The contrast between 
the quiet slumberous beauty of the town 
they had just left, and the rawness and 
evident newness of the village they were 
now in, was strongly commented on by 
the friends—the two places fitly repre- 
senting the old and the new civilization. 
On mills, streets, buildings, no less than 
on the great dams which imprisoned 
the once free waters, could be read 
as if printed plainly there, ‘* Money is 
the main thing; therefore get money.” 
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where were discovered those remarkable 
slabs bearing the impress of gigantic 
tracks of long extinct web-footed birds, 
of raindrops, and other fossil remains, 
now on exhibition in the museum of 
Amherst College. 


Solomon, twenty-five centuries ago, said 
nearly the same thing. Modern civiliza- 
tion accepts his dictum with the sim- 
ple substitution of ‘‘money” instead of 
‘* wisdom,” and deems the alteration a 
mark of progress. 
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Tinto’s disposition to ‘* get something,” 
led our three friends along the banks of 
the river in search of ** slabs,” on which 
they hoped to find bird-tracks, but the 
search proving fruitless, they concluded 
to cross the suspension bridge and view 
the falls from the other side. 

‘Look there!” exclamed Tinto, as 
the party reached the centre of the 
bridge, ** I must get that,” pointing to a 
loggers’ camp on the banks of a little 
creek which emptied into the river, and 
in which a number of derelict logs had 
lodged. It was the business of these log- 
gers to follow the drive down the river 
and recover the strays, sending them 
after their more docile companions, who 
were now quietly floating in the dam at 
Holyoke. The tents and camp equipage 
of the party of rude lumbermen under 
the shade of the trees formed one of those 
picturesque “‘ little bits” so attractive to 
the artistic eye, and the sketches our 
artist friends made have blossomed into 
pictures since then. 

Along the other shore the road led for 
half a mile through sunshine and shadow, 
with occasional glimpses of the falls, 
until at a point where there was a wide 
opening in the foliage on the banks, 
which afforded a charming front-view of 
the whole width, the party seated them- 
selves to enjoy the scene. While doing 
so, Tinto transferred the ‘* salient points ” 
to his sketch book, at the same time 
enlightening his combanions as to the 
historical reminiscences of the place. 

‘We have seen,” said he, ‘‘ the spot 
where occurred the most bloody mas- 
sacre of white men during the contest 
valled Philip's war. At Bloodybrook 
eighty young braves of the whites were 
slain, without inflicting any note-wor- 
thy loss upon their foe. Here the story 
is told the other way. ‘The falls fight’ 
was always referred to by the red- 
men with a shudder, while the whites 
spoke of it in tones of triumph and grat- 
ulation. 

“The Indians had assembled here in 
the spring in great numbers to spear the 
salmon, which in great schools were as- 
cending the river to spawn in the shal- 
low waters above. They felt perfectly 
secure from attack; for their enemy was 
weak and feeble in number, and were 
‘twenty miles away.’ Two lads, how- 
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ever, who had been prisoners among 
them, escaped, and returning to their 
friends informed them of the fancied se- 
curity of and careless watch kept by the 
foe. Captain Turner, of Hatfield, mus- 
tered the mounted men, and with that 
brave old pioneer, Captain Holyoke, of 


Hadley, second in command, started 
to surprise the Indians. Traveling all 
night, the whites, just before dawn, 


arrived at a point behind yonder hill. 
There they left their horses under a 
small guard, and made a_ hasty but 
orderly advance through the 
The red men, 
dreamless sleep, were suddenly aroused 
by the shouts and musket shots of 
the pale-faces, and rushed pell-mell 
from their wigwams crying ‘ Mohawks! 
Mohawks!’ fully believing that their in- 
veterate foe was among them. Most of 
them fled to their canoes and attempted 
to cross to this side, but many of them, 
forgetting their paddles, indeed all who 
essayed to cross—so the story goes—were 
swept over the falls, and of all the num- 
ber but one escaped drowning. Others 
who tried to hide under the rocks or be- 
neath the shelving banks were hunted 
out and shot by the relentless white men. 
The Indians acknowledged the loss of 
three hundred men, among whom were 
many of their principal chiefs, while 
Turner had so far lost but one man. 
Marshalling his men he led them back 
to the place where they had left their 
horses, preparatory to a retreat. But 
there was a large party of Indians in 
camp on this side, and they, finding who 
their enemy was, crossed the river and 
getting into a swamp on the left flank 
of the whites, began picking them off in 
true Indian style. Charge after charge 
was made upon them, but like hornets 
they would disappear only to reappear 
in a new spot. A prisoner taken by the 
whites announced that Philip with 1,000 
warriors was approaching, and _ this, 
coupled with the repeated attacks, caused 
a panic among the whites, who broke up 
into small parties under different leaders. 
One or twoof these parties were captured 
and afterward burned at the stake, while 
the others kept up the retreat through 
Greenfield and through the meadows to 
Hatfield, where they arrived late in the 
afternoon, only 125 in number, The 
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rest had left their scalps in the hands of 
the red men, and their spirits had de- 
parted to the better land. Captain Turn- 
er was shot as he was crossing Green- 
field river, and the command devolved 
upon Captain Holyoke, who by his mas- 
terly skill and discretion saved the party 
total annihilation.” 

Tinto’s narrative and sketch were finished about 
the same time, and our three friends started to con- 
tinue their walk around the bend of the river. The 
road, however, ledaway from the course of the stream, 
and after an hour’s tedious climbing over sand-hills 
and struggling through woods and underbrush, the 
trio at length came in sight of the bridge and the hotel 
beyond, which was weleomed as a friend, for they 
were tired, foot-sore and hungry. 

A reasonably fair dinner set them ‘to rights” again, how- 
ever, and they started out to find their team. 


from almost 
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the hotel stables, for some unaccountable reason, and it cost “"% 
an hour's search to find it at length within a stone’s throw of \ \ 
the tavern; and while the driver was getting his dinner, our \ 
friends spent the half hour or more in scrambling around the 


rocks in the bed of the stream, where they found a deal to attract 


and inter- 
est them. 


There was much in the place to induce a longer stay had not the programme laid 
out prevented, and two hours after high noon found the party on the road again, 
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The afternoon drive was the 
pleasantest of the whole trip. The 
cloudless sky, the clear air, warm 
yet not oppressive, and the excel- 
lent road made it delight- 
ful simply to live, while ~ 
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grateful shade for both quadrupeds and bipeds. 


The valley of the Connecticut 
had gradually narrowed as it 
was ascended, until at this point 
the hills crowded almost down 
to the water's edge, forcing the 
road to follow their sides, and 
thus affording extensive views 
of as lovely a landscape as ever 
thesunshoneupon. Again and 
again expressions of admira- 
tion were heard, even the Professor finding it difti- 
cult to keep his enthusiastic feelings bottled up, 

a and at intervals the suppressed emotions would 
n WY Fe stisine preeX find vent, the effervescence, so to speak, forcing 


After passing through several miles of beautiful 
country, over an undulating road, the carriage 
approached one of those neat and pretty New Eng- 
land villages, which nestle among the sheltering hills and present as perfect a 
picture of peaceful life as is to be seen anywhere in the world. Descending to enter 
its precincts, the carriage crossed a bridge over a little stream on the opposite side 
of which stood the village smithy. Here the driver, who was somewhat in doubt 
as to his course, reined up his ponies and enquired of the jolly blacksmith, who 
was just engaged in the novel employment of shoeing an ox, the way to Brattle- 
boro, and was informed that the right road would be the wrong road, and that to 
go right he must ‘‘ get left.” With thanks for the information, the horses were 
turned as directed, and the party was driven on over rolling hills, shady hollows 
and high broad table-lands, until the road entered a wood where the trees made a 
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While jogging leisurely along, silently 
enjoying the cool breath of the woods, 
the Professor suddenly stepped out of 
ihe carriage and, leaping the fence at 
the roadside, disappeared into the dense 
shadows of the woods. As he had not 
asked to be waited for, the carriage went 
slowly forward until Tinto began to 
wonder at the conduct of his brother 
artist and ordered a halt. Justas he was 
about to start back to look for him, the 
Professor reappeared in the road with a 
face beaming with satisfaction and his 
fingers sticky with pine gum. Holding 
up a dirty little ball which he carried he 
delivered a lecture on entomology, with 
the grubs contained therein for a text, 
and one of which he had incautiously 
severed in twain in cutting open the ball. 
The other he carefully placed in a small 
paper box he carried, by the side of a 
great villainous-looking green caterpillar, 
which he had tended and petted as care- 
fully as a venerable maiden lady does 
her poodle; and the carriage went on. 
A few miles further, they crossed the 
imaginary line which separates the States 
of Massachusetts and Vermont, and 
entered the hamlet of South Vernon 
where they were to spend the night. 

The New England hotels and taverns 
are, as a rule, neat, sweet and clean, 
and, as there is (supposed to be) no 
liquor sold in Vermont, that disturbing 
element is rarely seen in the State. 
Abundance reigns at the tables, the beds 
are unexceptionable, but culinary skill is 
lacking among New England women, 
and the traveler is often forced to change 
his quarters on that account, when he 
would otherwise remain with pleasure 
and satisfaction. The hotel at South 
Vernon was no exception to the rule, and 
our friends looked forward to a comfort- 
able night’s rest in the rooms to which 
they were shown. 

It was an hour yet to supper-time, and, 
relieved from the tedium and cramp of 
the carriage, our friends hastened toward 
the banks of the ever-charming river. 
Crossing the railroad tracks at the junc- 
tion, climbing fences, and descending 
steep banks, they came out at a spot 
where the stream in making a detour was 
lost to sight both up and down, and pre- 
sented the appearance of a beautiful lake. 
High hills overtopping the opposite banks 
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were reflected in the calm waters, while 
their sides were developed into masses of 
foliage so attractive to the artist’s eye, 
retreating and advancing to and from the 
water’s edge as if especially engaged in 
posing for the pencils of their admirers. 
The nearer bank on which the friends 
stood was lower and more broken up and 
diversified, offering an endless variety of 
‘‘ bits” inviting the artist’s skill. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Dominie, with 
a sweep of his arm indicating what he 
intended to describe, ‘‘ this is charming; 
mountain, river, forest, wooded banks and 
the exuberance of foreground foliage, all 
lit up by the effulgence of the sun as he 
sinks towards the western horizon, com- 
bine to make up a scene perfect in its 
beauty. Nature after all, is supreme.” 

‘**Got ’em again,” said Tinto, nodding 
his head in the direction of the Dominie, 
but addressing the Professor; ‘‘ got ’em 
again, badly, and we must entice him 
back to the hotel before the fit comes on 
or we shall have trouble.” 

This had come to be the artist’s manner 
of treating the enthusiastic outbursts of 
his clerical friend, forgetting that while 
the artist can express himself through his 
pencil, the orator’s feelings must be voiced. 
Without noticing Tinto’s remark, the 
Dominie continued, ‘‘ You must take that 
view up the river, where the dead tree 
has fallen as if intentionally to make : 
good foreground for you. You might 
seat yourself there, and get a beautiful 
sketch.” 

The artist needed no urging, and while 
the Dominie took a seat on the fallen tree, 
and the Professor attacked another bit, he 
unfolded his tablets and committed the 
‘* salient points’ to paper. A dark cloud 
which had rapidly obscured the face of 
the sun and soon reached the zenith, be- 
gan to drop its pluvial contents ere the 
sketch was finished, however, and the trio 
were driven to the shelter of a neighbor- 
ing grove, where, while awaiting the ces- 
sation of the passing shower, they noted 
the many interesting and attractive bits 
of scenery which presented themselves 
through every opening between the trees. 

‘** An artist might find enough subjects 
hereabouts to occupy his pencil for a 
week,” said the Dominie. 

‘* Yes!” replied Tinto; and then ad- 
dressing the Professor, ‘‘ How Vandyke 
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Brown would revel in these surround- 


ings.” 

**He would enjoy it hugely,” replied 
his companion; ** he has painted Wind- 
mill Point under every conceivable aspect, 
and from every possible point of view, 
because it is the only pretty scene of its 
kind in the vicinity of his place of resi- 
dence, and he would go daft under the 
influence of such a plethora of beauty as 
is found here.” 

And so, drinking in new inspiration 
from every view, and discovering new 
subjects at every step, the party returned 
to the hotel. 
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morning with the effect of destroying his 
appetite, and since then he had conscien- 
tiously abstained from mental or physi- 
cal exertion before he had broken his fast; 
and it is but justice to the good man to 
record the fact, that having formed his 
principles on that point, he adhered to 
them with martyrlike firmness. 

At 9 o’clock the carriage was ordered, 
and another stage of the journey was 
begun. For several miles the scenery 

was but a repetition of what they had 
already passed through; the same quiet 

pastoral beauty, with distant views of 
: the hills on either side of the river, pict- 











Theology, politics, evolution and kin- 
dred topics were discussed on the veran 
da in the moonlight of that beautiful 
summer evening, after a ramble about the 
little place had settled their suppers; and, 
anticipating an early start in the morn- 
ing, the trio of friends were in bed before 
ten The Professor and Tinto 
were up and out by six the next morning, 
revisiting the banks of the river, return- 
ing invigorated by the morning air and 
the healthful exercise, and with several 
fresh sketches added to their collection. 
The dear old Dominie, true to his custom, 
had delayed his appearance until near 
the breakfast hour. Once in his younger 
life he had taken a walk in the early 


o'clock. 














uresque vistas and pretty villages, neat 
and thrifty looking farm-houses, until, 
after passing the hills ap- 
proached the river more closely again 
and the scenery began to take on a more 
rugged and mountaincus appearance. 
Approaching Brattleboro, the road and 
the railroad tracks seemed contending 
for the right-of-way, until, as the ecar- 
riage entered the lower partof that beau- 
tiful town, the two ran side by side in 
dangerous proximity, to the foot of a 
steep hill which the former ascended, 
and, making a sharp turn to the left, be- 
came a part of the main street, while the 
tracks divided and ran past the freight 
and engine houses, the depot and its 
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platforms, which filled the space be- 
tween the hilland the river. On the fur- 
ther side of the now narrow and com- 
plaining Connecticut, rose a mountain, 
precipitous and rugged, several hundred 
feet in height and clothed to its top in 
verdure, which, as it trended away to 
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the north became less precipitous and 
threw out spurs corresponding to hills 
on the hither side, forcing the river to 
this and then to that side in its effort 
to find a passage. The charming town, 
embowered in trees, with its spires ris- 
ing above the foliage, showing the loca- 
tion of the various sanctuaries, the hills 
and more level spots dotted with resi- 
dences and farm-houses, the lofty mount- 
ain trending away to the horizon where 
it was lost in the blue undulating lines 
of its confreres, presented a charming 
view of which Tinto secured a_ photo- 
graph in town thus saving himself the 
labor of an elaborate sketch. 

After dinner at the leading hotel of 
the place, a more pretentious hostelry 
than they had met since leaving the 
Massasoit of Springfield, our friends 
started out for a_ stroll through the 
town, and ultimately found themselves 
in the cemetery which is located upon a 
hill a little south of and overlooking the 
depot, and from which the photographie 
view was taken. Here, as they wan- 
dered among the tombs of this charming 
resting-place of the dead, culling bits 
of wisdom from the various inscriptions, 
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2ll reminding them of 
their last day, they came 
rather unexpectedly upon 
the monument of ** Jim” 
Fisk, the financial hero of 
Black Friday. It is an 
imposing and _ beautiful 
structure of white granite 
from the quarries of Dum- 
merston, a little way up 
the river, and was erected 
by his widow at a cost of 
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nearly $200,000. It consists of a shaft 
mounted upon a square base, at the four 
corners of which are life-size figures of 
Commerce, Finance, Banking and Rail- 
roading, all charmingly conceived and 
admirably executed. Asthetically con- 
sidered, it is a rare and beautiful piece 
of work, but what a commentary upon 
the truthfulness of monumental fame! 

As our friends viewed the beautiful 
structure and criticised its design and 
execution, the excitable Tinto broke out 
into strong animadversions against the 
propriety of such a contribution to post- 
humous glorification anent a man whose 
name, while living, was a synonym for 
everything that was 
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‘* Hush, perturbed 
spirit,” interrupted 
the Dominie: *‘ this 
memorial of him 
stands in a secluded 
spot, far from the 
eyes of men; and it 


was the least his 
widow could do 
in return for the 


wealth he left her. 
As for the rest, 
judge not lest ye be 
judged.” And the 
perturbed spirit was 
hushed. 

Walking along 
the winding paths 
of the cemetery to 
the brow of the hill 
overlooking the de- 
pot at its foot, with 
its incoming and 
outgoing trains, the trio sat for 
awhile in the shadow of the over- 
hanging foliage, and viewed the 
scene before them, until, sated with its 
charms, they returned to town by the 
way they had come, and the two artists 
sought subjects for their pencils. The 
sarcastic Dominie remarked that his com- 
panions ‘‘ reminded him of ducks—not 
that they were quacks, but that like those 
feathered bipeds, they were drawn insen- 
sibly to water, and took to the first they 
came to.” In this instance the good man 
was nearer right than he knew, for his 
comrades, in crossing a bridge at the foot 
of the main street, discovered a little fall 
of water on the left, which they at once 
proceeded to sketch. It was really a 
very pretty bit, but they missed a far 
more attractive fall about fifty feet lower 
down the stream, and on the other side 
of the bridge, and which, seen under the 
arch of the railroad bridge, forms a pict- 
ure worthy of any artist’s skill. Both 
falls are on Whetstone Brook, and Tinto, 
on a subsequent visit, made the sketch 
which forms one of our series of illus- 
trations. 

It was the 


late in the afternoon of 


next day when our party of excursionists 
reached Bellows Falls, their next object- 
ive point, and really the most romantic 
and attractive point in the whole Con- 
The journey had been 


necticut Valley. 
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an enjoyable one, since leaving Brattle- 
boro, but our friends had not been in a 
receptive mood. Sated with the charms 
of thé scenery through which they had 
passed, filled to repletion with the suecu- 
lent provender which they had gathered 
in the fields they had pastured in, they 
were satisfied. 

“Chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies,” and even the irrepressible Tinto 
was content to ruminate upon the delect- 
able reminiscences of their drive, and 
refused to bubble up or respond to the 
spasmodic calls of the Professor's wit 
or the sharper thrusts of the Dominie’s 
sarcasm, 

When, however, they approached the 
precincts of Bellows Falls they discover- 
ed that the charm of the lower valley 
had given way toa bolder and a grander 
influence, and that they were in the 
presence of the evidences of one of those 
convulsions of nature which bring to 
the mind a feeling of awe that quiets the 
heart, and stills the tongue of the most 
loquacious. 

Having digested their reminiscences, 
and refreshed the inner man by a good 
supper at the Commercial Hotel, our trio 
started to locate the attractive beauties 
of the place. 

At some early period in the history of 
the world the river had broken a passage 
through the hills which come down to the 
very verge of the waters, and in many 
places the walls are rugged and precipi- 
tous in the extreme, forming a gorge 
through which the stream lashes itself 
into fury as it whirls in its course to the 
more open space below. Just above the 
gorge a dam has been constructed which 
carries off a part of the volume of the 
waters for the use of a large number of 
factories and mills which form the busi- 
ness basis of the town, and its life. The 
town itself is built on terraces along the 
mountain side, the three or four prin- 
cipal streets running parallel with the 
river, and being elevated from twenty 
to thirty feet above each other, while the 
cross streets are a series of stairways of 
from forty to fifty steps. From a point 
at the south end of the lower street the 
trio of friends got their first view of the 
foaming rapids as they emerge from the 
mouth of the great gorge through which 
the river is forced to seek a freer channel 
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below. But as the twilight darkened 


into the gloaming they returned to their 
hotel, reserving a nearer view for the 
next day. 

The two artists evidently felt their 
own importance, when next morning they 
started out, equipped with all their para- 
phernalia, in search of the picturesque. 
Striding forth in all the pride of their 
calling, anticipating a feast of good 
things, they apparently ignored the Dom- 
inie, who found himself reduced to a 
camp follower, a mere looker-on in the 
affair. 

The road which they took led to a 
steep wooded hill, along which winding 
paths, made by the travel of the employ- 
ees of the mills, opened up occasional 
vistas commanding charming views of 
the torrent below, and the Dominie was 
for descending at once to the rocks at the 
water’s edge to get a nearer and better 
view, but the senior artist decided that 
the best point was from the opposite side 
of the river, and the result proved his 
discernment. Climbing the steep bank 
to the level of the bridge, which they 
crossed, and clambering down the rocks 
through the under-brush on the opposite 
shore, making a most difficult descent, 
they finally came out upon a scene of 
wild grandeur, which held them speech- 
less for a moment, and upon which the 
gentle Dominie gazed with wonder and 
admiration, 

‘Well!’ exclamed Tinto, ‘‘ this pays, 
Professor, don’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied his companion, ‘I 
want nothing better than that;” and the 
two artists went to work with busy 
hands to construct a bower of branches 
among the clefts of the adjacent rocks, 
for they foresaw that the sun would 
change his position considerably before 
their sketches were finished. The Dom- 
inie wandered restlessly about from one 
point to another, occasionally finding a 
resting place from which to view the rag- 
ing waters or the more placid lake-like 
expanse below, and draw inspiration for 
future sermons. 

The point selected by the artists was 
a little below the narrowest part of the 
gorge, where it is crossed by two trestle 
bridges, one for ordinary traffic and the 
other for the use of the railroad. Both 
have double spans, the center piers rest- 
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ing upon immense rocks in the middle 
of the river. Just beyond the bridges is 
an angle in the rocky pass, where the bed 
of the river is contracted to its narrow- 
est dimensions, and through this pass 
the Connecticut has forced its way, and 
rushes and tumbles with a fury that is 
indescribable. The bridge beneath which 
this was seen, with the blue sky serene- 
ly arching above it, the steep rocks at 
either side, which for untold centuries 
had looked down upon the turbulent 
waters at their feet, and the foaming 
rapids below, formed an admirable fram- 
ing to the picture. It was a spot well 
chosen ; and for an hour or two the artists 
wrought in silence, striving to reproduce 
on paper the beauty that had so charmed 
them in nature. At length the senior 
artist declared his sketch finished; and 
moved further up to get a nearer view 
of the narrow gorge, remarking as he did 
so, *‘ You tell me, Professor, if the Dom- 
inie says anything against me while I am 
gone.” 

As if to ayoid the danger of ‘* back- 
biting,” the good man moved off in an 
opposite direction, and was soon clamber- 
ing to the top of an immense rock about 
a couple of furlongs south of the artists’ 
position, which seemed like a grim sen- 
tinel guarding the waters. From his 
elevated perch he contemplated the scene 
before him. Above, were still the same 
wild rushing waters, but, below, the river 
spread out into a broad, beautiful stream, 
flowing quietly between shelving banks 
covered with summer verdure. On one 
side of the rocky perch on which he sat 
the Dominie saw the river torn by the 
obstacles it met in its course, into raging 
torrents, leaping on in its fury, and threat- 
ening to overwhelm him, and tear the 
rocky obstacles from its path—filling the 
air with its turbulent roar. On the other 
side he saw the same river placid as the 
face of a slumbering babe, mirroring 
the blue sky in its smooth surface, and 
flowing so quietly that the hum of insects 
sporting in the air above it, was louder 
than the voice of its waters. 

The Professor had nothing to report 
when the three friends gathered together 
again at the noon hour, but the Dominie, 
as they took their way back to the hotel, 
1arrated a portion of their conversation 
in Tinto’s absence, in which the Profes- 
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sor was made to say that the river before 
them seemed a fine figure of three classes 
of men. The rushing, foaming torrent 
at the head of the gorge, reminded him 
of the pretentious talking enthusiasts, 
always intending to accomplish wonders, 
but ending in froth and foam; the deeper 
waters below, where the stream flowed 
with a steady rush, made him think 
of the strong and energetic characters, 
whose force and ability made accom- 
plishment easy, while the broad pool- 
like eddy still lower down the dam, 
where the deep and quiet waters seemed 
so placid in contrast with the rush and 
roar above, suggested those calm and 
self-reliant natures, in which the con- 
sciousness of power is unattended with 
any effort at display. ©The Dominie re- 
lated this with a mischievous interpreta- 
tion of the Professor's meaning, which 
made the figure illustrate the two of 
which he was one—Tinto taking the 
first piace as the active man of the party. 
The Professor said nothing to this sally, 
but it was so evident to Tinto that it was 
the result of the good man’s ratiocina- 
tions while seated upon his rocky pulpit 
below the gorge that he retorted with 
a biblical quotation which the Dominie 
had used on a former occasion, *‘ Let 
others praise thee and not thine own 
lips.” 

The afternoon was spent above the 
gorge, in sketching the view looking 
down the river. This was like looking 
into the mouth of a funnel; and, while 
it presented a more difficult subject for 
the pencil, the trio decided it to be 
equally as interesting as the view below. 
Here was the mouth of the gorge, and 
where the struggle between the river 
and its barriers had occurred. It being 
the month of August, the waters were 
at their lowest, and the canal had taken 
off the largest volume of the stream to 
run the mills; still it needed no spec- 
ulation to portray to the mind’s eye 
the torrents which swirl through this 
gorge when the winter’s snows melt on 
the mountain sides higher up. On every 
hand the evidences of the mighty turbu- 
lence was seen in the greater and lesser 
rocks lying in the bed of the river, or 
on either side, many of them bearing on 
their upper surfaces immense pot-holes 
from five to eight feet in diameter, and 
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as many in depth, which had been worn 
by the smaller boulders that had lodged 
in crevices and had been swirled about 
ceaselessly, tirelessly, by the raging wa- 
iers until the size of the one and the 
diameter of the other had been decreased 
and inereased to their present propor- 
tions. Who but the infinite Creator can 
count the centuries that this had been 
going on? 

‘Men may come and men may go, 
but I go on forever.” Something of 
this kind was passing through the 
Dominie’s mind as he sat ruminating on 
the edge of one of these pot-holes while 
his companions were busy with their 
pencils, when the hum of that familiar 
insect the mosquito sounded upon the 
tympanum of his ear and changed the 
current of his thoughts to fond recollec- 
tions of his home in the Jerseys. The 
placid smile on his countenance which 
betokened how agreeable those recollec- 
tions were, continued but a short time 
however, as the little insects—albeit un- 
used to human gore—were alert and 
active, and meant business ; and _ not- 
withstanding the gentle passes of the 
good man, which finally grew into the 
crazy antics of a lunatic, he was driven 
from the field, and inecontinently dis- 
appeared, 

An hour afterward, when his compan- 
ions had finished their sketches and 
sought him out, the Dominie was dis- 
covered on the other side of the river, as 
near the water as he dared approach, 
and shouting to the artists to cross 
to him. Following his directions they 
climbed to the railroad track, which 
they traversed to a bridge that spanned 
the stream about two hundred yards 
above the gorge. Crossing this they 
were soon at the side of their friend who 
pointed out a new attraction in the dam 
and artificial fall just above and _par- 
tially under the bridge. This was a view 
of a different character from the pre- 
vious ones, although sufficiently wild to 
be very picturesque. 
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Taking advantage of natural rapids at 
this spot, a dam had been constructed 
about fifteen feet in height, over which 
the whole volume of the Connecticut, 
other than that which is diverted into 
the canals poured in one unbroken but 
waving sheet, and, scattered by the 
rocks below, went singing on its way to 
the gorge. At the nearer end of the 
bridge, there was a wing of the dam 
which was thrown somewhat forward to 
render the rocky shore available, and 
here were some pretty rapids, while 
beneath the bridge* the distant shore 
formed a delightful background to the 
lake-like expanse of waters above the 
dam. 

‘*Oh,” exclaimed Tinto, ‘‘ why did 
we not see that before! We must have 
that, if it ruptures our programme and 
shortens our trip.” 

The Dominie urged that the week was 
drawing to a close, the engagement with 
Jehu was limited, and they had arranged 
to spend Sunday ‘‘ over the mountain.” 
But Tinto was obdurate and referred the 
question to the Professor, who replied 
with his usual, ‘‘Oh, I am only a pas- 
senger; ” and the senior artist, anticipat- 
ing the other’s wish, decided to remain 
an hour later next morning and secure 
the sketch. And so the trio walked 
back in the early twilight to supper and 
to bed. 

The next morning was clear, bright 
and beautiful, and by nine o’clock the 
sketch had been secured, the ponies 
ordered, and our excursionists were on 
the road again, although two of the 
party felt very much like guests who 
had been prematurely torn from a feast 
of good things. They consoled them- 
selves, however, with bright anticipa- 
tions of the pleasure before them, antici- 
pations which were more than realised 
in the magnificent scenery of the Green 


NT s _ 
‘Tountains. - 
Jno, R. Chapin. 


* The old covered trestle bridge has since given 
place to a handsome iron structure. 
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SOME ADOPTED AMERICANS, 


BY ALLAN FORMAN, 


HENEVER: the ques- 
tion of restricting im- 
migration is broach- 
ed, thereisacry raised 
throughoutthelength 
and breadth of the 
country. Statisticians 
prove that we have 

room for sixty million more people in 
the United States. They talk of our 
‘*boundless prairies,” our growing man- 
ufacturing interests, our farms which 
need laborers, and our mines and railroads 
which need workmen. The philanthro- 
pist and pseudo patriot take up the argu- 
ment, and indulge in a vast amount of 
sentiment concerning this *‘ glorious land 
of the free which offers a refuge to the 
oppressed of all the nations of the world ;” 
and the average citizen, the American 
farmer, merchant, banker or manufact- 
urer, listens to the discussions patiently 
and concludes that it is all a political 
scheme, a plan to influence votes. 

It is, in fact, difficult for the average 
citizen to understand the gravity of the 
question which is forcing itself upon our 
attention, as a nation; he sees but little 
of the lowest strata of our adopted fellow- 
citizens. Tothe farmer or dweller in the 
rural districts, the Italian immigrant is 
represented by the picturesque tatterde- 
malion who amuses the children on a 
summer’s afternoon with his hand-organ 
andmonkey; and even the New Yorker, 
who sees more of this human scum 
floating along the tide of the city streets, 
realizes only in a vague way that con- 
siderably more misery and squalor is 
forced upon his attention in his diurnal 
trips to or from his office or store than he 
saw ten years ago. If he be a thoughtful 
and tender-hearted man this increase of 
wretchedness may cause him momentary 
discomfort which he assuages by con- 
tributing to the fund for the purpose of 
printing tracts in Chinese and supporting 
the missionaries in Persia. The idea that 
all the missionary funds are needed in 
his own town never enters his head. Yet 
right here in New York upwards of seven 
thousand Chinamen support two temples 








to Joss. The mysterious rites of that 
bastard worship of Buddha which is the 
religion of the Malayan archipelago are 
practiced with sacrifices of live fowls and 
rabbits. There is a large and constantly 
increasing Mohammedan settlement on 
Greenwich Avenue; and in the Mulberry 
and Baxter Bends there is a vast popula- 
tion to which religion of any kind has 
absolutely no meaning. When there is 
so broad a field for philanthropic work 
at our own doorsteps, it is almost ineredi- 
ble that we, as a nation, should prefer to 
bestow our charity at arm’s length. 

‘But it is no part of my purpose in this 
article either to preach a sermon on home 
charity or to propound a plan for the 
restriction of immigration. My aim is 
merely to state the facts as I have seen 
them, to tell something of how some 
adopted Americans live, and then allow 
my readers to draw their own inferences. 

By all odds the most vicious, igno- 
rant and degraded of all the immigrants 
who come to our shores are the Italian 
inhabitants of Mulberry Bend and the 
surrounding region of tenements. Within 
a stone’s throw of the City Hall, and 
the offices of the great newspapers, mid- 
way between two of the busiest thorough- 
fares of this busiest city of the New 
World, is an eddy in the life of the 
city where the scum collects, where the 
very offscourings of all humanity seem 
to findalodgment. In the great ‘* dumb- 
bell” tenements, in the rickety old frame 
buildings, in the damp, unwholesome 
cellars, on the sidewalks and in the 
gutters reeking with filth and garbage, 


‘is a seething mass of humanity, so igno- 


rant, so vicious, so depraved that they 
hardly seem to belong to our species. 
Men and women; yet living, not like 
animals, but like vermin! Every door 
and alley way is a sewer from which 
pour invisible rivers of foul gases, pes- 
tilential odors. and germs of disease. 
Villainous looking men lounge about 


the doorways, and scan every strange 
face with that suspicion which is born of 
a sense of evil-doing; black-eyed, full- 


breasted women, some of them scarcely 
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MULBERRY BEND. 


past the age of girlhood, and others as of every nationality. Hulking youths 
wrinkled, ugly and repulsive looking as lounge around the entrances to the 
the witches of our story-books, sit upon liquor shops, the last successors of that 
the curbstones, unconcernedly nursing all-powerful ‘‘ gang” which took its name 
their babes and earning a scanty live- from its warning ery of ‘‘Wy-ho;” and 
lihood by retailing stale bread at two here and there isa blue-coated policeman 





and three cents a loaf. Jew peddlers, 
vicious and vociferous, sell spoiled fish, 
tainted meats and decaying vegetables 
from rickety wagons drawn by skeleton 
horses. Drunkards, thieves, lost women 


with club in hand and revolver ready, 
alert for the stiletto or slung-shot which 
is bound to come to him sooner or later 
if he remains on the post and does his 
duty. 
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LODGINGS OF TRAVELING MUSICI 


The Bend is not a pleasant neighbor- 
hood by day, in the dim sunlight which 
straggles down between the tall tene- 
ments and renders visible the sidewalks 
reeking with filth, the gutters choked 
with decaying garbage and animal mat- 
ter, and the wretches who are compelled 
to live here and who make the place 
what it is. 

But it must be seen on a summer's 
night and under the guidance, not of a 
policeman or detective, but of one who 
knows the place thoroughly and who 
has the confidence of the more powerful 
scoundrels who, to all intents and pur- 


poses, govern the district, in order to gain: 


an adequate idea of the depth of degra- 
dation in which it is possible for human 
beings to exist. Ona hot night the en- 
tire population seems to be on the street, 
drunken, noisy and profane. Here and 
there is a huckster’s cart illumined by a 
flaring oil-lamp. The rum shops are all 
ablaze, and half-dressed men and women 
are staggering through the open door- 
ways bearing pails of stale beer, which 
is retailed at the rate of two cents a glass, 
or that more deadly and fiery compound 
which passes current in this region for 


ANS. 


whiskey, and costs a 
dollar and forty cents 
a barrel to manufact- 
ure. From the open 
doorways of the cel- 
lar dives come the 
sounds of discordant 
dance-musie and the 
shuffle of waltzing 
feet. Shrieks of ag- 
ony, drunken impre- 
cations, shouts of 
murder, the clanking 
of goblets and tum- 
blers, and the crash- 
ing of broken glass 
or the noise of some 
fierce fight, form the 
babel of sounds which 
assails your ears. <A 
brawny Italian stag- 
gers out of an alley- 
way, bleeding from 
half a dozen knife- 
wounds, and disap- 
pears in the darkness, 
Is he going to seek 
the aid and protection 
of the police? Not atall. Of the law, 
as represented by the blue coat and brass 
buttons, he has as great a fear as his as- 
sailant, who is calmly wiping his bloody 
knife in one of the rear tenements. He 
will nurse his wounds until he recovers, 
and then—there will be three lines in the 
morning papers about a ‘* Fatal Stabbing 
Affray in Mulberry Bend.” 

But, enough of theexterior. The trouble 
has been that most of the people who 
have attempted to solve the tenement- 
house problem have contented themselves 
with studying the question from the side 
walk; andthe street is clean and orderly 
in comparison to the interior of one of 
these tenements. Enter one of the nar- 
row hall-ways and climb the stairs. It 
makes no difference which house you 
select ; there are but slight variations in 
the degrees of filth and wretchedness. 
The walls and balusters are damp and 
slimy to the touch. The air has that in- 
describable heavy, fetid odorwhich comes 
to an atmosphere that has been breathed 
and breathed again until every particle 
of oxygen is exhausted. Pass yourhand 
along the wall, and it will be covered 
with vermin. Be ascareful as you may, 
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an entire change of clothing and a Turk- 
ish bath will be necessary before you can 
venture into your own home. The doors 
of the rooms are open, and any one will 
serve as a sample of the rest. From 
iwenty to thirty human beings will occu- 
py a single room not over eighteen feet 
square, lying on benches and on the bare 
floor, and when in a stupid state of 
inebriety literally piled upon one anoth- 
ev like cordwood, This tenement-house 
system is peculiar. Frequently one man 
leases the whole house. Joseph Franchi, 
who is the Vanderbilt of Little Italy, 
controls three, and has, per- 


tenements as they do nowhere else in the 
world, while young girls are openly sold, 
by their parents, into a slavery which is 
worse than death, for a five-dollar bill; 
and yet we, as a nation, throw open wide 
our doors to these people who come to 
us laden with all the vice, the ignorance, 
the bestiality of the lowest classes of 
Europe. We remove the restrictions 
imposed by a monarchical government, 
and make no effort to instruct them 
how to enjoy the freedom which we 
offer them. Yet we send millions of 
dollars annually to benefit the heathen 





haps, $40,000 in the bank. a 
These tenements are sublet Z 
by the single room to fami- 
lies, or ‘* padrones ” who rent 
floor and bench room at so 
much a night. <A father, 
mother, and three or four 
children will occupy a room 
twelve feet square, with a 
single window, and take four 
or five boarders, but such 
luxury as this stamps the 
head of the family as an aris- 
tocrat among these adopted 
fellow-citizens of ours. Here 
are the organ-grinder with 
his monkey coiled up on top 
of his organ, the rag-picker 
with his bag and hook, the 
worker on the garbage scows 
still reeking with the filth he 
has been handling all day, 
drunken women sprawled 
over the benches and on the 
floor, and, among them, chil- 
dren of all ages, news-boys 
and boot-blacks, little violin- 
ists and flower-girls, many 
of them as drunk as their 
elders, 

Growing up amid dirt, vice 
and ignorance, where virtue 
is unknown and modesty im- 
possible, these are to be our fellow-citizens 
of to-morrow. But vice, as it exists among 
them, can hardly be looked upon from 
our standpoint. While the marriage re- 
lation exists, it is disregarded, and it is 
no wneommon thing to find one man 
living in comparative harmony with two 
or three women, or vice-versa. Poly- 
gauiny and polyandry flourish in New York 

Vou. 1X.—4 











A DUMB-BELL TENEMENT, 


in Asia, Africa and the Islands of the 
Pacific. 

All along the river front, on the 
wharves, any summer evening can be 
seen tired-looking mothers, with their 
broods of dirty, puny children, trying in 
vain to get a breath of fresh air. Whole 
families of Italians, from the noisome 
alleys and courts of Mulberry and Baxter 
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Bend, lolling about on the bales and 
boxes, babies playing perilously near the 
string-pieces, drunken men and women 
trying to forget the heat by deadening 
their senses with stale beer. Gaunt, 
dirty, hungry, miserable, many of these 


“ 








BOHEMIAN CIGAR-MAKERS. 


wretched creatures sleep here on the 
docks rather than go back to the squalid 
cellars and stifling rooms which they 
call homes. <A slight breeze ripples the 
dark river, bearing no freshness on ‘its 
wings, but stirring the poisonous vapors 
which rise from the sewers which dis- 
charge under the docks and disturbing 
the water, thick with the refuse of chem- 


ical works, oil refineries, and all the 
various foulness of a great city. Horri- 


ble! Yes; but it is the only watering- 
place of the dwellers in the tenements. 
Though the Italian settlement in the 
Bend is perhaps the worst, it is hard to 
place it below—in point of filth, degra- 
dation and immorality—the great tene- 
ment-house district east of the Bowery, 
inhabited by Polish and Russian Jews 
and that nondescript medley of Slavonic 
and Teutonic races who know no reli- 
gion and can hardly be said to claim any 
fatherland. Here the conditions are much 
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the same as in Little Italy. The street 
are as dirty; the tenements ave as crowd” 
ed and unwholesome, and in some respects 
the tendencies of the population are more 
dangerous. Our Italian fellow-citizens 
are contented with being allowed to stab 
each other when the 
fancy seizes them. 
But the Poles, Rus- 


sians and _ lowest 
class of Germans 
come to us imbued 
with Anarchistie 
notions — notions 
which are fed by 


the misery and dis- 
appointment of their 
life in this country 
where they had look- 
ed foraftluence with- 
out work, and fos- 
tered by the freedom 
of speech which is 
permitted by laws 
which were framed 
to govern a people 
of entirely different 
character those 
who have been pour- 
ing in upon us from 
the slums of Europe. 
There is, perhaps, 
more education, but 
there is more 
Liberty, with these 
and virtue or mor- 


to 


also 
discontent and vice. 

people, means license ; 
ality in any form is regarded as a con- 
cession to laws which are hateful because 
they are formulated by the governing 
class. The Italian might be a good citi- 
zen if he knew how; absolute, almost in- 
conceivable ignorance is largely respon- 
sible for his condition. This motley 
crowd never would, under any cireum- 
stances, be other than a constant threat 
against all law and order. They know 
how, but they won't. Anarchy is no 
idle dream of alarmists, as the Chicago 
riots proved ; and it is safe to assert 
that the secret societies are numerically 
stronger and better organized here in 
New York than they were in the West. 
As the laws against them are more rig- 
idly enforced in Europe, steamer-loads 
of recruits land in Castle Garden every 
week; and we, as a nation with an over- 
weening confidence in our strength, allow 
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them to come, hold their meetings, manu- 
facture their dynamite, and publish their 
incendiary papers. We treat them as will- 
ful children who are to be occasionally 
checked, but who are allowed to have 
pretty much their own way after all. 
But dynamite is a dangerous plaything 
to allow in the hands of a vicious child. 
Yet, what are we to do with them ? Op- 
position only makes them more sécret in 
their operations, and further inflames 
them against law and order; and the 
new arrivals add to their strength and 
courage. 

Looking at the question from a broad 
sociological standpoint, and putting any 
sentiments of humanity aside, it is almost 
a matter of con- 
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social scale than the inhabitants of the 
Bend and the dumb-bells of the East 
Side, I am not prepared to say. 

There is one feature of these Ridge, 
Eldridge and Allen street dumb-bells 
which renders them more dangerous to 
the community at large than the more 
open wretchedness of Little Italy. They 
are largely inhabited by the Bohemian 
cigar-makers and Polish and Russian 
Jew tailors. Cigars are made here with 
infection under the coarse Pennsylvania 
wrappers, and the seeds of disease are 
stitched into the garments. The filler of 
the cigars is largely composed of butts 
gathered from the gutters and barroom 
spittoons, washed and carefully unrolled 





gratulation that the 
death rate among 
the inhabitants of 
these tenements is 
something over fif- 
ty-seven per cent., 
and the mortality 
among children un- 
der five years of age 
is, insome localities, 
as high as seventy 
per cent. 

The unsanitary 
conditions of these 
tenements Have 
been pretty thor- 
oughly written up, 
and efforts have 
been made by oneor 
two philanthropic 
owners to build bet- 
ter houses and im- 
prove the condition 
of the inmates. 
However, these iso- 
lated instances are 
but a drop in the 
bucket, and if, per- 
chance, one family 
moves out of a 














‘**dumb-bell” into 

one of the model 

tenements, their place is taken by a dozen 
new arrivals from Castle Garden. Asa 
matter of fact, I have found that the 
model tenements are largely occupied by 
a better class, whether improved by their 
surroundings or, as I suspect, because 
they are naturally a step higher in the 


MURDERER’S ALLEY. 


to reinforce the cheap tobacco which is 
supposed to form the basis. 

These tenements lack the picturesque 
squalor of the ramshackle concerns in 
the Bend, where narrow alleys and rear 
rookeries tend to lend variety to the 
wretchedness. They are great prison- 
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like structures of brick, with narrow 
doors and windows, cramped passages 
and steep rickety stairs. They are built 
through from one street to the other, 
with a somewhat narrower building con- 
necting them; for this reason, they are 
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air penetrates the narrow streets of the 
city, these fire-escape balconies are used 
as sleeping-rooms by the poor wretches 
who are fortunate enough to have win- 
dows opening upon them. Thedrainageis 
horrible, and even the Croton as it flows 





A BREATHING-SPOT, 


ealled dumb-bell tenements. The nar- 
row court-yard that is thus left in the 
middle is a damp, foul-smelling place, 
supposed to do duty as an air-shaft: I 
say supposed, for had the foul fiend de- 
signed these great barracks they could 
not have been more villainously ar- 
ranged to ayoid any chance of ventila- 
tion. Here, as in the Bend, many fam- 
ilies live in inner rooms into which a 
ray of sunlight never penetrates. In case 
of fire they would be perfect death-traps, 
for it would be impossible for the occu- 
pants of the crowded rooms to escape by 
the narrow stairways, and the flimsy 
fire-escapes which the owners of the tene- 
ments were compelled to put up a few 
years ago are so laden with broken fur- 
niture, bales and boxes that they would 
be worse than useless. In the hot sum- 
mer months, when hardly a breath of 


from the tap in the noisome courtyard, 
seems to be contaminated by its sur- 
roundings and have a fetid smell. 

These are but two typical tenement- 
house districts. In Cherry and Water 
streets, up-town on the West side, and 
seattered here and there throughout the 
city, there are other blocks which are al- 
most if not quite as bad. Cancers which 
are eating into the very heart of the 
country! Hot-beds of immorality and 
crime ! 


Could any scheme be devised to put. 


a stop to the wholesale immigration of 
these creatures it might be possible to 
improve the rising generation, The elders 
are, In my opinion, absolutely irredeem- 
able. But, instead of making any efforts 
towards improvement, we are allowing 
Europe to add fuel to the flame which 
must some day burst forth to the damage 
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of all concerned. Go to Castle Gar- 


den any day when an emigrant steamer 


arrives, and see the motley. crowd who are 
herded together like animals in that his- 
torie and dirty building. Irish, Italians, 
Russians, Polish Jews, Germans, French 
and Seandinavians—shaggy men with 
wild eyes and unkempt hair, the very 
beau-ideals of the Nihilists of the comic 
papers; dirty, squalling children; old 
men and women, tottering and decrepid, 
with all the repulsiveness of ignorant 
senility—lving around on bundles and 
boxes, squatted on the floor, velling and 
gesticulating in vigorous efforts to be 
understood by the officials, jabbering, 
quarrelling, swearing among themselves, 
or gazing about in stupid indifference 
according to their natures! I do not mean 
to say that all the immigrants are lazy, 
vicious and ignorant. There are sturdy, 
honest Irish faces, stolid, determined Secan- 
dinavians, bright young English, Scotch 
and German men and women who will 
make good citizens ; but it is safe to say 
that fully one-half of those who landed 
at Castle Garden last year, and for years 
previously, have been a positive detri- 
ment to the country. We have ignor- 
ance and dirt and misery enough of our 
own without importing any, and Castle 
Garden is a bad place to start from. 

It is not a cheerful spectacle to see the 
scum and offscourings of Europe thus 
poured upon our shores; and taking this 
in connection with a knowledge of how 
they live after they get here, it becomes 
an important problem what the coun- 
try will come to if this sort of thing is 
kept up; for it is a lamentable fact that 
these, our adopted Americans, do not im- 
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prove. They have all our vices, and bring 
many with them which would make the 
native American rough, of the worst type, 
shudder. With them, a land of liberty 
means a land of license. Their idea of 
freedom is an abolition of all government. 
They have heard of America as a land 
where gold is to be picked up in thestreets. 
They have heard of the high prices paid 
for labor, but nothing of the high cost of 
living; and they are disappointed, soured. 

Lhave attempted to give a suggestion 
of how some of ouradopted fellow-citizens 
live; but no words nor pictures can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the wretchedness, 
the misery, the squalor, the vice and the 
ignorance which exist in these tenements. 
Here in the largest city in the New 
World, where charitable institutions 
abound and where societies for the relief 
of everything under the sun are rich and 
prosperous, these miserable creatures live 
and die with no one to lift a finger to help 
them to better their condition. They are 
becoming more numerous every day. The 
children are growing up with the vice 
and ignorance of their parents, and, in 
addition, they have all the discontent 
with their condition, all the rebelliousness 
against those who are more fortunately 
situated, which our New World atmos- 
phere seems to engender. 

What can be done for them? How can 
this tide of immigration be checked? are 
questions which it is the duty of our phil- 
anthropists and law-makers to discuss 
and decide. Certain it is that something 
must be done, and that vigorously and 
quickly, or we shall be obliged to consid- 
er the graver question: What are they 
going to do with us# 


A TONY: 
A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


BY EVELYN MALCOLM, 


ARIAR! Come down 
right away. It’s me; 
John. Ive got suthin 
to show you.” 

At the sound of 
that voice Miss Ma- 
ria’s crinolined skirts 
showed signs of great 

She left her preserving jars 








agitation. 
and peaches, and hurried down into the 
wide, lower hall of the big farm-house. 


‘Howdy, John ?” she cried, as she 
kissed him. ‘‘Et’s jest like you to turn 
up suddint like this way without *‘ with 
your leave,’ or ‘by your leave,’ and me 
a-thinking you was in Virginny—but 
merey me! what hey you here, John; 
who is this?” 

Adjusting her spectacles on her thin 
nose, she turned her piercing eyes upon 
a cowering figure in the corner. 

The figure had a pair of big, black 
eyes, however—fierce, rebellious, and full 
of passionate gloom—which met Miss 
Maria’s unflinchingly. 

When the spinster recovered her 
breath she saw, huddled close in the cor- 
ner, a girl of perhaps sixteen, attired in 
clothes much too big for her; her dark, 
defiant face was intense and sharp as a 
gypsy's. 

‘* Her name,” said John, ** is Antonina 
-~Tony for short ; she’s a half-blood; 
found her down in Virginny :; was 
moderately kind to her, for the poor 
thing did hev to work hard, and by Gob. 
ef she didn’t foller me, and say she will 
stay whether we want her or not! How’s 
that, Mariar? 

‘‘The idear! Of course, John, you'll 
send her back again where she belongs,” 
cried Miss Maria, sharply. 

‘“Wal, I kinder thought thet you 
might use her round the place, eh?” 
John asked hesitatingly, his kind eyes 
fastened wistfully on his sister’s sharp 
face. ‘* Ye see, Mariar, Tony is powerful 
grateful for any kindness, and she’s dead 
sot on me, because I treated her ’s ef she 
war a human creetur—an’ Mariar, I can’t, 


reely now, I can't, find et in my heart 
to send her back to her old life.” 

There was a rush, a wild ery, and 
Tony flung herself at John’s feet, and 
threw her arms about his knees. 

“Oh, yuh’s the kindest man in the 
world ! Oh, God will bless yuh, I'm 
shuah He will! Oh, yuh won't send Tony 
back to be beaten by her brother's wife 
and made to dig and hoe till her back 
feels as if ‘t was crackin’ in the hot sun; 
where no one cares nuthin about her, 
an’ where there be nuthin but a lot of 
blacks who don't understand Tony’s 
thoughts—for her mother was a white 
woman, and her father warn’t, by no 
means, a black, but a very, very yaller 
mulatto, and she has feelins above the 
blacks, and only wants to stay neah yuh. 
Oh, missus,” the girl went on, turning 
on her knees to Miss Maria, and lifting 
a face of agonised, tearful entreaty to 
her, “yuh won't go back on Tony, will 
yuh?” 

‘*That settles it!” said John; ‘Ef I 
sent her back now, Mariar, that face o° 
hern would haunt me while I lived!” 
and he furtively wiped a tear from his 
eye. ‘‘ You see, Mariar, we hev been 
givin’ twenty-five cents every Sunday to 
educatin’ the heathen, and here is a 
heathen right here for us to do the 
right thing by! Do you think there is 
a heathen in all Chiny more desolate 
and despairin’ than this young un ? 
Don't you think it will be as acceptable 
to God ef we stretch out a hand to her 
as we would toany pig-tailed Chinaman, 
ef we war missionaries and went away 
for thet purpose? Git up, Tony! Don’t 
ery—git up! John Pond is yer friend, 
and don’t forgit it! Shake!” 

Tony ‘‘shook.” Then to the dismay 
of Miss Maria, she leaped to her feet and, 
throwing her bundle high in the air, 
commenced to sing in a yoice more 
beautiful than any Miss Maria had ever 
heard! Surely the angels in heaven 


could fill the jasper avenues with no 
more beautiful, liquid sound than Tony 
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lid, as with clasped hands and glowing 
eves she swayed to and fro and pealed 
forth in wonderful notes, like a shower 
of stars, her anthem of thanksgiving to 
(rod: 

* Oh, holy Lord! Oh, holy Lord— 

Done with sin and sorrow! 

My good Lord, send me down my erown— 

Done with sin and sorrow! 

I will not let You go, my Lord 

No one can work like Him 

Until You come and bless my soul! 

No one can work like Him! 

(io down, Moses! Way down in Egypt, 

Tell ole Pharaoh—let My people go!" 

So Tony stayed. 

Miss Maria grew to love her as much 
as John. She was the most gracious, 
the most sympathetic, the most winsome 
creature in the world! She was storm 
and sunshine, and her heart was pure 
gold! Besides this, she had a_ lovely 
face. Her skin was olive, and her 
cheeks and lips glowed like carnations; 
her liquid, black eyes and_ beautiful 
teeth which shone like little bits of 
purest ivory, made her face look like 
some rich-colored tropical flower! There 
was nothing African about her but 
her pronunciation, and her melting, con- 
traito voice! She worked hard all day 
about the farm, and at night she sang 
for them the old, Methodist hymns, so 
dear to the heart of the New England 
farmer, in a voice which reached the 
distant woods in its wonderful, subtle 
strength, and made them echo faintly 
like a choir of angels! 

** There never, never was,” Miss Maria 
asserted, ‘‘sence time began, a more 
wonderful, a more heavenly voice than 
Tony's! I feel sometimes when listenin’ 
to her as if I must fall on my knees and 
shriek, ‘Amen! Amen!’ It seems ’s ef 
‘twarn't reely Tony at all, but a heaven- 
ly messenger a-singin’ inside of her.” 

The Methodist hymns were varied 
occasionally by plantation melodies, aft- 
er this stvle: 

‘The ham bone am good, 
The chicken am sweet, 

The possum am very, very fine! 
But gimme, oh, gimme— 


Oh, how I wish you would— 
Dat watermelon spilin’ on de vine!” 


Then Miss Maria would join with 
John in laughing, looking up the while 
apologetically at the daguerreotypes of 
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her prim-faced ancestors on the wall, as 
if tosay: 

“Taint right, but ef I don’t laugh 
I'll split—and then it’s only Tony, you 
know!” 

Soon Tony’s voice became the talk of 
the village, and the people turned out in 
crowds to hear her at the old meeting- 
house, every Wednesday and Sunday 
evening. She grew and flourished in 
beauty; there was no need now for her 
to work on the farm, for her services 
were eagerly sought by the churches for 
twenty miles around and she was well 
paid. 

John and Maria always occupied the 
front seat, and were not left behind in 
the ‘‘ Amens !” at the end of each verse. 

Then the ‘‘ red-letter day” in Tony’s 
life dawned. Her Fate walked into that 
little meeting-house one soft evening in 
May, and sat down. Not one of the 
good people who saw the stranger enter 
—the tall, strong young man with the 
tanned face and city-bred air—guessed 
that he was Tony’s Fate, but Tony, sitting 
by the little organ on the pulpit, knew 
it as plainly as if she saw it written in 
letters of fire on the wall. 

She did not analyze the feeling; it was 
quite beyond her—she was too simple, 
too ignorant to be capable of introspec- 
tion—and for this new, joyous feeling 
she had no name. But the meeting- 
house and the faces faded away, leaving 
her, in spirit, face to face with this 
stranger, for whose coming, it now 
seemed to her, she had been waiting. 

It was to him that she sang that night 
in the happiness of her heart, instead of 
to God: 

**O, Paradise! O, Paradise! 

I feel ‘twill not be long— 

Patience—I almost think I hear 

Faint fragments of thy song! 
O, Paradise! 

As she sang on in strains magical, in- 
spired, it seemed to the listeners as if a 
vista of Heaven had opened before their 
wondering eyes—star-studded depths of 
sapphire space, and in the far distance the 
wonder of that City, not made by hands! 

Soon after, the meeting dispersed, and 
the stranger, as if led against his will, 
walked to Tony’s side, as she descended 
the pulpit steps. 

‘*T want to thank you for the greatest 
pleasure in my life!” he said, impul- 
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sively; ‘I felt that I must tell you this: 
you have a wonderful voice—wonder- 
ful!” 

‘Tm glad yuh think so!” said Tony 
softly. 

John had come up behind them. 

‘You struck it jest right, stranger! 
When Tony sings I feel as ef my heart 
must bust with pain or sweetness—or 
suthin. Who air you? to 
long in these parts!” 

‘For a short while, on business. I 
am stopping at Judge Allen’s.” 

‘Oh, you’re his nephew?” 

** Yes.” 

‘‘Name Gratton, aint it? ‘Less I dis- 
remember, ‘twas a man named Gratton 
his sister Mary married, and went to live 
in York.” 

“Quite right—my 
Gratton.” 

‘* Looks suthin like yer mother—same 
eyes—same features ginerally! I earned 
my fust wages at yer gran’father’s. 
Come in an’ see us—John Pond—this is 
Mariar—house opposite the cross-roads 
as you turn up to Goodwin's. Tony ‘ll 
sing fer you, ef you like! Come on, 
Tony! Evenin’, sir!” 

Tony held out her hand. She lifted 
her eyes, glowing electric with feeling, 
to his. 

‘*Come soon—soon—will yuh?” 

‘Indeed I will,” he answered. 

The next morning at breakfast Grat- 
ton heard Tony’s story from the judge— 
heard it with a feeling of disappointment 
which startled him. 

‘Too bad! I did not dream she had 
a drop of African blood in her,” he said 
slowly. 

‘You didn’t? She has a_ beautiful 
Spanish-looking head, but her accent, 
my dear boy—you can’t escape that!” 

‘‘That proves nothing. I have met 
more than one Southern girl who talked 
exactly like ‘the old, black mammy,’ 
who served her so faithfully. Thrown 
together constantly, how can _ it 
helped?” 

** Well, Tony’s father was a mulatto, 
or a quadroon, [ forget which. I would 
like to wager that her voice will startle 
the world some day. She has a career 
before her,” said the judge emphatically. 

Gratton walked across the fields that 
evening to John Pond’s, humming the 
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hymn he had heard Tony sing the 
evening before. 
‘What a pity!” he said, once or 


twice very thoughtfully, as he walked 
along. ‘It is a sad position to be supe 
rior to one race and inferior to the other; 
to be a part of both but belonging to 
neither.” 

As he approached the house, he saw 
Tony on the porch, leaning against one 
of the pillars, her hands idly clasped, in 
an attitude of waiting. 

‘*You see I have kept my word,” he 
said, seating himself on the step below 
her. “‘I could hardly wait until the 
morning was past—you know I want to 
hear you sing.” 

“Why did yuh wait long?) Oh, 
suh, I ben watchin’ for you ever since,” 
said Tony, seating herself beside him 
‘Everything ben different, somehow, 
since I saw yuh—there ain't no one here 
abouts like yuh are,” she said in a soft, 
worshipful voice. 

Gratton laughed. He was very much 
amused. But there was a look stamped 
on Tony's face as she leaned toward him. 
which, in a sudden flash, he read aright; 
for instantly there leaped into his brain 
two lines of a song he had heard some- 
where: 


sO 


‘What is love? the maiden saith, 
‘Is it more than life’ 
Is it more than death?’ ” 


He went away rather abruptly, but he 
“ame again another day, and still again, 
drawn there by a fascination which he 
could not resist. 

He romped and talked and sang 
with her, and the days passed all too 
quickly. 

For the first time in her life Tony was 
happy. She loved Gratton with all the 
tropical ardor of her nature, and her 
velvety eyes had a way of speaking for 
themselves which told him the truth, 

It was well into the autumn. One 
day in the middle of October, windless 
and crystal-clear, the like velvet. 
John Pond stood in his orchard whit 
tling a piece of wood, his face screwed 
into a tremendous frown. 

‘*Does he mean serious by Tony? I 
want to know. Can't say that he’s ever 
done anything to show it, ‘cept to be 
friendly and nice—cert’nly he can’t help 
it ef he’s so good-looking. By Gob, here 
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he comes! Say, hullo-hullo! Here I want 
to talk to you.” 

Gratton waved his hand, and jumping 
a wall was soon at John’s side. 

‘‘['m glad you're at home to-day,” 
said Gratton; ‘I had a letter from my 
father again to-day—must go! I hate 
to leave this place. I’ve grown to love 
it. 

‘Goin’ away, hey? Goin’ to git mar- 
ried?” asked John, looking down at his 
clumsy, cowhide boots. 

‘* Married?” repeated Gratton, with a 
light laugh. ‘‘ Ah, no indeed! Why do 
you ask ” 

‘““Young man, no offense, I wanted to 
know. TU tell you why, later. Now, 
has any young woman in New York or 
elsewhere got a hold on you? H’m?” 

‘*‘No,” said Gratton. 

‘*And Tony,” asked John, suddenly 
lifting his head, a spasm of emotion 
crossing his face; ‘‘d’you keer anything 
for her?” 

Grattan colored, hesitated, and then 
held out his hand frankly. 

‘*T care a great deal for her. If I 
were a rich man I would like to educate 
her, send her to Europe, have her glori- 
ous voice perfected, and place her on the 
operatic stage. She is odd, interesting, 
beautiful—oh, yes, I care very much for 
Tony.” 

‘‘ Not in the marryin’ way, though ?” 
ventured John, winking with both eyes, 
very hard, while his lips trembled. 

‘‘No, not that way,” said Grattan, 
quietly. ‘‘I was very much attracted 
to her the first night; she fairly turned 
my head. Frankly, I think I would have 
cared for her in the way you mean, had 
I not learned from my uncle that her 
father was : 

‘* A mullater,” said John,sadly. ‘‘ Thet 
made a difference—yes; well, go on, 
young feller.” 

‘“Well, that rendered it impossible; 
it seemed to place her apart, as it were, 
and while I am fond of Tony and hate 
to part from her, the feeling is pure 
camaraderie i 

‘*Go slow with yer French,” inter- 
posed John. ‘‘ Give it to me straight in 
English.” 

‘The feeling is the same as I might 
have for a man, a boon companion, a 
sympathetic friend.” 
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‘‘Tsee. Shake. T can't ‘zackly blame 
you—but, Tony, this is a bad business fer 
her. There’s one thing you kin do,” he 


said, in a choked voice, ‘‘and thet’s to 
go away right straight off.” 

‘Let me say good-bye to her,” plead- 
ed Grattan. 

‘“What fer? I tell you go.” 

‘* Well, tell her that pe 

“Tell her nuthin’. There’s the road. 
Go.” 

There was nothing to do but obey. 
He left John standing among the fall- 
ing leaves, a desolate, unhappy figure 
which haunted him all the way to New 
York. 

And Tony? Where was she ‘ 

The orchard was at the side of the 
house; the blind side, save for one little 
window opening on the ground, which 
looked into the dairy. This window was 
a favorite corner of Tony’s, and here she 
read her favorite romances, spelling the 
long words out loud in the silence, with- 
out fear of being overheard. Besides, she 
liked the cool, sweet, raspberry-scented 
air of the dairy, and she loved to look 
out of the little window like a_ field- 
mouse and see the stretch of grassy land 
level with her eyes. 

She was sitting here when John called 
Gratton. They were not more than ten 
feet from her, and the place was so still, 
the atmosphere so clear, she heard every 
word. The same feeling of utter des- 
pair which oppresses a prisoner as he 
listens to his death warrant, settled upon 
her heart. 

She felt cold, and sick and trembling: 
she bit her lips frantically, and bury- 
ing her white face between her knees, 
moaned once or twice, only lifting it at 
last to watch with dull, distended eyes, 
Gratton’s retreating figure until hidden 
from view. 

She had been living in a fair dream- 
world of her own, never suspecting that 
she had peopled it only with shadows 
which must melt away in the sunlight 
of common sense—and now, without 
an instant’s warning, they had fled 
in troops, leaving her lonely and cold, 
looking with blank eyes upon the de- 
struction of her brief dream. 

‘Oh, Lord—oh, my good Lord!” 
she moaned, throwing herself upon the 
hard, clay floor; ‘‘I’'m cursed, an’ I 
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want tuh die! Oh, take me, Lord; take 
me jest now!” 

She lay there for a long time, until 
she heard Miss Maria calling her. This 
roused her, and she satup. They must 
not know—they must not guess; she 
must wash away the tears, and—but 
putting her hand to her face she found 
that there were no tears. In every 
other lesser grief in her life the tears 
had come readily; now when her heart 
was bursting with pain, her eyes were 
avy. Tony did not reason out the why 
and wherefore. She stood up, pulled 
herself together forcibly, and went shiv- 
ering into the sunlight. 

Miss Maria was baking, and baking 
was a weighty matter to that good soul. 
She was very excited, her cap was awry, 
and jher neat collar loosened she 
darted hither and thither from oven to 
table. As Tony entered the kitchen the 
smell of hot biscuit was appetizing; and 
Miss Maria with a proudly poised head, 
pointed to the table where the week's 
bread, two apple-pies, and a panful of 
biscuits were arranged in rows. 

**How’s them fer biscuits, Tony? I 
want to know. Don’t they beat yer 
Virginny corn bread all to shucks?” 

‘Yes ‘m, they do,” said Tony, foreing 
a smile, as she held her hands before the 
stove, 

‘Well, Tony, I am right proud of 
‘em—they're jist right! Now you set 
the table for tea, and T’ll ring the bell 
fer John. Tony, air you sick? Yer as 
pale as a statute—a chalk figger!” 

**T feel cold, a little bit—it'll pass off, 
Miss Maria; don’ mind me!” 

“You see the weather is changin’— 
look out here; she pointed to the west. 
Tony looked drearily out. Across the 
western sky were cold tints, steel-blue 
and saffron, and the sun was sinking in 
a stormy glitter. It had grown colder 
as the evening came on; the leaves were 


as 


falling, drifting, fast and faster. Yes, 
the chill of the coming winter was 
stealing over the silent Jandscape— 


soon he would be here in white-robed 
majesty like the conqueror for whose 
coming the hills had waited, robed in 
splendor. 

Tony, in a dim way, realized the 
melancholy beauty of the scene, and 
shivered as she turned away. The sea- 
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sons might come and go, but in her 
heart it would be winter always! 

**Do you know what thet means? It 
means frost; and thet calico dress aint 
no fit coverin’ fer you on a day like this. 
Go up sta’rs at onct, an’ put on thet red 
flannel petticoat I give you!” 

Attea, John watched Tony with anxious 
eyes. She did not seem quite like herself, 
but, as Maria said repeatedly, she'd got 
a chill, and Maria understood girls better 
than he did. Did she wonder that Grat- 
ton had not come to the farm that day? 
Could she by any chance have over- 
heard? No, not likely! If she had she 
would have cried, as girls will, and would 
have gone off by herself to have the cry 
out. 

Tony was unusually gentle that night. 
As she poured out John’s tea, she let one 
hand rest lovingly on hisshoulder, When 
the meal was finished and Miss Maria 
had brought out her patchwork, she filled 
John’s pipe and sat close to him on the 
hair sofa, listening to every word he said, 
but saying little. 

Suddenly Tony looked from him to 
Miss Maria, and there was a break in her 
voice when she said: 

“Tm goin’ tuh sing fer yuh! ” 

‘* Ef you feel well enough, dear, do ; 
it’s ben so long sence we've had a nice, 
quiet evenin’ together,” exclaimed Miss 
Maria. ‘* Mr. Gratton hain’t ben here to- 
day—has he?—fer a wonder. Can any- 
thing hev happened up to the judge's?” 

‘**T dunno,” said John sharply. 
on, Tony.” 

In a hushed, sweet voice Tony sang 
one song after the other. She finished 
with ‘*My Old Kentucky Home,” and 
on the last verse her voice hung with a 
dreamy, touching pathos that brought the 
tears to John’s eyes. 


‘Go 


The head must bow and the back will have to bend, 
Wherever the darkey may g0; 
A few more days and the troubles all will end 
In the field where the sugar cane grow: 
A few more days to tote the weary load 
No matter, it will never be light; 
A few more days till we totter on the road, 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good-night! 


She rose abruptly after the last words, 
and, kissing Miss Maria lightly on the 
cheek, left the room, saying: 

‘*Good-night. I'm dead tired. Tl go 
tuh sleep, and in the morning I'll be 
better, I'm shuah.” 














Once in her room and the door closed 
behind her, Tony fell upon her knees be- 
side the bed and threw her arms out on 
tle gaudy calico quilt. Her passionate 
prayer was a silent one; and when she 
rose from her knees after a long time, 
her face was marked by a new peace and 
resolution. 

She opened the drawers of the little, 
unpainted bureau standing between the 
windows, and took from it one by one 
all her little possessions. 

They were not much, to be sure: the 
Bible which the minister gave her on 
Christmas morning; the red, silk sash 
from one of the members of the church, 
and the chain and locket from another; 
her new hat, the village milliner’s best 
effort, Which she had bought out of her 
savings only the week before, and a few 
other trifles. She would not need them 
again where she was going. 

The chain and locket, and the Bible 
she laid on one side, and on top of them 
she placed a piece of paper, bearing the 
words ‘for John.” The rest she placed 
near them, ‘‘for Maria;” and the flicker 
of a smile passed over her pale lips 
as she fancied Miss Maria’s sharp face 
under the nodding pink roses on her 
new hat. Well, even if she never wore 
it, she could keep it in remembrance of 
her. 

With a dull sense of her own misery 
she commenced to undress with listless 
fingers, but threw herself partially dis- 
robed across the bed, and lay with wide, 
sleepless eyes waiting for the dawn. 

The next morning, John awoke with 
a dazed feeling. He sat up in bed and 
scratched his head. 

‘* Ben dreamin’!” he said; ‘* dreamin’ 
of Tony—thought she came in here an’ 
kissed me—laid her hand on my ha’r— 
can’t git rid of it, nohow! Dreams 
are nasty things.” 

His eyes suddenly became riveted, and 
a ghastly yellow tint stole over his face 
as he stretched his hand out and touched 
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a folded piece of paper, pinned to the 
quilt, 

‘“Twant no dream—'twant no dream 
at all!” he said, unpinning the note with 
trembling fingers. 

And this was what he read, written 
in lead-pencil, laborious, and guiltless of 
a single capital : 


‘‘ dear john i prayed all nite an i see 
wat i mus do, go back to vaginny wer i 
belong to. ther ain no room fer tony 
with the whites. imos forgot i wos part 
nigger til i herd mister graton an you 
an i never forget it agan. say goodby to 
maria, john you ben good to me. oh 
john how i love you 

yours til death 
and after in heaven 
tony 


It was 
was able 
letters to 
swered, 

It was with a feeling of anticipation 
and misgiving that he walked up the 
muddy, straggling road leading to the 
neighborhood where he had first seen 
her. A tall, good-looking negress turned 
into the road, carrying a half-naked, ebon 
youngster on her hip. Her head was 
surmounted by a gaudy turban, and her 
teeth flashed whitely as she smiled at 
him. 

John recognized her at once as Tony’s 
brother’s wife. 


almost a year later before John 
to go to Virginia. Of all his 
Tony, only one had been an- 


**Declar’ tu Gord!” she cried; ** yuh 
yer agin!” 

‘*T want to see Tony,” said John. 

“Tony!” she sereamed; ‘*why she 
wa’nt yer mighty long ’fo she died! She 
dint kyer her head high no mo’ wen 


she come back. She’s dade, Tony is. 
We dint fight no mo’ wen she come back 
yer. Died mo’n fo’ months go.” 
‘*HWever?” asked John, thickly. 
“No,” said the woman, shaking her 
head slowly; ‘‘ not fever—I dunno zackly 
—she jes’ died, jest laid down an’ died.” 


“SSS 
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CHAPTER XIX.—conTinveEn. 





VERYTHING was, 
: in fact, ready for the 
house at Beechland, 
everything but the 
site on which it was 
to be built. They 
had examined and 
© S discussed the merits 
of several, but settled on nothing, till one 
fine October afternoon, four months after 
the birth of her eighth baby, Mary’s clear 
voice was heard ringing through the 
house: 

‘**Come, children, your father is going 
to choose the site!” 

Immediately was heard a gathering 
and scampering like that heard in Hame- 
lin when the pied piper blew his first note ; 
and the whole flock, busy a moment be- 
fore with work and lessons, poured out 
of the house. 

It was a tribe to make a mother’s heart 
glad, though it might cause her some 
weary hours. 

There was Atalanta, a tall slender girl, 
with her mother’s splendid hair, and eyes 
as black as eyes can be. If you wished 
to find fault, you might say that she was 
too white and colorless in the face. But 
the lack of color was no indication of ill- 
health, though she had, perhaps, run up 
too fast for present strength, but not for 
activity. She could shoot a deer in the 
forehead at twenty paces, go up a tree 
like a squirrel, and climb rocks with any 
of the brothers. She could walk on the 
narrow top of a board fence, on the tips 
of her toes, like a ballet-dancer, and had 
walked the ridge-pole of the house. She 
was as light as thistle-down, and carried 
her head with a backward toss like a deer 
about to fly. 

James was a sober, dark-haired boy, 
much like what his father had been at 
his age. Dick, Francis and Charles were 
healthy, noisy young rascals, of ages 
ranging from seven to ten. William 
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and Mary were twins—the girl a dreamy, 
tender child, the boy, a consequential, 
little boaster who needed to have his 
self-conceit taken down occasionally. 
Kitty, four years old, followed in sueces- 
sion of age; but that was the only re- 
spect in which she ever followed, having 
a well-defined will and temper of her 
own. Robert, familiarly known as Bub, 
“ame out only in his mother’s arms. 

This tribe overflowed the house, and 
made the woods vocal. They quarreled 
within reasonable bounds, and loved each 
other devotedly, if tacitly. They played 
tricks on each other, on their mother, on 
Nancy and her helper, Jemima, on Timo- 
thy and his wife, Norah. They made 
themselves sick with green apples and 
cucumbers, tore their clothes, daubed 
their shoes, studied their lessons with 
their father for teacher, said their prayers 
night and morning, told no lies, did no 
mean nor dishonest action, were intelli- 
gent, modest, and all that their parents 
could reasonably desire. 

Doctor Martin led the procession, with 
James beside him carrying pegs, cords 
and a hammer; while Kitty held his 
other hand, asking questions and insist- 
ing on being attended to. Atalanta fol- 
lowed with her three younger brothers 
revolving about her, hanging on her 
arms, pushing her, cuffed by her, turn- 
ing somersaults, and, for a change, clos- 
ing with each other like prize-fighters. 
Willie held one of her hands. 

Mary brought up the rear, with the 
baby in her arms, and little Maze hold- 
ing a fold of her gown. 

They first visited all the spots where the 
doctor had decided not to build, making 
a circle which brought them finally to a 
pleasant upward sweep of land south of 
the still unspoiled cedar-ledge, and close 
to the ‘' bride’s oak,” now a sturdy young 
tree. 

‘This is the best place, undoubtedly,” 
Mrs. Martin said. ‘* The land is steep in 
front to the road; but we can have it 
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terraced, and the avenue can make a wide 
half-moon sweep.” 

“The drainage will be good,” added 
the doctor, taking up the song of praise. 
Everything runs away from here ex- 
copt the alder-spring, and that is just 
what we want. How do you like it, 
young folks ?” 

A chorus of approval followed, in 
which the baby joined. ‘‘ Bub votes for 
it!’ said his mother, kissing him fondly. 

She seated herself on the ledge with 
the baby in her arms, and Maze nestled 
down beside her and began to examine 
the trembling gray moss and to talk to 
herself in whispers. When some un- 
usually loud outery from the boys at- 
tracted her attention, she would look up, 
take in the scene one moment with her 
soft eyes, then return to her dreaming. 

The doctor studied his ground, now 
from one side, now from the other, 
James standing by him, watchful and 
silent. 

All the woods about them were clothed 
in the full glory of their autumn color- 
ing. Their house, seen from the place 
where they were gathered, had a solid 
golden background of beeches. Toward 
the north a billowy sea of fantastic color- 
ing blended hazily with the hazy blue of 
the sky. A rubric of maples ran in 
gigantic hieroglyphs through the ever- 
greens across the road; and the road it- 
self was fringed with a rainbow. But the 
cedars near them were all a pure dark- 
green; and Mary with her babe and little 
Maze showed like a bunch of Mayflowers 
against the fragrant boughs. The gray 
moss they sat on was threaded with tiny 
scarlet vines and fairy-like clusters of 
exquisitely tinted leaves, and there were 
lilliputian mines of leaf-gold just show- 
ing in the crevices of the rock. 

The boys became uproarious during 
that pause. 

Do be quiet, boys!" their mother said. 
‘*How can your father think when you 
make such a noise?” 

They became whist in a moment. 

‘*The ends of the house should look 
north and southward,” the doctor said. 
**My study must run backward at the 
south corner.” 

The kitchen must be at the northern 
end, father;” his wife said. 

A chorus struck in, ‘* Where's my 
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chamber?” ‘‘And mine?” “And mine?” 
Kitty being especially peremptory. She 
repeated her question, stamping her foot, 
and still no reply. ‘‘ You’rega nasty old 
thing!” she screamed, striking a little 
round fist at her father’s coat-tails. 

He looked at her critically in one mo- 
ment of awful silence, then took her into 
his hands and set her up into a tree. He 
then went on planning his house, and 
measuring out rooms, while James drove 
the pegs. 

‘**Oh, father!” said Mary, in a deprecat- 
ing undertone, looking uneasily at her 
terrified wight half hidden among the 
boughs to which she clung. 

The doctor somewhat absently took 
her down and seated her by her mother, 
where she remained silent and quelled, 
looking at him askance with inimical 
glances, while he went on explaining his 
plans. 

In the meantime, the children took 
possession of the house between the pegs. 

“This is the kitchen,” said Charles, 
‘‘and mother is making preserves.” He 
dipped his finger into a visionary pot of 
sweets, put it to his mouth, and rolled 
his eyes up ecstatically. 

‘*This is the drawing-room,” said Ata- 
lanta, ‘‘and I am Aunt Elizabeth Elder.” 
She seated herself on a rock, crossed her 
hands and feet, and assumed a polite 
grimace. 

‘**This is father’s study,” said Francis, 
‘and this is his rifle.” He went extra- 
vagantly through the motions of raising, 
aiming, and firing off a rifle, whereupon 
Dick, with a loud groan, fell to the 
ground. 

‘*This is my chamber,” Dick said then, 
coming instantly to life; ‘‘and I’m going 
to bed.” He stretched himself out on the 
greensward and began to snore. 

The other two exchanged a glance of 
intelligence, and pounced upon him. One 
pinned him down and held his hands, 
while the other drew forth from his 
pocket a many-bladed knife. <A fierce 
combat ensued, 

‘* Oh, let em fight,” the doctor said, 
as his wife sat the baby down, and pre- 
pared to separate them. ‘‘It won't do 
’em any harm.” 

The baby, set down in haste, had rolled 
over on his back, and become wedged 
in between two knolls. The mother ran 
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to pick him up, disentangle the grasses 
from his flossy hair, and set him in a 
more secure place. The boys dissolved 
their knoteand stood in loud dispute 
over the knife, Atalanta acting as um- 
pire. 

Maze, all unmindful, or translating all 
into a world of her own, sat with her 
wide gray eyes fixed on air, and built 
up a cloud-palace above the pegs. Frag- 
ments treasured from her father’s talk of 
foreign lands mingled with fairy stories 
she had read to shape the airy structure, 
fantastic pinnacles and domes swimming 
in the bright air, invisible to all but her. 

The doctor went to correct his plan 
accompanied by his wife. 

“We might have a T running across 
the north end,” he said. ‘It could be 
long enough for three rooms; the kitch- 
en, dining-room, and my study. The 
dividing walls should be double, with 
closets in them. A door from outside 
could enter the kitchen through a porch, 
as now. <A door would open from the 
dining-room, here, into the drawing- 
room a 

‘“Wait a minute, dear!” said Mary, 
lighting up. ‘‘An L would be better 
than a T, which would make the kitch- 
en too prominent. And it would be 
better to have the hall and stairs here, 
separating the L completely from the 
rest of the house. The drawing-room 
could be here, and here a little work- 
room. Here is our bed-room, with a 
little room beside it for Maze and Kitty. 
The rest of the children can go up stairs.” 
She paused for breath. 

‘*C'mup up stairs!” cried Dick, seiz- 
ing his brothers. ‘‘ Mother says ¢ ‘mup 
stairs!” and he dragged them up an im- 
aginary stair. 

The doctor, somewhat swept off his 
feet by his wife’s sudden illumination, 
stood slowly taking in her plans, his 
eye-brows raised with a vague notion of 
seeing the better. 

‘*There could be large closets here, 
and here,” Mrs. Martin went on, with 
the fervor of one almost at the goal. 
‘This could be one chimney, with a fire 
for kitchen and dining-room. The draw- 
ing-room chimney could be where Bub 
sits.” 

The baby, who for several seconds had 
been sitting still in a baby trance, came 








out of it when he saw all eyes fixed upon 
him, and seeming to think that some- 
thing was expected of him, put his hands 
to the ground preparatory to rising to 
his feet. 

‘* Sit still, Bub!” cried Dick. ‘‘ You ’re 
achimbley. Look out, there! All your 
bricks are tumblin’ down.” 

‘It isn’t a bad plan,” the doctor ad- 
mitted thoughtfully, with the unconsci- 
ous crest-fallen look of one who finds the 
wind taken out of his sails by somebody 
he is teaching. ‘‘It isn’t a bad plan,” 
he repeated, rubbing his left ear. 

‘*Mamma, where is I doin’ to sleep?” 
asked Maze in a soft whisper against her 
mother’s gown. 

‘*You and Kitty shall have a little 
bed-room close to father and mother, 
heart's darling!” said Mary, 

The discussion flagged, and the family 
sauntered back to their visible home, 
leaving the invisible one in a hazy gold- 
ern. atmosphere, and a cornice of radiant 
foliage, inhabited by peaceful hopes. 

‘* After all, we have been very happy 
here, James,” the wife said, pausing on 
the threshold she had crossed as a bride, 
and looking at the brown logs with tear- 
ful eyes. 

‘* And will continue to be very happy 
here, wife,” the doctor responded, laying 
his hand on her shoulder. ‘* You don’t 
expect to move out to-night, do you?” 

She was glad that she could not. 

‘* Bless me! I must go and print the 
butter!” she said. ‘* Nancy is ironing. I 
had forgotten. There is hardly time to 
finish before supper.” 

Little Maze, standing beside her moth- 
er, saw the humid eyes, and thought that 
it must be the belated butter-printing 
which had called up those tears. She 
followed to the north porch with an ache 
in her childish heart. 

Presently Mrs. Martin, as she stood 
deftly patting the golden butter into 
shape, and printing it with a large rose, 
became aware of the child’s presence, and 
smiled round at her little figure standing 
in the open door against the sunset. 

‘**Mamma, can you get done!” the 
child asked timidly. 

‘*T shall try my best to finish it before 
the sun sets,” said Mary. ‘‘But you 
must n’t interrupt me, dear.” 

Mazy went slowly out, and looked at 


























the western sky, her soul full of trouble. 
The sun seemed to her but a few inches 
above the trees. Then she looked at the 
wooden butter-tray, and saw that it was 
still half full. 

After a moment, a bright thought 
flashed into her clouded face. She glanced 
back at her mother, then ran out across 
the yard and hid herself behind a large 
rock there that seemed to have pinned 
down a remnant of the forest, standing 
yet. She had recollected the story of 
Joshua, and many fragments of script- 
ural lore, from their daily reading, only 
half understood. Those lessons fall upon 
the fluid soul of the child as seed fell 
upon the primeval earth, producing a 
colossal and fantastic growth of ideas. 

Mazy looked about her to make sure 
that no one was in sight, then knelt 
down, and prayed with fervent passion: 
‘*“Q Lord don’t let the sun go down till 
mother’s got her butter printed! O, Lord 
don’t let my mother cry! For Christ's 
sake, Amen.” 

She rose, and looked vividly at the sun. 
Tt still hung, a globe of palpitating gold- 
en fire above the western trees. Gazing 
so, she thought she saw one-half of a 
pair of glittering cymbals, beating, beat- 
ing, leaving the glittering edge of the 
other half visible from time to time. 
And ever beating, it did not seem to 
sink. 

Maze returned to the porch through 
a yard full of large, ghostly suns im- 
printed on her retina by the golden one. 

Mary was drawing the sleeves down 
over her superb white arms; and the 
wooden plates were full of rose-embossed 
pats of butter. The sun, touching the 
tree-tops, threw a sheaf of sparkling 
beams over her as she paused there, 
gazing at it; over her noble, matronly 
form, her sweet and spirited face, as 
dreamy for the moment as Mazy’s own, 
and over her coiled-up hair that glistened 
like a crown. 

She did not lower her eyes when the 
child entered, but held out her hand and 
continued to stand so gazing till the 
pine-tops lost their flame and the last 
sun-ray was withdrawn. 

Then, as if awaking, ‘‘Come, moth- 
er’s little girl!” she said, and led the 
child in. 

And she never knew that Mazy had 
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been a mighty man of valor for her that 
evening, unless she had read some mys- 
tic translation of the child’s prayer in 
that momentary tranced gazing at the 
setting sun. 

Inside the house it was nightfall, and 
the table was prepared for supper. They 
took their places, the doctor asked a 
blessing, the boys kicked each other 
amicably under the table, and Kitty 
fixed her eyes upon a dish not seen every 
day on their table. The bright lght of 
a hanging lamp shone pleasantly on the 
two rows of fresh young faces. 

‘‘T want some bolonge!” announced 
Kitty, while her father was saying 
** Amen!” 

She meant blane-mange. 

“Tt isn’t bolonge,” said Dick, teas- 
ingly. 

“Tis bolonge!” declared Kitty. 

“No; ‘tis n’t bolonge!” 

“Tis bolonge, too!” 

“No,” said Dick, with an air of polite 
satisfaction, having committed his sister 
to her error, ‘it is n't bolonge; it’s 
cracked wheat.” 

An instantaneous flash of conviction 
passed over Kitty’s round little face, im- 
mediately checked again in its betrayal. 
She never owned to a mistake. 

** Well,” she said, with dignity, *‘Tm 
going to call it bolonge; and if I want 
to call it macchewoni, I shall call it 
so.” 

‘*She will make her way in society!” 
the doctor remarked, dryly. 

‘* Father, if cousin Frank goes hunting, 
may I go with him?” asked Atalanta. 

‘‘There will not be rifles enough, 
daughter,” her father said, gently, with 
a glance that showed she was the dar- 
ling of his heart. 

‘And besides, Atalanta,” added her 
mother, ‘‘ Francis is a young man now, 
and you are a great girl. He might not 
think it appropriate for you to go with 
him.” 

The girl blushed slightly. She was 
beginning to see that her Amazonian 
tastes did not always meet with un- 
qualified approval. 

‘*You must take him to see Ann Eliza 
Brown,” her mother went on, kindly; 
‘‘and we can have her up here for a 
day. You had better let James and 
Silvio be his companions in the woods.” 
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‘As you say, mother!” replied the 
daughter, gravely. 

For a moment she remained thought- 
ful; then the smile came back again. 
It was pleasant to find herself growing 
a voung lady. 


CHAPTER XX, 


LOVE AND GLORY. 


Ann Eliza Brown was undeniably 
a beauty. She was tall, well-formed, 
and had an extraordinarily _ brilliant 
complexion, with pretty features. Black 
hair and blue eyes combined to give her 
beauty a somewhat rare character. 

She was quite aware that such beauty 
should not be wasted in the woods; and 
many were the projects she had formed 
to change her condition. 

The chief one was to make a brilliant 
marriage. She had not seen gentlemen 
turn to look at her in the streets of 
Southport without becoming aware that 
her face might be a fortune. 

A secondary ambition, which might 
aid in the accomplishment of the first, 
was to become a famous authoress. 
While at school her compositions had 


been commended, and a poem of hers 
had been printed in the Shepherdsville 


Clarion. To be sure, it went to fill up 
the advertising column; but it 
printed. 

The week before Mr. Francis Elder, 
Junior, came to visit his uncle’s family, 
Ann Eliza had come across ‘an offer of 
prizes in a weekly newspaper. The 
editor, after lamenting that the United 
States had no national anthem worthy 
of its glory, offered three prizes to 
stimulate the patriotism and genius of 
its readers. The smallest prize was ten 
dollars; but to that person who should 
send a poem judged by a committee 
of literary gentlemen worthy of being 
adopted by the nation, one hundred dol- 
lars would be paid. 

At that time one hundred dollars 
seemed a fortune to a poor country-girl ; 


was 


and Ann Eliza began to think how she 
would spend it before she had fairly 
read the advertisement. Firstly, she 
would have the house plastered, and 
something in the drawing-room besides 
a hair-cloth sofa, chairs and rocking- 
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have a new 
winter suit, a little present for 
father, mother and John, and a few 
dollars to lay aside in case somebody 
should invite her to go to Southport for 
a visit. 

She sighed thinking how unlikely it 
was that she should have such an invita- 
tion till she had first entertained some 
one of her school-mates; and how could 
she ask one of those young ladies to a 
house with lace-work partitions and a 
fence in front of cedar poles! 

Moreover, she and her mother did all 
of the house-work. She had told no hes 
in Southport; but it had not seemed to 
her necessary to say that she had to wash 
dishes, churn butter, and make bread at 
home. 

Poor beauty! It was perhaps blame- 
worthy, but her heart ached for South- 
port and theadmiration of men. If only 
she could win that prize, the people there 
would hear of it, would want to see her 
again, would, perhaps, invite her there. 
She fancied herself the centre of an ad- 
miring throng listening while her anthem 
was being sung by a full choir and or- 
chestra. 

The first night after reading the adver- 
tisement, she bolstered herself up in bed, 
propped a candlestick up beside her, and 
studied all the poems in the precious paper. 
It would be a pity, indeed, if she could 
not write as good poetry as that, she 
thought. 

All the next day she pored over the sub- 
ject, dreaming of glory while she salted 
the coffee, burnt the custards, and let the 
bread sour. At evening, while the family 
lingered over the supper-table, she con- 
fided her project to them. There were 
only three at home beside herself: her 
father and mother, and her brother John, 
otherwise known as the Imp. He was 
the youngest child, and only twelve years 
old. 

‘*Now, John, if you ever tell anybody,” 
she said, with a stern look at him, “** [ 
will never tell you anything again as long 
as I live!” 

‘*T never tell anything! 
indignantly. 

Come to think of it, he never did tell 
anything. It was almost impossible to 
make him divulge the time of day even, 
so non-committal conven- 


chair. Then she would 


each 


* John replied 


was he and 
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iently ignorant of any subject concerning 
which he might be interrogated. 

The announcement was followed by an 
impressive silence, broken first by Mrs. 
Brown. 

“Do you think that you can do it, 
Lizerann?” she asked doubtfully. 

Mrs. Brown had read the English class- 
ical poets through a dozen times, knew 
Thomson’s Seasons by heart, and had 
parsed Pope fore and aft, and was alto- 
gether more respectful toward literature 
than her daughter, who knew but little, 
and infinitely more so than her husband, 
who knew nothing. With all possible 
faith in Ann Eliza’s talent, she could not 
be sureof her artistic cultivation, though, 
of course, a whole year at a boarding- 
school ought to do much. 

Mr. Brown had no doubts whatever. 
He looked upon the prize as the same as 
won, and rubbed his hands with smiling 
satisfaction as he gazed admiringly at 
Lizerann. It was worth while to bestir 
himself, or even to be bestirred uncom- 
fortably by a tall Roman-nosed woman 
when it was question of sending a girl 
like that to boarding-school or building 
a two-storied house for her. 

Two or three days of silent incubation 
followed, during which the poetess carried 
her head rather higher than usual, was 
somewhat abstracted, and not worth much 
about the house. Her father asked her 
once or twice how the poem got along, 
but received such enigmatical answers 
that he was awed into silence. 

The mother awaited developments, 
silent and anxious. She was thinking: 
‘“How cut-up Lizerann will be if she 
should fail! ” 

Meantime, she required very little help 
from her, found no fault with any blun- 
ders she might make, and was careful 
not to speak to her when she seemed 
thoughtful, lest her voice might break 
some fine rising bubble of fancy. She 
looked at and approached the girl with a 
certain timidity, and tried every simple 
device she knew and could to foster her 
imagination. One morning when her 
daughter came out late to breakfast, there 
was a beautiful rose in her plate, the pret- 
tiest from the rose-tree in the window; 
and one afternoon as the girl sat dream- 
ing at her bed-room window, her mother 
stole in with a cup of coffee and a slice 
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of cake, set them down, smiled, and went 
out again without a word. 

‘*Thank you, mother!” the daughter 
called out after her, smitten with a sud- 
den pang of self-reproach and gratitude. 
‘*How bad poor mother will feel if I 
should fail! ” she added. 

John had no sentiment 
matter. 

‘“When you get your prize-money, 
Lizerann,” he said, ‘‘ I want you to give 
me a new sled shod with iron.” 

‘* Have you any other orders to give?” 
his sister inquired loftily. 

Mrs. Brown, behind her daughter’s 
back, was making a fierce pantomime at 
the boy with face and hand. 

‘*Let Lizerann alone!” she said when 
she got a chance to speak apart to him. 
‘* Don’t say poem to her again!” 

Little by little the poetess lost her re- 
serve, and one evening she brought out 
a handful of loose sheets of paper, and 
called a family council after supper. She 
had found unexpected difficulties in writ- 
ing a national anthem. 

The dishes had been washed, the floor 
swept, and there were two candles burn- 
ing on the kitchen table. Mrs. Brown 
knit a stocking with her feet toward the 
fire,and Mr. Brown and John lolled on the 
table, having been hard at work all day. 

Ann Eliza seated herself witha superior 
air, sorted her papers, and remarked that 
she had only made a little beginning. 
Mr. Brown and John settled themselves 
still more firmly on their elbows, and 
prepared to listen and prepared to smile. 
Mrs. Brown suspended her knitting, sat 
very upright, and bent her head to look 
over her round-bowed spectacles at her 
daughter. 

‘“There are some lines that I cannot 
finish,” said Ann Eliza. ‘‘I get every- 
thing but the last word. I need a rhym- 
ing dictionary. We had one at school.” 

There was a breathless silence. 

‘* Ahem!” said the poetess, and read: 


Columbia, let the nations rise, 
And laud thy glories to the skies— 


about the 


‘*T don’t know whether I shall begin 


so,” she said, interrupting herself, ‘‘ or, 


in this other way,” searching among her 
papers. : 

‘Get right up, nations!” said John 
with great urbanity. ‘‘ You may laud us 
as much as you have a mind to,” 
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No one took any notice of this trivial- 
ity. 

‘**Kurope, n’ Asia, n’ Africa, don’t be 
afraid of us!” said John. ‘‘ Stand right 
on your hind legs and laud right out.” 

** Will you be still, John!” his mother 
said sharply. 

‘John, shut up!” 

Ann Eliza read: 


said his father. 


All hail, Columbia mine! 
May freedom still be thine, 
When the young trophies of thy glory, 
Shall have grown old and hoary 
As some vine-mantled tower 
That rears its broken battlements, 
With wild-flowers in the weedy rents 
Where once the cannon spoke with power, 
And— 


‘Now,” said the poetess, breaking off, 
‘‘T want another line to rhyme with 
‘mine’ and ‘ thine’ of the first two lines. 
If I had the right word I could fit the 
idea to it.” 

‘*That’s very pretty,” said Mrs. Brown, 
with a faint, doubtful smile. 

Mr. Brown became intensely studious. 
John grasped his forehead with both 
hands, and seemed to be wrestling with 
his brain. 

‘“We might find the right word by 
looking in the spelling-book,” Mr. Brown 
said presently. ‘‘ John, where's your 
Webster's Spelling-book? ” 

‘*But it’s the end of a word that 
makes the rhyme,” said Ann Eliza, ‘‘ and 
they don’t print them backwards. You 
will have to read the book through to 
find anything. 

‘*You just let me see!” her father re- 
plied, confidently. ‘‘If once I get hold 
of the fore-end of a word, the hind-end 
has got to come.” 

The spelling-book was brought, and 
Mr. Brown set himself to studying the 
long columns of words. 

John dropped into his chair again, 
opened his mouth and went off like a 
battery. 

‘*Fine, line, shine, brine, twine, pine, 
kine, whine!” 

Mr. Brown looked up from under his 
eye-brows at his son, without raising his 
head, and gave him what might be called 
a piece of a smile, his mind being divi- 
ded; that is, the corner of his mouth 
next to the boy was drawn up into a 
slightly smiling position, while the other 
corner remained perfectly serious. He 


stared dreamily a little while in that 
way, the corner of his mouth still drawn 
up, but the smile extinguished. Then 
he glanced at his daughter to see if she 
would avail herself of the rich material 
poured out before her. 

She was still bending her white brow 
and crimson cheeks over her manuscript. 

Mr. Brown returned to his study of 
the spelling-book. 

John went off again with explosive 
rapidity: ‘‘ Divine, incline, combine, 
refine, opine, wine, swine!” 

“John,” said his mother, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘enough is as good as a feast!” 

She might as well have addressed her- 
self to a barrel of Chinese crackers on 
the Fourth of July. 

“Decline,” said John, ‘‘condign, ma- 
lign, quinine, feline, rapine, recline, 
dine, vine, nine!” 

His sister looked up at last. 

‘We shall have to put you out with 
a pail of cold water,” she said. 

‘*Countersign,” said John, who seemed 
unable to stop himself, ** discipline, ano- 
dyne, tine—” 

“John, I tell you to stop!” his sister 
burst forth; and both father and mother 
turning upon him at the word, his guns 
were finally silenced with a sharp coun- 
tershot of ‘‘ Johns!” 

A silence followed, Mr. Brown poring 
over the spelling-book, and Ann Eliza 
studying her various beginnings. After 
a while, John, recovering from his dis- 
comfiture, began to talk in a low tone to 
his mother. , 

‘The doctor's folks have 
pany,” he said. ‘‘ There’s a feller come 
to-day. The doctor went down to the 
Corners to meet him. They went past 
in the chaise while you and Lizerann 
were down cellar.” 

“Did you see who he was?” the 
mother asked, with great interest, ceas- 
ing to knit. 

‘*Yes; he was a feller with gloves on, 
and shiny boots, and a tall hat.” 

‘Did you see his face?” Mrs. Brown 
had laid down her knitting, and turned 
quite round. The advent of a stranger 
was important, and everybody interested 
themselves in the affairs of the Martins. 

‘“Yes,” John said; ‘She was white, 
like a girl, and had little yeller mus- 
tachios.” 


got com- 
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The two, whispering together that 
their colloquy might not disturb the 
muse at her studies, did not perceive 
that she studied no longer. Her hand 
still supported her head, and her face 
was still inclined over the paper, but 
her brilliant blue eyes, sparkling with 
excitement, were fixed upon her brother. 

Suddenly she rose and folded her 
papers. ‘‘I’m going to bed!” she said; 
and, with a brief good night, disap- 
peared. 

‘*Poor Lizerann!” sighed her mother, 
with a troubled face; *‘ I hope she is n’t 
going to sit up. It is of no use. She 
won't find it so easy to write a better 
song than ‘ Hail, Columbia!’” 

She was so anxious, that, after going 
to bed, she got up again to Jook through 
the door of her chamber and see if her 
daughter’s light was out. She saw the 
sheets that veiled that maiden’s bower 
still aglow, and heard a movement in 
the chamber. 

‘‘Lizerann,” she said, softly, ‘‘I 
would n’t sit up any longer, if I were 
you. You’ll make yourself sick.” 

The answer came from the direction 
of the dressing-glass. ‘‘I’m going to bed 
in a minute, mother.” 


At least, judging by the sound of her 
voice, the girl did not seem to be much 
cast down, the mother thought, but, on 
the contrary, very cheerful and wide- 


awake. She crept back to her own bed, 
comforted. 

Ann Eliza was very far from being 
cast down. She was full of excitement. 
Seated before her glass, she was trying 
the effect of different styles of hair- 
dressing. Now she drew her shining 
black locks up from the brow and tem- 
ples, and lifted her head with the lofty 
air befitting such a style; and now she 
shook the ebon masses low, and bending 
her white neck, looked out with starry 
eyes from underneath their shadow. 

The door of a little sheet-iron air-tight 
stove in the room stood open; and one 
might have seen within, a large roll of 
twisted-up papers. They were the frag- 
ments of her unfinished national hymn. 
She had renounced it as completely as if 
it had never been. She already scorned 
the thought that such eyes and cheeks 
as hers should lose their freshness over 
pen and ink and paper. 
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‘‘T saw him staring at me once in 
church,” she thought. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
CINDERELLA AND PRINCE. 


John Brown's description of Mr. 
Francis Elder was a sufficiently correct 
one. He was delicate of face and figure, 
and liked to dress himself well. He 
resembled his father as glass resembles 
crystal. He was a young man after his 
grandmother's heart. She would have 
been happy if Doctor James, her son, 
had taken such a shape. He was quiet 
of manner, showed a smiling sense of 
superiority over the great ungloved, and 
cherished an invincible longing and am- 
bition to enter upon a diplomatic career. 
His family were doing their utmost for 
him in this direction; but a secretary- 
ship was hard to get. There was hope, 
however, that the spring following he 
might be accepted as vice-consul at some 
European port. 

‘‘T thought that I must see something 
of my own country before leaving it,” 
he said to his uncle. 

There was a great rejoicing in the 
house of Martin over their visitor. They 
were a cordial, hospitable family, even to 
strangers; and relatives, to their minds, 
had rights in the house superior to their 
own. 

Mary marshalled all her young ones, 
and had no reason to be ashamed of their 
manners, nor of the blushes with which 
they greeted their city cousin. Those 
roses in their fresh young faces were the 
only sign of rusticity; and a very pretty 
sign it was. 

Atalanta had spent a month with her 
Aunt Elizabeth’s family in Southport the 
winter before, and had been considered a 
very well-behaved girl; but Francis had 
never seen the others. He found them 
better bred than his brothers and sisters. 

He was himself polite enough to try 
to enter into their interests. He picked 
his way about the barn, found the cows 
and hens “‘ very nice,” went to see where 
the house was to be built, was enthusiastic 
about the site, and walked up the road 
to see the deer, which faded away before 
him. He ventured into a wood-path to 
see the track a bear had left there only 
the day before, and, after examining it 
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with trepidation, got back to the high- 
way as soon as he could without running. 

Bears were no longer everyday visitors 
at Beachland; and immediately on dis- 
covering this track a company of neigh- 
bors had started out and scoured the 
woods for half a day in search of the 
animal, but without success. Everybody 
was talking about that bear, lamenting 
its escape, and hoping for its return. 

The only subject which really inter- 
ested Francis Elder was Europe, and as 
he talked on the subject with his uncle, 
some slight air of patronage and conde- 
scension he had shown unintentionally, 
melted away from him. The doctor’s 
familiarity with foreign languages, and 
the composure and discrimination with 
he spoke of European people and customs 
made an impression on this young man, 
who had been brought up in that strange 
American school where a superstitious 
hatred and suspicion of foreign things 
existed and exists side by side with an 
equally superstitious bowing down to the 
same. Mr. Francis Elder was not alone 
in maintaining with a superficial sincerity 
that his own country was superior to any- 
thing foreign, while not only ready, but 
in haste, to be ashamed of it. 


The morning after his arrival he went 
down to call on Miss Ann Eliza Brown, 
being the bearer of many compliments 


to her. Besides, he remembered her as 
pretty. He went with a complacent face, 
and returned with a very thoughtful one. 
He had gone to see a pretty country girl, 
and had been met by a goddess—an af- 
fable one, to be sure, but one who seemed 
to condescend in talking with him. 

Ah! how beautiful she was! 

When he reached the gate at Beech- 
land, he had not yet done thinking of 
her; and, since no one was in sight, he 
strolled onward past the house where 
Timothy lived, and into the forest-shaded 
road beyond. How beautiful she was! 
He had never seen such a complexion. 
His mother and sisters thought that to 
look refined one should have a white, 
lily-like face; but he would like to see 
the woman who would not be glad to 
have two such pink cheeks, if she could 
get them. 

Walking with slow, soundless step the 
smooth road, the young man presently 
heard a low murmuring that might be a 
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brook’s voice, or might be a human voice; 
and, looking about, perceived his cousin 
Atalanta seated on a high rock at the 
road-side, with a book in her hand. She 
was facing the woods, and her small 
double-barreled rifle was beside her. 

Mrs. Martin wanted some venison; and 
both the doctor and James were at Four 
Corners, while Timothy had work to do. 
Atalanta was the Diana of the household; 
and while waiting for a deer to come out, 
was studying her Spanish lesson. She 
had only just begun Spanish, and did not 
hope to become proficient in it, but meant 
to go as far as solitary study without 
a master would lead her. It was the 
doctor’s belief that the acquisition of 
modern languages should be one of the 
principal and earliest studies of youth, 
especially of those who wish to take any 
position in the world. 

Atalanta, waiting for a deer to show 
himself, was conjugating verbs, her eyes 
fixed on the deep shadows before her, 
only leaving them long enough to snatch 
a new word from the page. A pine tree 
over-shadowed the mossy rock where she 
sat, its branches hanging low, and half 
concealing her figure, which was still 
further concealed by the colors she wore. 
A dark-green tunic over a brown petti- 
coat made her seem a part of the forest 
where she sat motionless. This was her 
hunting costume. 

She wore moccasins, bought of the 
Indians who came to Shepherdsville 
every summer, and set up an encamp- 
ment near some grove where they could 
get basket-wood. 

So dressed, and sitting motionless, she 
could find out all the secrets of the 
forest; only if a sunbeam should drop 
through into her hair, or her lily of a 
face, she might startle the wild creatures 
passing by. 

Hearing astep, she turned quickly with 
a frown and an uplifted finger. At sight 
of her cousin the frown changed to a 
smile, but the finger remained uplifted. 
She laid her book down as he paused, 
and signed him that she had heard 
a sound in the woods. Then looking 
eagerly there, her head bent forward, she 
slipped her hand along the moss to reach 
her rifle. 

For a moment her cousin forgot the 
enchantress he had left, in looking at her. 
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At her change of position a sunbeam had 
flashed down, crinkling like lightning 
along the braids of dusky gold that hung 
down her back. But it was her move- 
ments, even more than her strange 
beauty, that wakened his admiring won- 
der. He knew something of athletic 
exercises, and he said to himself that he 
had never seen anything that approached 
the strength and grace of that slow hand 
that reached and raised the rifle without 
crackling a leaf or a twig, and that slow 
rising from a sitting posture to one knee, 
She did not float up softly, though her 
smooth motion made no sound or jerk; 
he saw the light strain of the lifting shoul- 
ders which seemed to raise the body, and 
guessed at the lifted foot and fine steely 
muscles of the leg. He could see the 
glistening of her eyes and the breathless 
parting of her lips as she bent forward 
and gazed eagerly into the forest. 

And then, as he looked, a tremor went 
over her, and a deep blush of excitement 
dyed her face and neck for a moment 
and left her cheeks crimson. The rock 
concealed from him what she saw. He 
could read the story only in her face and 
movements. Was she so excited about 


a deer, when they could see a score any 


day? It must be a fine antlered stag, at 
least. 

Up came the rifle with a fine swing in 
the two strong young hands, and a sharp 
report rang through the forest. 

Amid the echoes that followed was 
heard a strange gurgling growl. Then, 
with another rush of echoes, she fired the 
second barrel, and, dropping the rifle to 
her feet, started erect, clung to the nearest 
branch, leaned forward, half off the rock 
in. her eagerness, and gazed into the 
forest. 

There was a moment of silence. Ata- 
lanta, gazing intently, slid along the 
branch, walking over it with her hands 
till she rested only one foot on the rock. 
Then there camea triumphant cry: ‘‘Oh, 
cousin Francis! I have killed the bear! I 
have killed the bear!” 

Her face flashed round at him for one 
brief glance; then she swung herself off 
the rock and dashed into the woods. 

Francis Elder wasa man of peace, and 
preferred to have nothing to do with fire- 
arms, and to see wild beasts through the 
safe bars of a cage. But some slight 
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contagion of her excitement aided his 
sense of duty in following his cousin. A 
tiny path entered the woods before him. 
He followed it, and found her bending 
over a prone black mass that lay motion- 
less at her feet. 

‘*T have killed the bear they all were 
searching for!” she cried out, turning 
her glowing face toward him. ‘‘ I won- 
dered that the step should be so soft. He 
came by the swamp there, and his foot 
is like a hand; see!” She turned up the 
great paw, to her cousin’s terror. ‘‘I 
looked, and instead of a gray head high 
up, there wassomething black low down! 
A cedar-tree almost hid him. Then he 
looked round the trunk, and looked at me! 
Tra, la, la!” Up went her arms over 
her head, asif they held a tambourine or 
cymbals. ‘‘ Tra, la, la! I must go and tell 
them!” 

She was off, skipping from stone to 
stone, and out of sight when he had 
reached the road. Her cousin hastened 
after her, feeling somewhat injured. 
Atalanta should have remembered, he 
thought, that he was new to these wild 
scenes, and might not like to be left alone 
even with a dead bear. A bear has rela- 
tions and a family as well as a man; and 
how could he know but that this animal’s 
dear ones might be on his trail, have 
heard the fatal shots, and be rushing to 
avenge him! It was an unpleasant posi- 
tion for a nice young man with well-pol- 
ished shoes and tightly-fitting gloves, and 
he hastened to extract himself from it. 

In a few minutes he met the family. 
They were all there except his aunt, 
Mazey and the baby. Atalanta had met 
her father and James at the gate, and a 
cry had brought the others, not excepting 
Timothy and Norah. All were in great 
excitement. Atalanta was dancing at her 
father’s side, and he looking at her with 
a proud, fond smile. The young David 
was not more triumphant over Goliath 
than Atalanta over the bear she had shot. 

Timothy, bearing a hunting-knife and 
rope, grinned and gazed at the young 
huntress; Nancy, solemn and resolute, 
had a carver in her hand, nobody knew 
why. 

At a little distance behind the others 
Kitty and Willie were doing their best to 
keep up with their pace, alternately walk- 
ing and running on their short little legs. 
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Kitty’s mouth was sealed, and she looked 
straight ahead, and winked with the in- 
tensity of her determination to reach the 
scene of action as soon as_ possible. 
Willie was smiling and swelling with 
complacency. 

‘*Oi mean to kill a bear some time!” 
heannounced pompously. ‘*Oiaint afraid 
of bears! I can walk right up to ’em!” 

‘*He hasn't revived and crawled away?” 
Atalanta called out at sight of her cousin. 

‘*Oh! he will wait for you!” he re- 
plied. 

It was only after an effervescence of 
several hours over this event that Fran- 
cis Elder found an opportunity to speak 
to his cousin of Ann Eliza Brown. 

Atalanta praised her generously, espe- 
cially for her cheeks. Those crimson 
roses seemed to her a crowning gift, her 
own face being so colorless. When the 
subject of her beauty was exhausted, 
however, she found no more to say. 

‘*She is a good girl; oh, yes!” she 
said, and looked a little surprised even 
that no word of more definite praise pre- 
sented itself. 

‘*We have a rose-bush that has roses 
just the color of her cheeks,” she added. 


‘*Come to the green-house and I will 


show you. We keep it here.” 

She showed him arich pink rose heavy 
with perfume. ‘‘ There! Once I tried 
one against her face, and you could n’t 
have seen a shade of difference.” 

‘*T suppose aunt Mary does n't allow 
them to be broken,” he said. 

‘*Oh! I will give you one now, if you 
like. Of course she allows it!” 

He arrested her hand. ‘‘ Not now! 
he said, blushing slightly. ‘If I may 
have one, I will take it some other 
time.” 

‘Ann Eliza is coming up to spend 
the day to-morrow,” Atalanta said. ‘* Fa- 
ther took her down a note from mother 
this afternoon. And she will be at the 
debating-club this evening. But I sup- 
pose you will not go there ?” 

‘* Why should I not ¢’ Francis asked 
quickly. 

Atalanta looked doubtful. ‘It would 
scarcely interest you, I am afraid; and 
perhaps some of the young men might 
be embarrassed to find you there—espe- 
cially Silvio.” 

‘* Who is Silvio ?” her cousin asked. 
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“Silvio Heath, a neighbor of ours. 
Father began to teach him with James; 
and then they were both sent down to 
Mr. Loring, the minister at the Corners. 
Mr. Loring is to fit them for college. 
James will go to college, but I do not 
know whether Silvio will or not. He is 
one of the slow and sure sort. He is 
going to speak to-night for the first 
time. He is one of the disputants.” 

‘“ What is the question ?” the young 
man asked with a smile. He was high- 
ly amused at the idea of hearing the 
first speech of a young rustic. 

Atalanta looked at him earnestly. She 
hardly liked his smile. ‘‘ Father gave 
them the old question, ‘Which is the 
greater man, Washington or Colum- 
bus? He says it will make them study 
two important eras in history.” 

The young man did not ‘find Silvio 
Heath interesting, and returned to Miss 
Brown. ‘‘I suppose she is engaged to 
somebody here,” he said, with a careless 
switch of his slender cane. 

‘*Oh, no!” said Atalanta; ‘‘ she scorns 
the young men about here. She says 
that she means to marry a rich old man, 
if she can find one.” 

Mr. Francis Elder's face expressed 
stern disapprobation. ‘‘I think very 
little of a young lady who would marry 
for money,” he said. 

‘*Oh, perhaps she didn’t quite mean 
to marry for money alone. It was only 
that she does not like being poor.” 

‘*T don’t suppose that any one likes to 
be poor,” he replied, somewhat mollified. 
‘*But, about the debating-club, Atalanta. 
I hope that you will allow me to go.” 

This club was one of Doctor Martin’s 
pet foundations. It had already been 
twelve years in existence, and its proud- 
est boast was that one of its principal 
original members had been elected to the 
State Legislature. This gentleman, after 
having served his term as a law-maker, 
had visited Four Corners, and spoken in 
one of their debates ; and he had de- 
clared that whatever success he had had 
in his career was due to the discipline 
of their disputes, and what he had 
learned from their respected founder, 
Doctor James Martin. 

Only one of the original member: re- 
mained, and he was to oppose Silvio 
Heath in the present debate. 
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‘Poor Silvio! It is hard for him to 
have such a debit!” the doctor said pri- 
vately to his wife. ‘‘ Bond isn’t two 
inches deep, between you and me, but 
he is as smooth as oil. Silvio will be 
disconcerted by his opponent’s readiness, 
though he isn’t a common fellow him- 
self. His genuine modesty stands in his 
way.” 

‘No; Silvio isn’t a common fellow,” 
Mary said with emphasis. ‘‘He is a 
true, noble soul. He is n’t brilliant, that 
we must own ; but he is noble. I wish 

She broke off abruptly, and did 
not say what she wished. 

‘*Don’t let’s interfere with Divine 
Providence, Mary,” the doctor inter- 
posed somewhat hastily, his face a little 
anxious. 

It was all very well to bring up chil- 
dren in a rustic neighborhood, with 
health, purity, simplicity and moral 
courage ; but as the time for marriage 
approached, a problem presented itself. 
Had he perfected these creatures only 
that they might deteriorate in another 
generation ? It was like loading with 
jewels a fine new ship. But for what 
port ? Must it stay and rot at the wharf ? 


Up to this time, life had been a noble 


preparation ; but for what? Certainly 
it was not that his rare Atalanta, a creat- 
ure of a crystalline splendid simplicity, 
should become a farmer's wife, and be 
above her rustic neighbors all her life, 
with no spur to her intellect from emu- 
lation, and no true appreciation of any- 
thing that she was or might do. 

The doctor was secretly sorry that the 
monthly debate had not taken place be- 
fore his nephew’s arrival, and that Fran- 
cis would not understand their hints that 
he had better stay at home. Go he 
would, and go he did. 

The meeting was in the school-house 
where Mary had once presided, and 
everybody came from far and near. The 
minister from Four Corners, Mr. Loring, 
came to see how his pupil would acquit 
himself; and others came for the sake of 
a moonlight drive or walk, and because 
there was no other diversion. And half 
the audience brought their own lights : 
tallow candles, spermaceti candles and 
fluid lamps. 

Francis Elder could not but admit 
that the scene was a picturesque one 


when he came in sight of the school- 
house. The moon, a little past the full, 
had not yet risen ; but from afar a red 
glare had saluted them, painting the for- 
ests, and sending a rosy cone of light 
up into the dewy sky. Six pine torches, 
fixed on poles about the opening where 
the schoolhouse stood, illuminated the 
space, and gave a wild Rembrandt char- 
acter to the scene. There were splashes 
of red, blotches of black, faces that came 
vividly out and disappeared again, and 
all in a tremor as the flames wavered. 

In this strange fitful glare Francis 
Elder was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Lor- 
ing, and met Ann Eliza Brown again, 
and received from her a very haughty 
bow. 

At a distance, half hidden beneath a 
tree, stood Silvio Heath alone. His face 
was pale, his hands cold. How could 
he ever speak before all these people, 
and especially before that elegant young 
man from Southport! Every idea seemed 
to have fled from his mind. The doctor 
would be ashamed of him, and Atalanta 
would laugh. She was as full of laugh- 
ter as a brook. She often teased and 
ridiculed him good-naturedly; now she 
would laugh with scorn. 

The little pause on the green had en- 
abled those who brought lights to put 
them in place. Doctor Martin had hung 
a Venetian lamp of the San Marco pat- 
tern over the desk, Mrs. Brown propped 
up securely two fluid lamps, and Mrs. 
Loring set her spermaceti candles on the 
stove. A younger Perry contributed a 
pair of long tallow candles set each in 
a potato cut flat at one end and _ hol- 
lowed out at the other. A dozen or 
more candles were set in sconces on the 
walls. 

The company entered and took their 
places with ceremony. Francis Elder 
managed to seat himself by Miss Brown 
in one of the back seats. The soft pur- 
ple merino of her dress touched him as 
they sat side by side; he was near enough 
to examine the white neck with the ex- 
quisite little curl on it; and the glowing 
cheek was so near that he might have 
smelt it if it had been a rose. 

Ann Eliza laid her gloves on the desk 
before her, and began to unwind a fleecy 
white cloud that had been twisted about 
her head. The other ladies all remained 
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covered; but she chose to display her 
shining braids. Ever since her return 
from boarding-school she had assumed 
the airs of a lady of fashion, and taken 
pleasure in presenting herself in public 
in somewhat different guise from the 
others. 

Mr. Francis Elder had been enthralled 
by her in the morning; but her image 
suffered from the vulgarity of her pres- 
ent setting. The little ill-lighted school- 
house, the potato candlesticks, the rustic 
company, all reflected upon her, and he 
Was just ready to smile at his subjection 
of the morning and her pinchbeck grand- 
eur, when she leaned past him to speak 
to Atalanta. An exquisite profile, a 
crimson cheek and an ebon braid of 
hair were there within a foot of his 
breast. And besides, something in her 
manner of bending reminded him that 
she was quite as tall as he, if not taller, 
and seemed to intimate that she thought 
him a little fellow. His budding con- 
tempt withered away at these signs of 
contempt from her. She regained her 
position, taking no more notice of him 
than if he had been a column separating 
her from her friend. 

He humbly drew a beautiful crimson 
rose from a carefully folded cone of pa- 
per, and bowing his head, laid it before 
her. 

**Oh, thanks!” she said quite aloud; 
and taking the rose, smelt of it, and 
fastened it in her hair. 

There was no coquetry, no bashful- 
ness, no concealment. She received his 
offering as one who took homage for 
granted. If she had smiled, or beamed, 
or blushed, he would have despised her. 

‘She might have said thank you! to a 
servant,” he thought. ‘‘ And her putting 
the rose in her hair before everybody is 
an act of supreme indifference.” 

The meeting was opened by the min- 
ister, who explained the object of their 
association, and gave its history. 

‘*That’s for’ my benefit!” thought 
Francis Elder, with inward amusement. 

Then Silvio Heath was called. He 
rose, stumbling a little, and stood beside 
the desk where the minister and Doctor 
Martin sat. His face was perfectly white, 
and he stood a moment in a deathlike 
silence, without speaking. At sight of 
all those eyes fixed upon him, his brain 


whirled. Lights and faces rushed to- 
gether, and grew dark before him. 

Then a little clapping of the hands, 
and a voice near by that whispered 
“Courage!” broke the spell. He gath- 
ered himself together, pulled his tongue 
from the roof of his mouth, moistened 
his lips, and began to say something in 
a strange, tremulous voice, he hardly 
knew what. 

Silvio was now nineteen years of age, 
and a good-looking young man, well- 
grown, athletic, and serious. His mild 
brown eyes and tawny hair were un- 
changed; but his brows had widened, 
and his mouth grown firm. He had 
improved with a constantly increasing 
“ager passion the advantages which his 
intimacy with the Martins gave him; 
but he was still rustic; and as he floun- 
dered through the opening sentences of 
his discourse, his hands hung upon him 
like two stones. He seemed to pick them 
heavily up and lay them down again at 
every moment. 

‘** Poor fellow! Why does n’t he throw 
them away!” whispered Ann Eliza to 
the gentleman beside her. 

Enchanting whisper! which reached 
him wafted on a warm, fragrant breath. 

‘*That is what he is trying to do,” he 
whispered in reply. 

We need not follow the course of the 
young orator’s failure. He forgot half 
that he had meant to say, and said the 
other half badly. The sound of his own 
voice filled him with anguish. It echoed 
hollowly through the room with a mourn- 
ful, despairing cadence better fitted to 
lament the death of his hero than to 
celebrate his virtues. 

Silvio had studied his subject for 
months, and studied it well, and having 
a fine instinctive sense of order, had ar- 
ranged his material admirably. For the 
manner of its delivery, he had recited 
alone in the deep woods, with only wild 
beasts to listen; and in the wakeful 
nights closely preceding his trial he had 
sometimes risen and gone out into the 
clover-field to repeat again and again 
some favorite passage. At last, this very 
afternoon, he had gone over the whole 
argument in the presence of his family, 
gathered in solemn conclave in the 
kitchen at home. This dress-parade had 
been a success, and only with the setting 

















sun had his courage begun to fail. A 
tremor had come with the first star, but 
enthusiasm as well. Walking down 
through the solemn woods in the rear of 
his family, his imagination had spread 
its wings, and his heart swelled with 
desire to win distinction—for her sake! 
He did not hope for happiness, as other 
men expect it, but only to be strong, and 
honored, and noble, that he might strive 
and spend himself always for her! 

Sinking, rather than sitting down, he 
glanced first at Atalanta with anguish in 
his eyes. She was looking intently at 
her father, and there was a slight frown 
ou her delicate brow. Ann Eliza Brown 
and Francis Elder were both trying not 
to smile. 

Then he looked at his own father. The 
deacon’s eyes were down-cast, and his 
face burned with a blush of mortification. 

‘* Nobody seemed to pity or think of 
him!” Silvio thought bitterly. 

Yes, Doctor Martin, without joining in 
the faint, commiserating applause, leaned 
over the desk, and pressed the hand of 
the trembling débutant. ‘* Never mind, 
Silvio!” he said cheerfully. ‘‘ All great 
men begin with a failure.” 

Mr. Bond rose to reply. -He was one 
of those persons whom one longs to see 
mortified, without much hope of ever 
having one’s heart’s desire. Self-pos- 
sessed, smiling, debonair, with an easy 
flow of tolerable language, this man 
made poor Silvio’s speech seem a greater 
deformity than it had seemed before. 

Having made a smooth and trite reply 
to the previous argument, he sat down 
smiling, contented, and applauded. 

‘Ts he a friend of yours?” Francis 
Elder asked of the enchantress at his 
side. 

‘“No!” she replied with emphasls. 
‘The feuds of the Browns and Bonds 
are historical here. It is something 
about a cow and a wheat-field.” 

‘*Then you will not mind my saying 
that he is an ass,” rejoined the young 
man. 

‘*On the contrary, I am delighted.” 

There were several speakers; then 
Silvio rose again. Despair had given 
him calm, and his lost arguments and 
illustrations came back to him. After 
fifteen minutes he sat down, if not tri- 
umphant, at least, not ashamed. He 
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saw his father’s head upraised again, 
and caught a beaming smile from Ata- 
lanta. 

The ‘‘city chap” had been watched 
jealously all the evening by a large part 
of the young men present, but the un- 
sparing applause he lavished upon every- 
body so allayed their suspicions that, 
when Mr. Bond proposed that ‘‘our dis- 
tinguished guest” should favor them 
with a few remarks, there was a general 
clapping of hands. 

The distinguished guest made the few 
necessary compliments not badly, and 
would have done well if he had seated 
himself as soon as they were uttered. 
But he had a voluble tongue, and liked 
to hear himself talk. He had been plan- 
ning how he should describe this scene 
to his friends in Southport, and it seemed 
to him that the report of a speech from 
himself would be a very fitting conelu- 
sion. Silvio Heath’s lamentable voice 
and confused argument, his hands and 
his tremors; Mrs. Brown's Roman nose, 
visible beyond the edge of her bonnet; 
Mr. Heath’s clapping hands that sounded 
like two boards struck together; the 
potato candlesticks; they would all make 
a very telling recital. Even his uncle, 
sitting there gravely in the desk, seemed 
to him ridiculous. The minister had 
withdrawn when the debate was half 
over, and with him the only check to 
the speaker’s impudence. 

The doctor began to grow uneasy. 
Glancing about, he saw that the greater 
number of the audience were listening in 
smiling complacency to remarks which 
grew every moment more bombastic. 
Atalanta was gazing in wonder at her 
cousin, James looked at his father, and 
Silvio Heath’s eyes were fixed on the 
speaker with a frown growing over them. 

‘“Let us go on, then, in this intel- 
lectual and patriotic race which we have 
begun!” cried the orator, with enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘Let us examine and judge the 
great ones of the earth, in order to avoid 
their mistakes and rival their successes; 
and, scorning all impediments, take for 
our motto the words of the immortal 
Cicero.” He gazed haughtily about him. 
lifting his right hand. ‘‘ Jupiter, Jovis, 
Jovi!” he exclaimed. Then, raising both 
hands and eyes to the ceiling, added ina 
hushed voice, ‘‘ Jovem, Jupiter, Jove!” 
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As he sat down there was a burst of 
applause. Some of the audience, espe- 
cially the young ladies, had tears in 
their eyes. They may have thought that 
the language of the immortal Cicero was 
a remarkably alliterative one; but no 
shadow of a doubt crossed their minds. 
That they did not understand enhanced 
the effect. As with you, gentle reader, 
who know not how your soul is set 
vibrating by some sudden stroke of 
music, sight, or speech. It was the 
‘*touch beyond,” the ‘‘je ne sais quoi,” 
and their hearts were exalted as truly 
and surely as if the voice of a Demos- 
thenes had smitten them. 

Master John Brown, however, was of 
opinion that the city chap was putting 
on airs; and, as the applause subsided, 
his voice was distinctly heard by those 
nearest him in perfect imitation of the 
speaker’s voice and manner: 

** Jubijub, jubjub, jubjub! Ju-u-bjub, 
jubjub, jubjub!” 

It might be said that John had hit the 
nail on the head. 

His mother, who sat directly in front 
of him, turned majestically. ‘‘ John!” 
and continued to stare at him for several 
seconds through her round-eyed specta- 
cles. 

He met her gaze mildly; but the mo- 
ment her back was turned, revenged 
himself for this public reprimand by 
going through the same speech in panto- 
mime, with his eyes fixed on the crown 
of his mother’s bonnet. 

John was of the school of Samuel 
Heath who was now too old for such 
antics. 

‘*“You have been guilty of a piece 
of damnable ill-manners, sir!” the doc- 
tor said in a suppressed voice, passing 
his nephew by, as the meeting broke 
up. 

“Oh, Frank! father is so angry!” 
Atalanta whispered. ‘‘ We all are; but 
you had better keep out of his way to- 
night. Walk down with Ann Eliza, and 
I will sit up for you.” 

‘*T once began the study of Latin,” 
Mrs. Brown said to the young man, as 
they walked down the road _ together. 
“T was quite young; but it seemed to 
me—that is, I did not understand you 
to-night.” 
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She spoke in a thoughtful, puzzled 
tone. 

**Oh, it was an obscure passage, 
not well-chosen,” he replied hastily, 
changed the subject. 

He was a little alarmed; for not only 
had Mr. Bond passed him haughtily with- 
out any salutation as they came out, but 
Silvio Heath, coming down to his side 
with anything but a courteous elbow, 
had given him the declination of asinus 
with a distinctness of utterance which it 
was a pity he could not have displayed 
earlier in the evening. 

“Come, Silvio!” Atalanta said with 
authority, and marched him off home- 
ward. 

** You must n't make any fuss about it,” 
she said, her hand on his arm. ‘‘ Frank 
meant no harm, They laugh at every- 
thing at Aunt Elizabeth’s, and nobody 
“ares.” 

“It seems to me,” Silvio said, ‘‘ that 
a person who is always grinning at 
everything is a monkey.” 

‘Do you know what father says?” 
Atalanta asked. ‘‘He says that the 
theory of our having come up from the 
monkey may well be true, and that, un- 
doubtedly, a large percentage of man- 
kind are rapidly returning whence they 
came.” 

‘* Any one might think that I was go- 
ing that way by the fool I made of my- 
self to-night,” Silvio said gloomily. 

‘*You mustn't mind one bit, Silvio. 
That is, you must try not to mind. I did 
just so when I was first learning to shoot. 
I could n’t keep my wrist firm, and every 
shot went into the sky. But I hit the 
bear, did n’t I?” 

‘Yes, you hit the bear.” 

‘*But in one respect I am different 
from you,” Atalanta went on, with her 
hand on the boy’s arm. ‘‘ You were 
quite pale, and, Frank says, I turned red. 
Difficulty sends my blood up, but brings 
yours down. I wonder what it means. 
[ always begin to walk faster when I 
come to a hill, and you walk slower. I 
wonder what it is!” 

‘*T think it means that you are more 
sure of yourself than I am of myself,” 
Silviosaid. ‘‘ That gives you confidence.” 

‘* Well, then, go right to work to being 
sure of yourself.” 


and 
and 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Il.—‘* OURS,” THE TWENTY-THIRD OF BROOKLYN. 


BY MORRIS B. FARR. 





YPIN no instance where 

Y Sy the services of the 

; National Guard have 

4 been required, either 
> to furnish aid to the 
civil authorities in the 
suppression of riots, 











or to maintain the 
majesty and supremacy of the law, or to 
answer the calls of the General Govern- 
ment, has any failure occurred ina prompt 
response to the duties demanded; and 
never has any reflection or imputation 
rested upon the organization in the dis- 
charge of every obligation incurred by 
any orders under which it may have acted. 
Its duty to the public has ever been faith- 
fully and honorably performed; and it has 
stood for years as the great conservator 
of good order, especially in the large cities, 
where crime is ever alive, and where daily 
riots are only prevented by the knowledge 
that a well-armed and well disciplined 
military force is ever ready to lend its aid 
and support to the police authorities. Its 
services at the outbreak of the War of the 
Rebellion can never be underrated, and 
will never be forgotten. In April, 1861, 
immediately after the war had been in- 
augurated, and the safety of the National 
Capital was threatened, the State of New 
York sent to the point of danger eleven 
regiments of its National Guard, compris- 
ing over seven thousand officers and men, 
whose presence undoubtedly saved the 
nation from a fearful disaster at the very 
commencement of hostilities. In addition 
to this force, six complete regiments of 
the State militia volunteered during the 
first months of the war, and were mus- 
tered into the service of the United States, 
and served in an honorable capacity for 
three years. Over five thousand officers 
for volunteer regiments were furnished 
by the militia of this State. 

The rebellion having revived in all a 
military ardor, and the advance of mili- 


tary science having disclosed many seri- 
ous defects, the Legislature of the State 
enacted (April 23, 1862) an amended law 
which provided for an enrollment of the 
arms-bearing population and the organ- 
ization of an active force. While this 
body was in process of organization the 
State was enabled to send from its com- 
plete ranks into the service of the General 
Government nine thousand men, who 
were mustered in for three months. And 
again, afteractive volunteering and drafts 
for the general service had depleted the 
ranks of the National Guard, twenty-six 
regiments, comprising fourteen thousand 
men, marched to the defense of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Again, in 1864, ten 
regiments of the National Guard were 
mustered into the United States service 
for one hundred days. And during’ the 
years 1864-’65, when threatened raids 
from Canada harassed and distracted the 
Government, the National Guard ordered 
on duty at exposed points on the frontier 
relieved the apprehensions of our citizens, 
saved the detailing of troops from the 
armies in front of Richmond, and frus- 
trated the designs of our enemies. 

It was into this body of volunteer mili- 
tia, whose worth and the value of whose 
services are thus forcibly epitomized by 
the truly eminent Adjutant-General who 
twenty years ago stood at the head of the 
military administration of the State of 
New York,* that the organization which 
constitutes the subject of the present 
paper was admitted a little overa quarter 
of a century back. Although the young- 
est, with a single exception, of the regi- 
mental organizations comprised in the 
existing National Guard, its record of 
achievement justifies the assertion that 
‘‘in no instance where the services of 
‘Ours’ have been required has any fail- 

* Brigadier-General Selden E. Marvin, of Jamestown, 


appointed Adjutant-General by "Governor Reuben E, 
Fenton, January 1, 1867. 


* In the series of articles that will be published under this caption, the editor disclaims any intention of 


presenting the regiments in the order of their excellence or importance. 
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ure occurred in a prompt response to the 
duties demanded, and never has any re- 
flection or imputation rested upon the 
organization in the discharge of every 
obligation incurred by any orders under 
which it may have acted; but its duty to 
the public has ever been faithfully and 
honorably performed.” 

The military organization officially 
known as the Twenty-third Regiment, 
National Guard, State of New York, and 
to the citizens of Brooklyn as ‘‘ Ours,” 
commenced its existence in May, 1861, as 
the ‘Relief Guard, Company G, Thir- 
teenth Regiment.” The inception of the 
latter was due to the ‘‘ military ardor” re- 
vived by the Rebellion, an ardor which 
had slumbered peacefully since the War 
of 1812. Conceived in aspiritof patriot- 
ism, loyalty and charity, at a period so 
memorable in American history and so 
crowded with great and startling events, 
the causes to which its origin are directly 
traceable are of much historical interest. 
In the light of the accomplished outcome 
of their labor of love, it would seem that 
the founders of the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment builded better than they knew ; 
and that in their case the motto ‘‘ For- 
titer, Fideliter, Feliciter,” which is 
translated, ‘* Bravely, Faithfully, Suc- 
cessfully,” fittingly applies. From small 
beginnings an unassuming company of 
‘* Home Guards ” has waxed into astrong 
and prosperous National Guard regiment 
and a potent factor among the citizen 
soldiery of the State and country. 

On the 15th of April, 1861, President 
Lincoln called out 75,000 of the militia 
of the various States, and almost imme- 
diately upon the appearance of the proc- 
lamation every militia organization in 
Brooklyn was put at the disposal of 
Governor Morgan. This prompt response 
to the call of the Government for three- 
months’ men—one regiment, the ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Fourteenth,” having meantime volun- 
teered ‘‘ forthe war’—left Brooklyn prac- 
tically without military protection. But 
not for long; for forthwith there sprung 
up in every section of the city companies 
of Home Guards, organizations composed 
of citizens whose hearts were with the 
‘* brave boys,” but who found it incon- 
venient or inexpedient to go to ‘‘ the 
front.” The military spirit was rampant, 
and old and young were alike infected. 
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Mature men, long past the age limitation 
set upon military service, drilled assidu- 
ously; while tender youth, not yet out 
of leading strings, were banded together 
in quasi military organizations, every 
public and privateschool in the city boast- 
ing its company or battalion. 

Among the regularly organized militia 
regiments first to march from Brooklyn 
to the historic fields of Virginia was the 
Thirteenth—since known and designated, 
by reason of subsequent events, as the 
‘* Mother of Regiments ”—which count- 
ed among its company organizations the 
‘* Brooklyn City Guard,” indicated on 
the regimental roster as Company G. 
The young men who made up the mem- 
bership of the Brooklyn City Guard 
were largely of the best class of mer- 
chants and tradesmen—a class to which 
Brooklyn owes much of its wealth and 
prosperity—business men of ability, en- 
ergy and social standing, and in not a 
few instances of property. To many 
a protracted absence, at so short notice, 


meant the abandonment of extensive 


operations, with the added certainty of 

pecuniary ruin or the suffering of heavy 

losses during the impending period of 
S tan] 


financial panic; and they were reluc- 
tantly compelled to forego the proud 
privilege of accompanying their com- 
rades to the seatof war. But there were 
others—clerks, accountants and mechan- 
ics—who, with the patience of self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism, jeopardized their posi- 
tions and situations, and hastened to the 
rescue of the imperilled Government at 
the risk of leaving their families unpro- 
tected and unprovided for. In this emer- 
gency one recourse remained to the 
men left behind in Brooklyn, and who, 
for the most part, regretted their lost 
opportunity: to provide for the care and 
support of those who had responded to 
the call of the country; and to this end 
a Relief Guard was determined to be 
formed by the members of the company 
who were unable to accompany the com- 
mand, in association with a goodly num- 
ber of gentlemen of means, and for the 
most part prominent citizens of Brook- 
lyn, who were disposed to be benevo- 
lently interested in the parent organiza- 
tion. 

This determination was put into prac- 
tical operation on the evening of Wednes- 

















day, May 1, 1861, at a meeting of the 
Association held in the old Gothie Hall, 
Adams street, between Nassau and Con- 
cord—in those days a famous military 
headquarters—when close upon half a 
hundred citizens subscribed their names 
to the following: 


“This Association shall be called the Relief Guard, 
organized for the following purposes, namely: To 
look after the con: “ort of the families of those members 
of Company G, ‘thirteenth Regiment, who may be 
absent in the service of our country; to render them- 
selves efficient in military service; to act as a substi. 
tute for Company G, Thirteenth Regiment, during its 
absence in suppressing insurrection, and performing 
such other duty as might be required of that corps in 
the protection of the city.” 


At this meeting, though all unwit- 
tingly to those who took part in it, 
were laid the foundations of the Twenty- 
third Regiment of to-day. The By-laws 
then adopted provided for a civil and 
military organization, the civil officers 
to consist of president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, and Finance 
and Relief Committee of six, or not to 
exceed twelve, charged with the duty 
of visiting, ascertaining and relieving 
‘‘the wants of any families of Company 
G, Thirteenth Regiment, who may be 
in need, to solicit donations and make 
collections;” the military officers to 
consist of one captain, two lieutenants, 
four sergeants and four corporals. Each 
member pledged himself to pay one 
dollar per month as dues, and to be 
subject to fifty cents fine for absence 
from drill or meetings, ‘‘ absence from 
this city (Brooklyn) and New York, or 
sickness, being the only acceptable ex- 
ecuse.” The fatigue dress of Company 
G, Thirteenth Regiment, was adopted as 
the uniform of the Relief Guard. The 
organization was perfected by the choice 
of the following Board of Civil Offi- 
cers: President, Luther B. Wyman; 
Vice-President, James How; Secretary, 
Charles H. Stoddard; Treasurer, Henry 
P. Morgan; Finance and Relief Com- 
mittee: James H. Frothingham, James 
M. Badger, Charles J. Turner, William 
H. Marston, Henry H. Washburn, 
Isaac Davis. The first four officers of 
the military company were chosen by 
ballot, which resulted in the election of 
Captain, William Everdell, Jr.; First 
Lieutenant, Thomas Brooks; Second 
Lieutenant, Leonard D. Atwater; Or- 
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derly Sergeant, John M. Pratt. The 
remaining three sergeants and four 
corporals, in conformity with the cus- 
tom of those times, were subsequently 
appointed by the captain, and the selec- 
tion ratified by the company as follows: 
Second Sergeant, Henry H. Washburn; 
Third Sergeant, Claudius B. Nichols; 
Fourth Sergeant, James B. Titus; Cor- 
porals, James H. Frothingham, Benja- 
min Shepard, Charles H. Dana, Charles 
S. Dickenson. It was agreed that ‘' The 
term of membership is entirely velua- 
tary, as well as the performance of any 
other service than that mentioned above; 
it being understood that in the event of 
any member or members of this Associa- 
tion entering the service of the State, 
preference shall be given to Company 
G, Thirteenth Regiment.” Members of 
the latter organization were not required 
to sign the roll of the Relief Guard, nor . 
subject to the payment of fines or dues, 
although they were welcome to partici- 
pate in the drills of the new company, 
which were held regularly on Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings, either in 
Gothic Hall or the City Armory, and 
out-of-doors every Saturday afternoon 
until the latter part of July; which ex- 
hibition of military zeal and enthusiasm 
attracted the favorable attention of Major- 
General Harmanus B. Duryea, then com- 
manding the Second Division, N. Y. 
S. M., and secured a powerful friend to 
the ambitious organization. 

On the 19th of June it was decided 
to change the name of the company 
from ‘‘Relief Guard” to City Guard Re- 
serve, the charitable work of the organ- 
ization having been found to amount to 
but little, the demands upon its bounty 
proving insignificant, and these wholly 
ceasing with the return of the Thirteenth 
Regiment to Brooklyn on the 30th of 
July ensuing. Simultaneously with this 
movement began the agitation of the 
subject of a regimental organization. 
The officers of the company soon after 
its organization were led to appreciate 
the necessity of joining some regiment 
to secure instruction in battalion move- 
ments. The members of the Guard were 
for the most part in favor of so doing; 
and the suggestion either io swell their 
own ranks to the dimensions of a bat- 
talion or to combine with the various 
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companies of Home Guards, Relief 
Guards, Reserve Guards, etc., then 
existing in the formation of an inde- 
pendent regiment gained strength and 
favor with its consideration. Among 
these independent companies, of which 
there were twelvein Brooklyn, counting 
a membership, in round numbers, of 
about seven hundred men, the question 
of a regimental organization was very 
generally discussed, and conference com- 
mittees were appointed to the end that 
such an organization might, if pos- 
sible, be brought about. The trend of 
opinion is indicated in a report made 
to the Brooklyn City Guard Reserve at 
this time, by the Regimental Formation 
Committee, which states that ‘‘ There 
seems to be a strong feeling that Brook- 
lyn, as acity, should possess one regi- 
ment equal in point of character and 
social standing to the best in the State; 
and it is held that in our own independ- 
ent companies is to be found more than 
ample material for such a body, so that 
the ordinary objections to regimental 
organizations would be in a great measure 
obviated, and a homogeneous character 
insured in advance. Your Committee 
are aware of the feelings which have 


animated very many members of this 
company, and that a strong antipathy 
to a regimental organization exists in 


the minds of many. In the present 
state of affairs, it does not appear that a 
regular regimental organization would 
be likely to secure to our companies 
what they seem primarily to need—an 
immediate supply of arms. .. . How 
considerable the probability of being 
called into service under the State stat- 
ute may be, must remain for each 
individual to determine for himself. 
It is understood that personal feeling, 
and individual responsibilities of various 
natures, incline us to avoid all active 
service, so long as the needs of the 
country do not demand such expression 
of patriotism; but it does not seem that 
even a regular regimental organization 
would necessarily be at variance with 
these sentiments. Independent organ- 
ization would be free from many ob- 
jections to which the other might be 
open, and might at the same time secure 
many of its advantages. . . . It would 
appear that about seven hundred men 
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are at present identified with various 
companies, of whom about one-half, and 
possibly more, are seeking to bring about 
a regimental organization of some kind. 
Your Committee are of opinion that, 
with proper discretion, a regiment might 
be so organized from this material, in 
part or in whole, and under the State 
laws or otherwise, as to secure to all 
interested many advantages and much 
personal satisfaction, and to the city a 
new source of pride and security.” 

Thus early in its career was social 
standing established as the standard of 
eligibility to associate membership in the 
regiment of the future; a standard so 
closely adhered to subsequently as to 
lead a company historian to exclaim, 
writing ten years later: ‘‘No regiment 
in either New York or Brooklyn con- 
tains a more unexceptionably superior 
class of men; and so carefully has its 
material been selected that the Twenty- 
third may indeed be called a regiment 
of ‘gentlemen in the true sense of the 
word.’” The first of October found the 
company virtually unanimous in favor 
of uniting with a regiment. During 
the months intervening, the organization 
had paraded on the Fourth of July, 
with a band paid for fr@m the company 
treasury, concerning Which parade it 
is recorded that ‘‘the Home Guard bat- 
talion imparted lustre and picturesque 
effect to the procession;” and again on 
the 30th of July, when the ‘‘ Reserve 
Battalion ” escorted the Thirteenth Regi- 
ment on the return of the latter from 
its three months’ campaign at Suffolk, 
Va. These public appearances stimu- 
lated the military ardor of the members 
anew; and as the majority were now as 
eager as they had before been reluctant 
to enter into the State service, it was 
decided to forthwith essay that import- 
ant step. The pledge subscribed to by 
them on joining the Relief Guard re- 
quired that, ‘‘as honorable men,” pref- 
erence should be given to Company G, 
Thirteenth Regiment, in the event of any 
member or members of the Association 
entering the service of the State; and 
this pledge was faithfully fulfilled. At 
the November meeting the officers of 
the company were ‘‘ instructed to secure 
a position for the Brooklyn City Guard 
Reserve in the Thirteenth Regiment,” 
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with power to perfect all negotiations 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
desired result. The application was 
duly made, but without avail; nor was 
its renewal, made during the following 
month by a committee of the ‘ rank 
and file” of the company, specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose, attended by 
any greater success. Although there 
were then two vacant company letters 
in the Thirteenth, the ‘‘ Mother of Regi- 
ments ” looked coldly upon its offspring ; 
its commanding officer, Colonel Robert 
B. Clark, had no warm side for the 
City Guard Reserve; and inasmuch as 
the obstacles to its acceptance as a com- 
pany of the Thirteenth, interposed by 
the latter, could not be satisfactorily 
overcome, the offspring was perforce 
compelled to turn its back upon its pro- 
genitor and seek fresh fields and pastures 
new whereon to exploit the ‘‘ military 
efficiency ” to the acquirement of which 
it had devoted itself assiduously for 
many toilsome months. This was the 
situation at the close of the year 1861. 
Coincident with the failure of the 


Thirteenth Regiment negotiations Gover- 
nor Morgan authorized the raising of 
four new regiments of militia in Kings 
County, by the late General Jesse C. 


Smith, to be known as the Eleventh 
Brigade; and at a meeting of the City 
Guard Reserve, held January 6, 1862, 
Captain Everdell announced that the 
company had been pledged by its offi- 
cers to assist in that undertaking. The 
choice of numerical designations had 
been offered him by General Duryea, 
and he had settled upon the number 
“93.” ‘Tt is now intended,” he re- 
marked in conclusion, ‘‘to start a new 
regiment, of which the City Guard 
Reserve and a company under the com- 
mand of Captain Edwin Beers shall 
form the nucleus; or, in the event of 
not securing the co-operation of that 
company, that the City Guard Reserve 
shall go it alone.” The proposition was 
received with enthusiasm, and a com- 
mittee of fifteen appointed to perfect a 
plan for the organization of the Twenty- 
third Regiment. The plan determined 
upon provided for the drawing by lot of 
thirty-five names from the roll of 
the City Guard Reserve, these to form 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment; 
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Captain Beers’ command, the Excelsior 
Guard, was to constitute Company B, 
and the remaining members of the 
Reserve were to make up Company C. 
The drawing took place at the State 
Arsenal, Portland avenue, on the even- 
ing of Monday, January 20, 1862, and 
was attended by great excitement. Im- 
mediately upon its conclusion Company 
A (Captain Everdell) was mustered into 
the State service by Major W. H. Husted, 
Acting Division Inspector, Private (now 
Colonel) Joseph G. Story being the first 
man to be mustered. Company B was 
sworn in on the following evening 
(January 21); Company C, under com- 
mand of Captain Leonard D. Atwater, 
on the 31st of January ensuing, and 
almost immediately thereafter the bat- 
talion was completed by the acceptance 
of a fourth company on the part of the 
State authorities. This latter, known 
and designated as Company D, was 
drawn from the City Guard, number- 
ing about sixty men and commanded by 
Captain Allen L. Bassett. 

Its mission having been accomplished 
a final meeting of the City Guard Reserve 
was held at the State Arsenal on the 
evening of January 22, which was large- 
ly attended. As it disappears from view, 
it remains to add that not all the names 
carried on its roll were re-inscribed on 
the rosters of the new company organi- 
zations into which it was merged; for 
of the ninety-two members of the original 
company, eleven “declined entering the 
militia,” and sixteen ‘‘ resigned from the 
City Guard Reserve,” thus leaving but 
sixty-five patriotic citizens to share the 
distinction of forming the nucleus of 
‘* Ours” of to-day. 

The period from January 20, 1862 (the 
officially recognized date of organization 
of the Twenty-third Regiment), to May 
26, of that year, was occupied in drills, 
held weekly, by company, at the State 
Arsenal. Then came a call for troops 
from the General Government, and the 
four companies already mustered in were 
ordered to get ready for active service 
in the field. Recruiting offices were at 
once opened in several sections of the 
city to recruit the organized companies 
to the maximum and fill up the ranks of 
those in process of organization; but on 
the 28th inst. notification was received 
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from the Secretary of War that no more 
three-months’ men would be accepted, 
and the orders to proceed to Washing- 
ton were countermanded. 

In communicating this intelligence 
Brigadier-General Smith warmly com- 
plimented Captain Everdell on the zeal 
and energy displayed by him in getting 
the battalion in readiness. During the 
succeeding month Company E (Captain 
William P. Coe) and Company F (Cap- 
tain James M. Ives) were mustered into 
the State service by Major Edward L. 
Molineux, Inspector Eleventh Brigade, 
and on the 14th of July ensuing the 
regimental organization was perfected by 
the election of the following field officers: 
Colonel, William Everdell, Jr. ; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, Edward L. Molineux; Ma- 
jor, John A. Elwell. Orderly-Sergeant 
John M. Pratt was appointed Adjutant, 
and Charles H. Stoddard, Quartermaster. 
The other members of the original staff 
of the Regiment, named subsequently, 
being Surgeon, A. Duncan Wilson ; 
Assistant-Surgeon,George H. R. Bennett, 
and Chaplain, Peter J. H. Myers. Three 
days later (July 17, 1862) the Twenty- 
third performed its first duty as a regi- 
ment—as military escort and guard of 
honor at the funeral ceremonies of 
Colonel James H. Perry, Forty-eighth 
Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers. The pro- 
cession was witnessed by a large number 
of people, and all united in demonstra- 
tions of respect for the brave, patriotic 
and lamented soldier. 

Recruiting was active, and within the 
next two months the command was 
raised to the status of a full regiment by 
the mustering in of four additional com- 
panies, namely, Company G, Captain 
Henry T. Chapman, Jr.; Company H, 
Captain Miguel H. R. Styles; Company 
I, Captain Leonard D, Atwater; Com- 
pany K, Captain Charles E. Brown. 
Hardly had this been accomplished when 
the Regiment was ordered (September 22) 
to report at East New York, to guard the 
camp of the Spinola Brigade, where it 
continued on duty for eight days, reliey- 
ing the Twenty-second New York. 

The first break in the regimental or- 
ganization occurred September 27, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Molineux resigned 


his commission to enter into the United 
States 


service as commandant of the 
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One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Regiment, 
N. Y. Volunteers, where he rose to high 
rank, occupying numerous positions of 
great trust and responsibility and being 
brevetted Major-General of United States 
Volunteers, on the recommendation of 
the late General Sheridan, for gallant 
and meritorious services in the field. 
General Molineux was unanimously 
elected to the command of the Eleventh 
Brigade June 10, 1879, which position 


he resigned June 24, 1881. He was 
appointed Major-General commanding 


Second Division by Governor Cleve- 
land, May 15, 1884, and held that office 
up to August 26, 1886. Major-General 


John B. Woodward, one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the National 


Guard of recent years by reason of the 
reforms in the service effected by him as 
the trusted Adjutant-General of the State 
under Governor Robinson, succeeded to 
the Licutenant-Coloneley of the Twenty- 
third on the 5th of February, 1863, but 
only for a brief interval, he being elected 
Colonel of the Thirteenth Regiment on 
the 23d of March following. Major EI- 
well was thereupon promoted (May 7), 
the junior field-office being left vacant 
until the following October. 

During the winter and early spring of 
1863 the Regiment was distinguished for 
its activity and prosperity. All was en- 
thusiasm; and while the officers labored 
with nervous energy to vitalize their com- 
panies, the members nobly seconded their 
efforts. Many new recruits were enrolled, 
extra drills were ordered and were well 
attended. Everything was in a forward 
state of readiness, therefore, when the 
summons came, on the 16th of June, for 
the Twenty-third to buckle on its armor 
and march to the defense of Pennsyl- 
vania. The rebel General Lee, by rapid 
marches had advanced through the Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, crossed the Poto- 
mac, and now purposed to invade the 
loyal States and carry the horrors of war 
to their homes and firesides. Without 
an organized militia for the defense of its 
capital, and hopeless of succor by the 
Army of the Potomac, now hastening 
northward to meet the invaders, and 
from which no troops could be spared, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania appealed 
to New York and New Jersey for assist- 
ance, which appeal was earnestly sec: 
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onded by the General Government at 
Washington. The call was promptly 
responded to by the militia of New 
York. The first regiment to leave for 
Harrisburg was the Seventh, then fol- 
lowed the Eighth and Seventy-first, and 
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missioned officers were busy in notifying 
the men, and by evening all the neces- 
sary preparations had been completed. 
It was deemed advisable to defer the 
departure of the Regiment until the next 
morning; and then ensued a weary time 
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after these, or fourth in order of de- 
parture, came the Twenty-third. During 
the early morning of Tuesday, follow- 
ing the reception of the orders to march 
from Governor Seymour, the non-com- 


Vou, IX.—6 


of waiting for transportation, which fur- 
ther delayed the start for above twenty- 
four hours. 

At 7 A.M., June 18, the Regiment as- 
sembled at its armory, Fulton and Orange 
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streets, and at 8 o'clock, promptly, the 
column took up its march for Fulton 
Ferry. Although the novelty of military 
movements had long since passed away, 
the demonstrations of sympathy and fa- 
vor on the part of the public compared 
well with the grand ovations of 1861 and 
1862. Up Fulton streetand down Broad- 
way, everywhere cheered by enthusiastic 
onlookers, the Twenty-third proceeded 
until the Battery was reached, where 
the Regiment speedily embarked on the 
steamer *‘ John Scott” for Amboy, and 
was at last fairly off on its first campaign. 
Philadelphia was reached without inci- 
dent, where the Regiment was bountifully C. H. HUNTER, ADJT., 1867. 
entertained at the Soldiers’ Home Saloon. 
An all-night ride in a train of freight fortification, where the men of the Twenty- 
and cattle cars brought the command to third enjoyed the novel experience, for 
Harrisburg at daybreak, when the Regi- two days, of toiling with pick and spade in 
ment was at once marched to Camp Cur- the half-dug trenches. Tents were pitched 
tin, some three miles out of town, mus- ona rather steep hillside, the name of 
tered into the United States service, and Camp Couch being conferred upon the 
in the afternoon countermarched to town canvas city in honor of the distinguished 
and thence across the Susquehanna to the Major-General commanding the depart- 
Heights of Bridgeport, under orders to ment, a whilom Brooklynite. 
garrison Fort Washington, an unfinished Here the Regiment remained until the 
Ist of July, its stay being 
**so brief that the daily-recur- 
ring camp duties had not time 
to crystallize into wearisome 
: routine.” The camp had its 
aa i — share of alarmists, its days of 
— animation, and, to the timid 
few, seasons of excitement 
and alarm. Of the sentiment 
pervading the Twenty-third a 
chronicle of the times* gives 
the following vivid picture, 
the Sabbath named being Sun- 
day, June 28: ‘*The troops in 
the fort are drawn up in line 
of battle and assigned posi- 

















































tions at the breastworks, where 
arms are stacked. . . . There 
is great activity on every 
hand to perfect the defenses 
and guard against sharpshoot- 
ers. Squads of men are sent 
out to cut down trees and 
destroy whatever may afford 
cover to an enemy. .. . 
There are still no signs of the 





** Our Campaign Around Gettys- 
burg: A Memoir of the Twenty-third 
and Other Regiments, N. G. 8S. N, Y.” 
GEN. RODNEY C. WARD, By John Lockwood, 1864, 
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approach of the enemy except what we 
observe about us in a sort of expectant 
air among the officers, and in the qué 
vive of the whole garrison. The skir- 
mishers have all been driven in, however, 
and we are liable at any moment to be 
startled by the roar of the enemy’s artil- 
lery opening an assault... . During that 
never-to-be-forgotten Sabbath day, so 
strangely ‘kept,’ there was no flurry 
among the garrison, judging by the men 
of the Twenty-third, nor any fear shown 
at any time among those upon whose 
courage the fate of Harrisburg seemed 
likely to rest. . While there existed 
on the opposite side of the Susquehanna 
symptoms of alarm, there prevailed among 
our untried but trusted men, coupled with 
animated speculations concerning the 
enemy, the calmness of a summer even- 
ing. .. . There may have been among 
the general officers of the militia a feel- 
ing of anxiety, . . . but among the men 
there was the repose of confidence and 
courage. .. . Peculiarly impressive were 
the religious meetings we held, one inthe 
forenoon and one at dusk, at which brave 
resolutions were reaffirmed with mutual 
plight, while the dear ones at home were 
remembered tearfully and commended 
tenderly and trustingly to the Father's 
care. And it is pleasant to remember 
how, when the critical hour seemed to 
be at hand, our femininely sympathetic 
chaplain passed along the lines with a 
beaming countenance, bidding us rely on 
strength from above, and commending 
us with words of Christian cheer to the 
Divine protection.” 

On the following day, June 29, a de- 
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tachment of one company each from the 
Twenty-third, Eighth and Fifty-sixth Re- 
giments was sent to Oyster Point station 
for picket duty, by order of General 
Knipe, under command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Elwell. Here the Twenty-third received 
its first baptism by fire, ‘* the skirmishers 
being exposed to a constant fire of shot 
and shell from the rebel batteries while 
advancing about the distance of a mile,” 
but fortunately no casualties occurred. 
The pickets captured a rebel scout, after 
wounding him in the knee, and returned 
with their prisoner in triumph to the 
‘amp the next morning. 

Wednesday, July 1, came marching 
orders. The enemy was retiring, and the 
provisional division of militia under com- 
mand of General W. F. (‘‘ Baldy ”) Smith 
was‘ to give chase. The limits of this 
paper preclude any extended recital of the 
incidents of that memorable march, which 
occupied fifteen days, or from the Ist to 
the 15th of July, inclusive, and in the 
course of which the troops covered one 
hundred and forty-five miles, or an aver- 
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age of nine and two-thirds miles per day, 
each man carrying an aggregate of thirty 
pounds of luggage, save during the first 
day’s march of seyen miles, in which 
each carried an aggregate of forty-four 
pounds. The résumé which follows * 
conveys a graphic idea of the trials and 
privations of the Twenty-third during 
this portion of the campaign: 

Wednesday, July 1.—Advanced p.m. in pursuit of 
the enemy, fully equipped, with forty rounds of am- 
munition and two days cooked rations per man. Mus- 


ter-roll of Twenty-third gave 506 officers and men pre- 
Bivouacked on Trindle Spring (¢ 


sent for duty ‘reek at 
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ouacked in support of masked battery at cross-roads in 


agrove. Day sultry, followed by rainy night. Many 
of the men without food, and all with but a scanty 


Distance, 5 miles. 

Monday, 6.—Rations furnished. 
forenoon moved forward. Reached Cashtown about 
8 o'clock. Bivouacked inan orchard. Nothing to eat. 
Day cloudy and comfortable, Roads heavy. Distance, 
16 miles, 

Tuesday, ¢.—Ordered to march for Gettysburg, but 
countermanded, Proceeded in direction of Chambers- 
burg, Some seven miles, where took road to Altodale, 
Pa. Halted near village about4 p.m. Day fair; roads 
Rations distributed, Distance, 12 miles, 

Wednesday, 8.—Rain set in again about 1 a.m., and 
soon grew to a furious storm, The whole camp help 
lessly at its merey. At& a.m. took road again. Marched 


supply. 
About middle of 


heavy. 





GROUP OF 

10 o°clock p.m. Weather pleasant. Distance marched, 
7 miles, 

Thursday, 2.— At 3 a.m. ordered up, and at daylight 

countermarched two miles, Halted all day. Bivouacked 

in a cul-de-sac of the Conedoguinet Creek at Orr's 


Bridge. Day warm and pleasant. Distance, 3 miles. 
Friday, 3.—Resumed forward march, disencum- 
hbered of knapsacks and woolen blankets. Reached 


Carlisle, 6 P.M. 
12 miles. 

Saturday, 4.—Took Carlisle and Baltimore pike 
through Papertown and Mount Holly Gap. Severe 
storm. At Hunter's Run, advance company excepted, 
countermarched to Mount Holly paper mill. Crossed 
Run a little before dusk. Regiment arrived at Laurel 
Forge in detachments during the night; men covered 
with mud and exhausted with hunger and fatigue. 
Distance, 17 miles, 

Sunday, 5.—At8 A.M. resumed march. At Pine Grove 
Iron Works turned to left, and ascended a heavy 
mountain, on the summit of which halted and _ biv- 


Afternoon hot and sultry. Distance, 


** Our Campaign Around Gettysburg.” Lockwood, 
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a little beyond Waynesboro, and formed junction with 
Army of the Potomac. Day pleasant; very 
heavy. Distance, 11 miles, 

Thursday, 9.—Rested. Muster-rolls of Twenty-third 
gave largest number during the campaign—519 officers 
and men. 

Friday, 10.—Out on 
first New York. 
beneath broiling sun 
Distance, 8 miles 

Saturday, 11.—Column moved in afternoon toward 
Hagerstown, Twenty-third in advance. Bivouacked a 
mile beyond Lettersburg. Company B detailed for 
picket duty at the front. Evening pleasant. Distance, 
5 miles. 

Sunday, 12.—Countermarched to Lettersburg; took 
Covetown road, reaching latter place about noon, 
where encountered another terrific thunder-storm. 
Several men of Fifty-sixth, N.Y., struck by the electric 
fluid, and one of them killed, Fresh beef rations fur 
nished. Bivouacked in a field which rain flooded and 
converted into mire. Roads pretty good, and morning 
comfortable. Distance, 9 miles 


roads 


reconnaissance with Seventy- 
Under arms all day in bare field 


Returned to camp about dusk. 
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Monday, 13.—Marched toward Boonsboro,  Biv- 
ouacked at dark in rough, stony field; fires of different 
encampments of Army of the Potomae visible in the 
distance. Rained much through the day; very muddy. 
Distance, 10 miles. 

Tuesday, 14.—Crossed fields to Boonsboro and 
Hagerstown pike. Followed it toward the latter to 
Beaver Creek, where encamped, Day pleasant. Dis- 
tance, 5 miles, 

Wednesday, 15,—Started at 7:30 A.M. for home, 
taking the pike for Frederick. Reached Frederick 
about 6 p.m., and Monocacy Junction about 10 o'clock, 
where encamped in a grove. Weather comfortable; 
sky overcast most of the day; road dry and pretty 
smooth, though hard for the feet, A member of the 
Twenty-eighth, N.Y., fell dead on reaching camp, from 
exhaustion, Distance, 25 miles. 

At Monocacy Junction the Twenty- 
third rested until midnight of Friday, 
when train was taken for Baltimore. 
The Regiment was en route to Brooklyn 
during the two following days, reaching 
its armory at half-past seven o’clock in 
the evening of Sunday, July 19, where 
it was dismissed. 

Taking into consideration the physical 
condition of the bulk of the membership 
of the Twenty-third—young men trained 
to commercial pursuits, and unaccus- 
tomed to hardships or exposure—the 
remarkable variations in the weather, 
the searcity of food and the vicissitudes 
incident and peculiar to the campaign, 
the, march from Harrisburg, Pa., to 
Frederick City, Md., would seem justly 
entitled to be regarded as one of the 
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memorable events of the period. In 
special orders relieving the troops com- 
prising the command of Brigadier- 
General W. F. Smith ‘‘from further 
service with the Army of the Potomac,” 
General Meade thanks the troops ‘for the 
zeal and promptitude which, amid no 
little privations, have marked their 
efforts to render this army all the assist- 
ance in their power;” and General 
Smith, emphasizing this tribute to their 
fidelity, adds: *‘In parting with the 
New York troops, the General com- 
manding must express his admira- 
tion of the courage and fortitude 
with which theyhave stood the toils 
and privations of theirlate marches.” 

Three days after its return to 
Brooklyn the Regiment was mus- 
tered out of the United States ser- 
vice. But its tour of duty did not 
then terminate. The memorable 
Draft riot in New York City—a riot 
among the most remarkable in his- 
tory for its length, extent, violence, 
and atrocity, and which was the 
immediate occasion of the recall of 
the State militia from Pennsylvania 
—was hardly more than subdued; 
renewed outbreaks were feared, and 
for a period of between forty and 
fifty days thereafter detachments of 
the Twenty-third continued to per- 
form guard duty at the armory, the 
Atlantic docks, and other points in 
Brooklyn. 
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The Twenty-third being now a full- 
fledged National Guard organization, on 
the 3d of October Colonel Everdell 
resigned his commission and _ retired 
from the service with the individual 
respect and affection of the Regiment. 
Colonel Wm. Everdell, Jr., was a man 
of remarkable amiability and purity of 
character; considerate of the feelings 
and opinions of his associates and sub- 
ordinates, charitable to their faults and 
imperfections, and always frank, kind, 
generous and faithful. He was a 
thorough theoretical soldier, an excellent 
executive officer, and as an _ instruct- 
or patient, laborious, and painstaking. 
These qualities of mind and heart are 
discernible in his farewell circular to the 
members of the Regiment which he was 
so largely instrumental in founding : 

** GENTLEMEN,—The Commander-in-Chief having 
accepted my resignation, I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you on retiring from a position 
which you have made most agreeable by the respect 
and the cheerful and prompt obedience you have 
always rendered. I will not conceal from you that 
the effort required to sever the connection endeared 
to me by so many associations has been most painful; 
but I have other claims upon my time that I can no 
longer reject; and I feel that the Regiment is strong 
enough in its own resources, if it is true to the princi- 
ples on which it was founded, to increase and prosper. 
I trust that its character may continue to be such 
that I shall always feel an honest pride in having been 
connected with it. And now, gentlemen, with many 
wishes for your prosperity and happiness as individ- 
uals, I most respectfully bid you farewell.” 

From October 24, 1863, to March 24, 
1868, the Twenty-third was under com- 
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mand of Colonel Calvin E. Pratt. This 
period proved virtually unproductive so 
far as regimental progress was con- 
cerned, Colonel Pratt was a practical 
soldier, and in the War of the Rebellion 
had handled large bodies of troops. He 
commanded the famous Light Brigade 
in the charge on Marye’s Heights, 
and was brevetted Brigadier-General for 
conspicuous gallantry. While his tac 
tical ability was not to be questioned, 
Colonel Pratt’s methods of administra 
tion were those of the Army and. not 
those of the National Guard. Fle issued 
his orders and expected to have them 
obeyed, but gave little personal attention 
to the internal affairs of the Regiment, 
with the resultant consequence of fric- 
tion among the Board of Officers and 
general apathy throughout the organi- 
zation, 

The beginning of Colonel Pratt's ad- 
ministration was signalized by a project 
tc form a Twenty-third Regiment Ar- 
mory Association, with a capital stock 
of $250,000 divided into 10,000 shares 
of $25 each; to purchase the plot of 
ground bounded by Washington street, 
Myrtle avenue, and Adams street, a 
part of which is now occupied by 
the Brooklyn Post-Office, and to erect 
thereon an armory with a general city 
market underneath. The scheme fell 
through, however, for want of energetic 
pushing. Had it materialized, the 
Twenty-third Regiment would to-day be 
one of the wealthiest corporations in 
the City of Brooklyn. On Washington's 
Birthday (Feb. 22), 1864, a stand of colors 
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was presented to the Regiment by the 
ladies of Brooklyn, at which ceremony 
the Rey. Francis Vinton, D.D., delivered 
an address to the command, and the 
presentation was made by the Hon. 
Simeon B. Chittenden. In the follow- 
ing year (1865), the Twenty-third paraded 
twice in New York City—at the obse- 
quies of the martyr President Lincoln 
(April 25), and on Evacuation Day (Noy. 
25) for review by Governor Fenton. 
On the 26th of February, 1866, the Regi- 
ment extended a reception to Lieutenant- 
General U.S. Grant. The affair took 
place at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, and proved a social success, but a 
failure financially. The Twenty-third 
assisted at the opening of the Prospect 
Park Parade Ground, June 4, 1867, by 
the Eleventh Brigade—a not altogether 
pleasant experience, the grass being so 
long and damp on the greater portion of 
the field as to wet the feet of the men, 
while in other parts the troops were 
called upon to march over new ground 
covered with stubble and weeds, and 
made its final parade under Colonel 
Pratt as guard of honor to Gen. Philip 
H. Sheridan, on the occasion of the re- 
ception of that distinguished officer by 
the City of Brooklyn, October 1, 1867. 
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The accession of Colonel Rodney C. 
Ward to the command of the Twenty- 
third Regiment (June 25, 1868) marks an 
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era in its history. Previous to that time 
its members had been distinguished 
ather for their pride of company than 
for their devotion to the interests and 
welfare of the common organization. In 
many instances the companies, while 
complying with the requirements of 
their regimental relations, clung tena- 
ciously to the independent spirit of the 
Home Guard period. Colonel Ward’s ad- 
vent inaugurated a complete revolution. 
Karly in his administration a_ spirit 
of regimental pride and emulation was 
aroused; and by faithful labor, intelligent 
management, and in the face of many 
difficulties and discouragements, Colonel 
Ward elevated the Regiment to a most 
commanding position and the highest 
state of prosperity. Under his first 
administration the Twenty-third achieved 
its high reputation for drill and discipline 
and the remarkable military pride and 
spirit of its members, and was trans- 
formed into a thoroughly homogeneous 
organization, amply justifying the dis- 
tinetive appellation—** Ours.” — The dis- 
tinguished services of Colonel Ward in 
securing this grand result entitle him to 
the individual credit of having ** made ” 
the Twenty-third Regiment of to-day. 
Acting on the principle of ** One for 
all, and all for one,” Colonel Ward on 
the 27th of August, 1868, called a mass 
meeting of the members of the Twen- 
ty-third Regiment ‘to decide upon a 
full-dress regimental uniform.” This 
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Was a new experience; and the adoption 
of the proposed dress was ordered with 
great With some slight 
modifications the uniform was a repro 
duction of the famous Cadet gray made 
historic by the Seventh Regiment. It 
first in public January 29, 
1869, at a parade and inspection of Com- 
pany A, commemorating the completion 
of the first seven-years’ term of enlist- 
ment, and by the Regiment at a _re- 
view of the **Gray Brigade ” (Eleventh) 
by Brigadier-General Meserole at Pros- 
pect Park on the 15th of June following. 
In February, 1870, the Sheriff of 
Kings County, apprehending an attack 
on his iron-barred stronghold in Ray- 


unanimity. 


Was worn 





mond street, called 
upon the military 
for protection ; and 
a detail of one hun- 


dred men of 
Twenty-third 
risoned the State 
Arsenal, in readi- 
ness to repulse riot- 
ers, on the 16th of 
that month. Other 
events of this year 
comprehended — the 
reduction of the Re- 
giment to a nine- 
company command 
by the disbandment 
of Company HH); the 
formation of the 
Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Veteran Asso- 
ciation, with Mr. 
Chas. H. Stoddard, 
a gentleman of 
wealth and eulture, 
and one of 
lyn’s most promi 
nent and public- 
spirited citizens, as 
President ; the re- 
ception of the Sev 
enth Regiment in 
Brooklyn, on May 
26, and the partici- 
pation of the Twen- 
ty-third in the Far- 
ragut funeral —pa- 
rade, Sept. 380, when, 


the 


gar- 


Bri 0k- 





in common with the 

New York i 
ments, it the terrible storm of 
that memorable occasion. On the 25th 
of May, 1871, the Twenty-third Regiment 
returned the visit of the Seventh Regi- 
ment, and made a creditable showing in 
comparison with the elder and model 
organization of the National Guard, 
During the Orange riot (July 12) the 


Waiting or- 


regi- 


endured 


Regiment was held under 
August 4 it 


to Long Branch, where it engaged in 


ders ; made an excursion 
field exercises and target practice and 
was reviewed by General Grant, and on 
the 21st of November it took part in 
New York's reception to Alexis, Grand 
Duke of Russia. 

The Twenty-third Regiment armory is 
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eligibly and pleasantly located, in the 
centre of ‘the Hill” section of Brook- 
lyn, on Clermont avenue between Myrtle 
and Willoughby avenues. The building 
is of brick, with yellow stone trimmings, 
of the modernized Gothie order of archi- 
tecture, and covers a plot of ground 
176 feet on Clermont avenue, with a 
depth of 200 feet, running through to 
Vanderbilt avenue. The centre tower 
on the Clermont avenue front is 109 feet 
high, and the others 73 feet each. A 
spacious entrance opens directly on the 
main drill-room, which is 125 feet in 
width and 180 feet in length, and entirely 
free from pillars or other obstructions. 
Opening directly on the drill-floor, on 
the north side, are the company rooms, 
each 17 by 88} feet, which are elegantly 
but substantially fitted up. On this floor 
are rooms of the Quartermaster, Armor- 
er, etc. The second floor (which extends 
over the company rooms) contains a 
squad drill-room, 38x89 feet, and rooms 
for the Council of Officers, Colonel, Ad- 
jutant, Veteran Association, band and 
drum corps, and quarters for the armorer. 
These rooms are entered from the gal- 
lery, which extends along the north, 
east and west sides of the large drill- 
room. The Council-room is magnifi- 
cently furnished, and is adorned with 
elegant paintings, the prizes won at 
Creedmoor by the regimental rifle team, 
and other trophies. The tower-loft con- 
tains one of the best-appointed and most 
completely-equipped armory rifle-ranges 
in the country, covering a shooting 
space of about forty yards from firing 
point to target. 
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The securing of this armory marks the 
turning-point in the upward career of the 
Twenty-third Regiment. To the accom- 
plishment of that object Colonel Ward 
bent his every energy; and through the 
kindly offices of the late Hon. John C. 
Perry, then a State Senator from Brook- 
lyn, a bill authorizing the appropriation 
of $150,000 (subsequently increased to 
$160,000) was introduced by the latter in- 
to the Legislature of 1871-72. The ap- 
plication awakened considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of the most influential 
portion of the Brooklyn press, as well as 
in the Board of Supervisors, and the bill 
was in grave danger of being defeated 
when a petition which had been quietly 
circulated was forwarded to Albany 
praying for its passage and bearing the 
signatures of citizens and taxpayers rep- 
resenting over fifty millions of real 
property. This proved irresistible, and 
the bill, which had passed the Senate 
March 21, was enacted into a law by the 
Assembly on March 29, and forthwith 
signed by Governor Hoffman. Ground 
was broken, August 28, by Colonel Ward; 
the corner-stone of the new structure 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies by 
Mayor 8. 8. Powell, October 28, 1872; 
the Regiment took possession of the com- 
pleted building September 30, 1873, when 
it was reviewed by General E. B. Fowler 
and the Military Committee of the Board 
of Supervisors, and the armory was for- 
mally opened to the publie October 23, 
1873. This was a brilliant affair, and an 
oceasion of great pleasure and rejoicing 
to the officers, members, and active 
friends of the Regiment, who for many 
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long years had hoped, at times almost 
against hope, for the period when the 
several companies of the Twenty-third, 
which had theretofore been scattered and 
most inadequately quartered, might be 
located under one roof, and possess an 
armory commensurate with the merits 
and deserts of the organization. 
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ber following, however, the vacant letter 
was filled by the enlistment, in a body, 
of the members of the Brooklyn City 
Guard (formerly Company G, Thirteenth 
Regiment) into the Twenty-third, an 
event which occasioned much acrimoni- 
ous controversy at the time. 

The disbandment of Company TI fol- 
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Not the least cause of satisfaction con- 
sisted in the fact that of the $160,000 
originally set apart by the County author- 
ities a substantial balance remained in 
the hands of the County Treasurer, to 
the credit of the Regiment, after the pur- 
chase of the land and completion of the 
building. The Twenty-third had now an 
armory, in commodiousness and adapt- 
ability to the purposes for which it 
was designed, without an equal in the 
world, and built within the original ap- 
propriation! To no single individual is 
this gratifying outcome so largely due 
as to Colonel Joseph G. Story, then a 
lieutenant and afterward captain of Com- 
pany A, whose tireless vigilance kept the 
contractors strictly to the letter of their 
bond, and assured a substantial structure, 
which should be to him a lasting monu- 


ment. Colonel Story had as far back as 
1866 designed the regimental coat-of- 


arms; and the motto thereon, ‘* Vigilan- 
tia,” in the light of later events, seems 
almost like an inspiration. 

Eight companies only took possession 
of the new armory, Company G having 
been disbanded in April, 1873. In Decem- 
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lowed in December, 1874, again reducing 
the regimental organization to eight com 
panies, at which 

until June 23, 187! 
pany H organized, chiefly from 
graduates of the Cadet Corps of the 
Twenty-third Regiment, of which Major 
Alfred C. Barnes (subsequently General 
Inspector of Rifle Practice on the Statf 
of Governor Cornell) was Superintend- 
ent during the drill season of 1877.-78. 
And it was not until March, 1884, when 
the letter I, which had remained vacant 
for nearly ten years, was taken up by 
a brand-new company, that the Regi- 
ment regained its former status as a ten- 
company command. 

The first six months of the Centennial 
year were occupied in preparing for ‘* the 
first parade of the Regiment away from 
home;” and Saturday, July 1, 1876, ac 
cordingly saw 488 officers and men of 
the Twenty-third en route for Phila- 
delphia, where the command went into 
camp for a week in Fairmount Park. 
The encampment called ** Camp 
Woodward,” and, barring slight 
shortcomings in the commissariat, proved 


number it remained 


when a new Com- 
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thoroughly delightful. In the memorable 
Fourth of July parade in Philadelphia 
the Twenty-third bore itself bravely, and 
returned to Brooklyn with a widely- 
enhanced reputation. In striking con- 
trast to this festive occasion was the 
parade made by the Regiment six months 
later, at the funeral of the Brooklyn 
Theatre fire victims. On Independence 
Day the extreme of heat was encount- 
ered: on the 9th of December old Boreas 
blew his bitterest blasts and the cold was 
intense: yet nevertheless 438 officers and 
men of the Twenty-third escorted the 
“unknown dead ” to Greenwood on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day. 

During the Labor troubles of 1877 the 
Twenty-third was on duty at Hornells- 
ville, the key to the strikers’ position in 
this State. About three hundred mem- 
bers of the Regiment left Brooklyn for 
the scene of disturbance, at a few hours’ 
notice, on Sunday evening, July 22, and 
a second detachment, under command of 
Major Barnes, followed on the Monday 
sueceeding. The average strength of the 
command during this tour of service—in 
which it suecessfully accomplished its 
mission without having recourse to blood- 
shed—was 495 officers and men, or within 
a fraction of ninety-two per cent. of the 
total enrollment. 

It was at a reception of the Regiment, 
held at the Academy of Music Decem- 
ber 17, 1878, that the Twenty-third 
received the title of ‘*‘ Ours,” the respon- 
sibility for which is shared jointly 
by General Barnes and a well known 
Brooklyn newspaper-man ; an appellation 
accepted with alacrity by Regiment and 
public, and which has since come to be 
familiar as household words. . On the 
Fourth of July next succeeding (1879) 
the Twenty-third aired its newly-ac- 
quired title at Newport, Rhode Island, 
where, for a week, under the shelter of 
“Camp Robinson,” it enjoyed the most 
brilliant and interesting social military 
event in the history of the Regiment. 
Five hundred and fifty officers and men 
participated in this pleasure trip. On 
the 26th of December following Colonel 
Ward resigned; but as a special mark 
of appreciation of his eminent services 
the resignation was returned and Colonel 
Ward placed on the supernumerary list, 
and withdrawn from active service and 
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command, by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, 

Colonel John N. Partridge, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Twenty- 
third January 10, 1880, and whois Colonel 
of the Regiment at the present time, is a 
veteran of the War of the Rebellion, he 
having served for three years from Sept. 
2, 1861, as a commissioned officer of the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment, Massachusetts 
Volunteers. He is also a model National 
Guard commandant, and possesses to the 
fullest extent the respect and confidence 
of his subordinates. Under his adminis- 
tration the Twenty-third visited Boston 
September 17-20, 1880, and took part in 
the 250th anniversary celebration of the 
settlement of that city, parading 442 offi- 
cers and men, and winning golden opin- 
ions from the military critics of ‘‘the 
Hub.” On the return journey to Brook- 
lyn the Regiment stopped over at New- 
port, where it met with a hearty welcome 
and was reviewed by the Governor of 
Rhode Island. Having accepted a posi- 
tion in the ‘* Cabinet” of Mayor Low, as 
Fire Commissioner of the City of Brook 
lyn, Col. Partridge resigned February 15, 
1882, and a month later (March 8) Colonel 
Ward was recalled to the command of the 
Twenty-third. Colonel Ward's second 
term of office—terminated Feb. 25, 1886, 
by his promotion to be Brigadier-General 
of the Fourth Brigade—was signalized by 
the selection of ‘‘ Ours” to inaugurate 
the State Camp of Instruction at Peeks- 
kill, July 18, 1882; the adoption of the 
State service uniform by the Regiment 
and first parade in the service dress, as 
guard of honor at the public opening of 
the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, 
May 24, 1883; parade of the Twenty-third 
at the Centennial celebration in the City 
of Newburg, October 18, and the Evacu- 
ation Day Centennial parade in New 
York, November 25, 1883—colloquially 
known as the ‘‘Saturation Day ” parade, 
because of the severe rain-storm then pre- 
vailing; parade as escort to the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac, at the lat- 
ter’s reunion in Brooklyn, June 11, 1884; 
second tour at State Camp, July 13-20, 
and the Grant funeral parade, August 8, 
1885. The ‘‘ Iron Cross,” for long and ° 
faithful service, was adopted in July of 
this year. 

Under the administration of ‘Colonel 
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Charles L. Fincke (elected Colonel, March 
22,1886), the Twenty-third spent six days 
under canvas (July 4-9), at Newport, 
Rhode Island, ** Camp Wetmore” havy- 
ing 869 officers and men as occupants. 
The Regiment also celebrated the comple- 
tion of its first quarter of a century by 
a Silver Reception at the Academy of 
Music, January 20, 1887, and made its first 
parade in its new gray dress uniform, at 
the armory, February 21, when 34 officers 
and 554 enlisted men were in line for re- 
view by Governor Hill. Colonel Fincke 
resigned May 11, 1887, in consequence 
of ill health. In the interval pending 
the election of a successor the Twenty- 
third performed its third tour of duty at 
the State Camp (July 16-23), and took 
part in the Constitutional Centennial 
celebration parade at Philadelphia (Sep- 
tember 16) under command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander §. Bacon. On the 
17th of October Colonel Partridge was 
re-elected. 

Since 1875 the Regiment has taken great 
pride in its record at the annual inspec- 
tion and muster, and on but two occa- 
sions has the percentage of ** present” 
fallen below ninety per cent. In 1879 
the Twenty-third was credited with first 
place in the State, by Inspector-General 
Woodward, in respect of attendance at 
muster (percentage present, 94.75), 
ganization and perfection of equipment. 
As this percentage was excelled in 1886, 
and again in 1887, the official comment 
of the Inspector-General thereon may 
here be profitably quoted. Of the for- 
mer he says: *‘ The very elegant inspec- 
tion of this Regiment demonstrates most 
thoroughly how a well-organized and 
well-disciplined regiment can appear in 
the State uniform. The very neat ap- 
pearance, perfect adjustment of equip- 
ments, and soldierly bearing of all, are 
facts of which the Regiment may feel 
justly proud. While the percentage 
present (97.12) is grand as a matter of 
record, and so far unexcelled by any 
regiment or battalion, it seems to me 
that the very commendable zeal exer- 
cised to obtain a full attendance was 
overdone in bringing men to the armory 
for muster who should have been at 
home in their beds. 
should not be carried to 
And upon the latter he remarks : 


or- 


Laudable deeds 
extremes.” 


**The 


AMERICA’S CRACK 
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general appearance of the Regiment at 
this inspection did not compare favor- 
ably with that of last year. In several] 
companies that exact care in preparation 
that has marked the inspection of the 
Twenty-third for the past few years was 
not apparent. It would seem that the 
endeavor to parade a large percentage 
was the most prominent part of the work 
of preparation. This should not. be. 
The efficiency of an organization is not 
judged by the percentage present at an in 
spection, but by what it parades on other 
important occasions of duty ; and the 
Twenty-third is judged more on its fifty- 
seven per cent. at camp and sixty per 
cent. at brigade field-diay than its 97.37 
per cent. at inspection.” The 
turns give the enrolled strength of the 
Regiment as 34 officers and 684 enlisted 
men ; total, 718. 

From the institution of Creedmoor the 
Twenty-third has held a commanding 
position in rifle practice. As far back as 
1868 it engaged in target shooting at 
Prospect Park, under rules closely ap- 
proximating those of the National Rifle 
Association. No regiment in the State 
pursues indoor and outdoor range-work 
more with 
assiduity; and but one organization sur- 


latest re- 


systematically or greater 
passes it in number of marksmen an- 
nually qualified, while the procession of 
victories in regimental team matches at 
Creedmoor standing to its credit is un- 
paralleled. For this result the Twenty- 
third rests under a debt of obligation to 
Ordnance-Sergeant Charles E. Bryant, 
the veteran Armorer of the Regiment, 
which it can never repay. And not alone 
in respect of rifle shooting is this the 
fact, but in many other directions; for 
‘*Charlie” 
inventive genius and a happy faculty of 
grasping a situation which render him 
simply invaluable. In the fourteen com- 
petitions for the State Prize since 1875 
the Twenty-third has always been repre 
sented, save once (1882); and five times 
has its team been the victor, and four 
times has it gained second place. It 
holds the record for the highest team 
seore at 200 and 500 yards, five shots at 
each distance per man—253, 271 = 524 
points made in this match in 1887, In 
the Division and Brigade matches local to 
Brooklyn its succession of victories from 


Bryant is possessed of a quick 




















the beginning is unbroken. How much 
of the past success of the Twenty-third 
is due to its devotion to the manly exer- 
cise of rifle shooting cannot be estimated. 
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It is sufficient, however, that ‘‘ Ours’ 
rejoices in present prosperity, and that 
its active friends anticipate for the Regi- 
ment a still brighter future. 











THE KOTO AND 


ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 





HE Koto, the national 
instrument of Japan, 
is usually made of the 
wood of the Paulow- 
nia imperialis (Kiri), 
which resists moist- 
ure more than most 
woods, and whose 
texture renders it flex- 

ible. It is light-colored, capable of being 

split very thin, and shows a pretty grain, 
which adds to its value in ornamental 
work. The Koto (pronounced by the 
natives between ‘* Koto” and ‘‘ Goto,” 
asound as difficult for us to get as the 

German “vy” and ‘*w") is about six 

feet in length and nine inches in width. 

It has thirteen strings, which are tied at 

each end of the instrument, and rest 

upon bridges usually made of ebony or 
hard wood. The tuning is effected by 
shifting the position of the bridges from 
the end of the instrument at the right 























The Koto was formerly much played 
at court, but now there are not more 
than four or five expert performers in 
Japan, and they are old men, the youth 
of to-day not seeming to care to perfect 
themselves in that direction. By expert 
players of course is meant scientific play- 
ers. In all articles or books which have 
been consulted on this subject, I find that 
the instrument is generally spoken of in 
connection with women. Most young 
ladies of the better class are taught to 
play it, as an accomplishment. It oceu- 
pies about such a position in Japan as 
the piano does here. 

A pretty Japanese maiden dressed in 
soft embroidered silk, sitting on the mat 
on the floor, bending over a Koto, on 
which she strums an accompaniment 
to her voice, would in all probabilities 
touch the heart of a young Japanese, 
but no matter how much he might be 
touched, he must appear utterly indiffer- 





THE KOTO. 


hand, further for the low notes and 
nearer for the high, while semitones are 


obtained by pressing the string with the - 


left hand behind the bridges as it is 
struck. The right thumb and first and 
second fingers are armed with long arti- 
ficial nails of metal or ivory, with which 
the strings are sounded. 


ent to her and ignore her charms and her 
presence. For, progressive as is Japan, 
young men and women are never al- 
lowed together alone, and such a thing 
as a flirtation or coquetry is unknown. 
Unlike China and Corea, Japan allows 
parents to invite a young gentleman to 
their house as their guest, but he devotes 
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his time to the parents, and the daughter 
may play the Koto or entertain him in 
other ways, but she is noticed no more 
than is a colored servant-woman by a 
guest in a Southern home. It seems 
strange to us that custom can so control 





feelings and sentiment, 
especially when every 
day we see here at home 
young doing the 
exact opposite, ignoring 


met 


parents and older mem- 
bers of the family and 
feigning more interest 


in the young women than they really 


feel. Marriages in Japan are carried 
on much as they used to be, the par- 
ent making the choice, but now-a-days 
if it chance that either young lady or 
gentleman seeing the other, object to 
become husband or wife, the parents do 
not force the matter, and as a rule babies 
are not bethrothed by their parents 
they are in some other Asiatic countries. 
Neither are women so secluded as they 
are in those countries, for nearly as many 
Japanese women are to be seen on the 


as 


streets in Japan as are American women 
in this country. In fact, the Japanese 
woman or girl is to Asia what the Amer- 
ican girl is to Europe. 

But, to return to the Koto which 
the household instrument, I have seen 
somewhere a picture of one resting on 
a table, which representation is wholly 
wrong for they are always played on the 
floor and a performer would no sooner 
think of resting his instrument on a 
piece of furniture than we would of put- 
ting our violin on the table and drawing 
a bow across it. 

The Koto, iike our piano, depends upon 


is 
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its case for its beauty. There is in the 
National Museum at Washington one as 
beautiful as most of those in Japan. This 
was at one time the property of the Ty- 
coon, though which Tycoon is not known. 
It was presented to the Corcoran Art 
Gallery by a Japanese 
firm during the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, and was depos- 
ited in the museum by 
the director of the art gal- 
lery. Thesides and ends 
are of ebony and _ rose- 





DETAIL OF THE SIDES OF THE KOTO, 


and inserted in the former are 
twelve sandal-wood panels, carved in lit- 
tle figures, illustrating twenty-four Chi- 
nese tales, which are told to children to 
show the filial devotion of good children, 


wood: 


and for the same reason that our Sunday- 
These how- 
ever have nothing to do with Japan and 
are inserted in this rosewood border for 


school stories are written. 


a decoration, just as we use Japanese 
designs in the decorations of our own 
rooms and furniture. 
this particular Koto 
cause they are the 
used in Japanese art, and many of them 
are symbolical. They are clearly cut in 
the black ebony, beautifully polished 
and stand out strong and clear, while 
the ivory bands have many little lines 
and earvings not shown at all in the 
illustrations. 

The head of the instrument, although 
I have really no authority for calling it 
so, but do it for convenience, and because 
the crest on the lower end will thus be 
right side up, shows a most beautiful piece 
of marqueterie in which the little pieces 
of ivory and wood are very fine and care- 


The carvings on 
are of interest be- 
desigus generally 
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LOWER END OF KOTO, 


fully laid. In the center is the dragon, 
amythical animal very popular with the 
Japanese and about which there is much 
curious lore. It is supposed to live num- 
berless years, and presages good luck. 
So highly is it prized that its figures are 
on the public money, and parents name 
their daughters Tatsu—which is its Jap- 
anese name. Bakin, a Japanese author 

‘*The dragon is a creature of a very 
superior order of being. It has a deer’s 


Says 


horns, a horse’s head, eyes like those of 
a devil, a neck like that of a snake, a 
belly like that of a red worm, scales like 
those of a fish, claws like a hawk’s, paws 


like a tiger's, and ears like a cow’s. In 
the spring, the dragon lives in heaven; in 


the autumn, in the water; in the summer 
it travels in the clouds and takes its pleas- 
ure; in winter it lies in the earth dor- 
mant. It always dwells alone and never 
in herds. There are many kinds of drag- 
ons, such as the violet, the yellow, the 
green, the red, the white, the black, and 
the flying dragon. Some are scaly, some 
horned and some without horns. When 
the white dragon breathes, the breath of 
its lungs goes into the earth and turns to 
gold. When the violet dragon spits, the 
spittle becomes balls of pure crystal, of 
which gems and caskets are made. One 
kind of dragon has nine colors on its 
body, and another can see everything 
within a hundred ri; another has im- 
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mense treasures of every sort, another 
delights to kill human beings. The water 
dragon causes floods of rain; when it is 
sick, the rain has a fishy smell, The fire 
dragon is only seven feet long, but its 
body is of flame. The female dragon pro- 
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so the garments of the Emperor or Mikado 
are called the dragon robes, his face the 
dragon countenance, his body the drag- 
on’s body, the ruffling of the dragon seales 
his displeasure, and his anger the dragon 
wrath.” 


BEN-ZAI-TEN (QUEEN OF HEAVEN). 


duces at every parturition nine young. 
The first young dragon sings and likes 
all harmonious sounds, hence the tops of 
Japanese bells are cast in the form of this 
dragon; thesecond delights in the sounds 
of musical instru:nents, hence the Koto, 
or horizontal harp, and suzumi, a girl's 
drum, struck by the fingers, are orna- 
mented with the figures of this dragon; 
the third is fond of drinking and likes all 
stimulating liquors, therefore goblets and 
drinking cups are adorned with represen- 
tations of this creature; the fourth likes 
steep and dangerous places, hence gables, 
towers, and projecting beams of temples 
and pagodas have carved images of this 
dragon upon them; the fifth is a great 
destroyer of living beings, fond of killing 
and bloodshed, therefore swords are dec- 
orated with golden figures of this dragon ; 
the sixth loves learning and delights in 
literature, hence on the covers and title 
pages of books and literary works are 
pictures of this creature; the seventh is 
renowned for its power of hearing; the 
eighth enjoys sitting, the 
chairs are carved in its images; the 
ninth loves to bear weight, therefore the 
feet of tables and of hibachi are shaped 
like this creature’s feet. As the dragon 
is the most powerful animal in existence, 


hence “ASV 


As a border for the dragon panel, is a 
solid carved ivory band laid over gilt. 
On either edge are some old scrolls which 
to us do not look like anything else, but 
which a Japanese on pointing out to me 
exclaimed, Now the 
wood of the Japanese plum (mume) is not 


‘“pluma, sweet.” 


unlike ours, and the flower (mume ro 
haud) is the favorite flower of Japan. 
The plum blossom is regarded the sweet- 
est and the prettiest of all blossoms; and 
in America where most brains and hands 
are so busily at work that we are driy- 
ing out sentiment, we do not comprehend 
the value attached to the festival of the 
plum, apple and cherry trees which the 
Japanese celebrate with great 
making. 

On those occasions thousands of people 
go out for a gala day and have a great 
celebration in honor of the blossoms, the 
plum having the greatest distinction per- 
haps. 


merry- 


Its blossoms are not unlike ours, 
except they are often pink, sometimes 
red and occasionally green and yellow. 
lew flowers in Japan have perfume; the 
plum blossom is very fragrant, and for 
that reason stands first among flowers. 
Anything the Japanese like in flowers, 
birds, animals, or trees they use in decor- 
ation, and we see over and over again in 
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bronzes, vases and embroidery the plum 
blossom, which we are apt to term haw- 
thorn. Because it comes in the spring 
time when all nature is gladness, it is a 
symbol of joy, good feeling and hap- 
piness, and was chosen by the artist 
as being appropriate decoration for the 
Tycoon’s Koto. 

Too much can hardly be said to convey 
the proper significance which the Japan- 
ese attach to these festivals of nature. In 
the morning of the day set apart, the fam- 
ily—grandparents, parents, children and 
servants (thus leaving the house and prem- 
ises to take care of themselves)—start out 
with lunch baskets and all things neces- 
sary for comfort and pleasure. Sometimes 
there are singers and dancers among 
them with bands, but more often they 
gather together and play games of singing 
and movementof hands together, to which 
are attached forfeits for failure of good 
performance. Their forfeits never con- 


sist of kissing, nor are the games of that 
nature. The fines are often marks of black 
paint on the face, in different spots and 
shapes. In some places where these games 
are played the forfeit of the loser is to 
divest himself of his raiment piece by 


piece, or he loses; but this is only done 
in common resorts, and is not practised 
any more than low conduct is prac- 
tised among our own better classes. I 
mention it here, not because it is com- 
mon with the beautiful festivals, but be- 
cause it sometimes does occur. The people 
of the higher class enjoy these occasions, 
and a gentleman familiar with Japan 
tells me that at a cherry festival he has 
seen on the road, one side of which was 
lined with cherry-trees in blossom, the 
other being the edge of an embankment 
below which were shops and tea-houses, 
a nobleman attended by his wife and two 
or three marriageable daughters, and 
perhaps servants, strolling along in a 
very democratic way enjoying the day. 

For although the Japanese are fond of 
certain kinds of luxury they are not 
fond of keeping away from the people as 
are the nobility of Europe. Sometimes 
at the festivals, lively games, much like 
our fox-and-geese, are indulged in, and 
then they have a game similar to our 
shuttlecock - and - battledore. Japanese 
men enjoy these games, and it is quite 
ridiculous for us to laugh at them for 

Vou. IX.—7 
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such childish sports when we remember 
our game of quoits, our bowling alleys 
and the business we make of yachting 
and ball. 

Saké, which is a straw-colored drink, 
distilled from rice, takes the place of our 
light wine. It is of peculiar flavor and 
is always taken hot, for if poured in the 
stomach cold it will lie there a long 
time in an indigestible state, render- 
ing the drinker very uncomfortable. It 
takes very little to intoxicate a Japanese 
and he can get drunk and sober a great 
many times during the day, but strange 
to say, no matter how drunk, he is never 
quarrelsome. He does not seem to have 
any latent pugnacious qualities which 
alcohol brings out, so that these festivals 
are never riotous, nor do they end up 
in cutting affrays. On these occasions 
when the whole Japanese heart is turned 
towards nature, thereis a great amount 
of poetry written of the plum, apple 
and cherry; and the editors and publish- 
ers are possibly as crowded with such 
poems as our editors are with our ‘‘ Odes 
to Spring.” 

In the illustration which has the 
dragon at the head of the sounding 
board, are the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
carved in ebony, beginning at the right- 
hand corner, rat, bull, tiger, hare, 
dragon, serpent, horse, goat, monkey, 
cock, dog, boar. These signs were taken 
from the Chinese, and are supposed to be 
of the same source as ours. There is no 
special signification to this decoration 
although in one of my attempts to ascer- 
tain some facts from a Japanese gentle- 
man, a companion, who was ridiculing 
the idea of my symbol hunting, sug- 
gested that it meant that the beautiful 
Koto was to be played at all seasons 
and during all months of the year, but 
this supposition was not corroborated by 
the Japanese. 

On the right-hand upper side of the 
case is a carving of a fir tree, done in 
ebony. This design is one of the most 
common used in decoration, and is sym- 
bolical of longevity. It is ‘‘ held by the 
people in the highest estimation and has 
wound round it a mantle woven of pretty 
fables and miraculous tales and legends 
which secures it great consideration from 
both young and old. It is believed to 
be of almost supernatural longevity, 
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and to exercise a beneficial influence on 
mankind. It is said to be quite indis- 
pensable to the happiness and comfort of 
a true Japanese, and is therefore found 
where he lives; and along with other 
symbolical flowers and trees it adds 
beauty to the last resting place of the 
dead.” Consequently, it is common in 
decoration, and appropriate to this in- 
strument. The bamboo carving, which 
occupies the same panel as the fir is the 
favorite tree of Japan. Its wood is used 
in many ways, from playthings for chil- 
dren up to articles of use to man; 
and it takes its place inart. ‘‘ The bam- 
boo is a symbol of longevity. The 
imperial apartment, walls of temples 
and other happy places are commonly 
adorned with figures of them, as also of 
fir; of bamboo because they are thought 
to bring good luck.” They are planted 
and raised, whenchanceaffords. A design 
which embraces a bamboo is a pleasant 
one to the Japanese. The little panels 
and the marqueterie of the border are 
hardly visible in the illustration of the 
Koto, but at the lower end, correspond- 
ing to the twelve Zodiacal signs are ten 
characters which represent two kinds of 
wood, two of iron, two of earth, two of 
metal and two of water. This was sim- 
ply a division of time for use to science, 
and has been done away with so long 
that now if a Japanese were to speak of 
July 7, 1888, he would say (not referring 
to the Zodiac or the decades) the seventh 
day, of the seventh month, of the 21 
years of Meiji, the present emperor. 
They date back, not to the Christian era, 
but to the accession of the first emperor, 
Jimmu Tenno. For instance, an official 
paper would read, ‘* Done in the city of 
Tokio, on the 7th day, of the 7th month, 
of the 21st year of Meiji and the 2548th 
since the accession of Jimmu Tenno.” 
The lower end of this Koto has thesame 
plum scroll as the upper, the same ivory 
and marqueterie, but on an ebony design 
are three white ivory crests. The upper 
and larger one is the crest that Lyeyasu 
adopted. He was the greatest Shogun 
probably that ever lived. By good man- 
agement and military skill he ended the 
war which had disturbed Japan for many 
years, so that fortwo hundred and sixty- 
eight years all was peace and quietness. 
He was born in 1542 and died in 1616, 
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and was the founder of the line of Sho- 
guns, the last one, Keiki, abdicating in 
1868. 

Japanese history teems with Iyeyasu’s 
greatness, and stories innumerable are 
told of his brave deeds and the remark- 
able sense he displayed in government. 
This then was his crest, and one tale told 
about it was that he ate of its leaves, 
which were supposed to be of the lotus, be- 
fore a battle, and to that fact was credited 
his victory. There is another story to 
the effect that the leaves were brought 
in and placed upon a cake from which 
he had dined before a battle, but be the 
legends whatever they may, it is but the 
leaves of a species of mallow. 
was Lyeyasu’s reign and so conspicuous 
was this crest on government buildings 
and property, official documents, boats, 
robes and flags, that to this day many 
foreigners suppose it to be the national 
flag of Japan, whereas it is simply a crest 
of the famous Shogun. The little crest of 
endless circles at the right is the crest of 
the order which the Tycoon patronized. 
The other crest, known as the Kiri-Mon, 
is the imperial crest used in private 
affairs. It is the leaves and blossoms of 
Paulownia imperialis. 

It is rather curious that the wood of 
this Koto should be the tree of which this 
crest is the leaf and blossom, and that in 
the Museum grounds one of these trees 
swings its graceful branches and _ flat 
leaves, while the purple blossoms, which 
are shaped somewhat as are the horse- 
chestnuts, with color of digitalis, were 
at this writing preparing to put forth. 
The chrysanthemum (kiku) is also an 
imperial crest, but it is for public af- 
fairs. The plum is the favorite flower 
of Japan, but the chrysanthemum is the 
national. It appears in all sorts of dee- 
orations, and since the emperor, who is 
believed to be heaven-sent, has assumed 
the place which for many years he only 
held nominally, the chrysanthemum has 
overridden That it 
was not so much in favor when this Koto 
was made is to be seen by the inferior 


So long 


the Tyeoon crest. 


position it has, only appearing once or 
twice and then in very insignificant 
places. Now, the soldiers wear it as a 
frontlet to their caps, and it is as com- 


monly seen as is our stars and stripes. 
‘*On the ninth day, of the ninth month, 
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the principal festival of the country, * The 
Festival of Happiness,’ is held, and the 
chrysanthemum enters into the decora- 
tions of the day.” It appears in most 
curious shapes, such as forms of animals 
and figures of women. Sometimes the 
figures will have a head of wax or papier- 
maché, the waist will be of one colored 
chrysanthemum, the jacket of another and 
the skirt of another. The most curious 
part is that they are not always of cut 
flowers as are our designs, but the body 
will be made of frame-work and the pots 
arranged inside in such a way that the 
chrysanthemums which form this dress 
will be rightly arranged and yet growing. 

In the mythical history of Japan wo- 
man took a decided place; and in facet it 
is told that when two spirits came down 
from heaven and landed on an island 
which had uprisen from the sea for 
them, that the female spirit said, after 
walking around this island and meeting 
the man, ‘‘ How joyful to meet a lovely 
man.” But the male spirit did not like 
this; he was displeased because the wo- 
man had spoken first. Strange, too; for 
ever since that time, for aught we know, 
men have been bemoaning their fate be- 
cause women will have the last word, 
and when this man’s spirit had a chance 
to have it he did not want it. He per- 
suaded the female spirit to walk around 
again, and this time she allowed him 
to salute her first, and so he supposed, 
man-like, that he had spoken the first 
word, and she, we can infer, let him 
think so, wondering how he could de- 
ceive himself, but willing to allow him 
to do so, as she was to go down to pos- 
terity with the real credit. She, like 
other great leaders, appeared before her 
time, and belonged to America of the 
nineteenth century. Her first two chil- 
dren were girls, and the husband did not 
like that either, but the three boys he had 
afterwards did not turn out well. So we 
observe that the mythological Japanese 
history gives woman a front place, and 
early history tells of many women who 
achieved great victory, and who were 
great help in the government. Perhaps 
it was for this reason that when they came 
to picture out the gods one of the seven was 
a woman, Ben-zai-ten, commonly called 
the ‘‘Queen of Heaven,” and on the Koto. 
we have the two carvings of her. In 


one she is playing the cheng or Japanese 
organ, and in the othera sort of a flute. 

This seems to have been a well-chosen 
decoration, as Kotos are usually played 
by women, and as she is represented 
as being musical, but it does seem that 
she could have had a little sweeter ex- 
pression and not looked so much like a 
puffed-faced, sour old man with an orna- 
ment (7?) on her forehead, which, in my 
ignorance, I took for a wen. Later I 
found that this decoration is considered so 
beautiful that the Japanese ladies of to-day 
often have such a large black bunch over 
either eye, much as our !..dies formerly 
wore court plaster. At any rate, Ben-zai- 
ten is not handsome, and in the carving, 
where she has the flute, her arms are 
exceedingly stiff and ungraceful, and 
her body does not join properly to her 
waist; but I suppose a little thing of that 
kind ought not to disturb a real goddess. 

The crane (Tsuru) is supposed to live 
a thousand years, and is never shot 
unless by an order of the Emperor, im- 
prisonment being the penalty of disobe- 
dience. This order was issued to preserve 
it, and from this has grown the many 
superstitions about it. At the time we 
began to use Japanese decorations, a 
great many paragraphs by humorous 
authors were devoted to the one-legged 
crane, but this carving shows the bird in 
a graceful position which calls forth no 
comment. 

There are a great many chimerical 
animals used in decorations, and they 
are often made up of different parts, 
and really resemble nothing. One of the 
tailed turtle (Kame), a carving of which 
is given here, however, is like any other 
turtle except the tail, which is supposed 
to grow after it has reached its one thou- 
sandth year. It is supposed to live ten 
thousand years, and it is certainly a good 
symbol of longevity and good fortune. 

This Koto, then, with its marqueterie. 
its ivory and ebony carvings, all of 
which fook months of patient work to 
execute, was strummed for the amuse- 
ment of the Tyeoon and his household. 
At that time the Emperor lived quietly at 
Kioto, away from the people, and sat ona 
throne and was waited upon, and almost 
worshipped, while the Tycoon, really his 
vassal, ruled the empire, dashed about 
in military trappings, knew the people, 
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understood them and ruled them. It 
was with the Tycoon that Commodore 
Perry made his treaty, not with the 
Emperor; and it was he who believed 
Japan should open its doors and mix 
with the world. Like other progress- 
people he defeated; but his 
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cause, his principles, lived on; and to- 
day the Emperor, who is of the earth 
earthy, as well as heavenly, is anxious 
that his people shall have the benefit 
which all the great world affords them, 
and the cry throughout that empire is 
for progression and improvement. 
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T has been frequently 
remarked that Amer- 
icans are now giving 
many musicians, and 
especially singers, to 
the world. No one 
pretends, of course, 
that we have yet de- 

veloped the art of composition. Operas, 

oratorios and symphonies are written by 

Americans, without doubt; they are even 

written with extreme industry, but, they 

are not, save on rare occasions, heard 
by the public. There is a well-grounded 
impression, nevertheless, that some of 
these works are worthy of a hearing, and, 
if heard, would do credit and honor to 
their composers. However this may 
the truth remains that American 








be, 


composition in music is a thing of the 


future, rather than of the present. But, 
in executive music, as it may properly 
be called, our country has certainly 
shown its proficiency. Our singers, 
above all, have shown their proficiency. 
They have graduated from the brilliant 
centres of Europe in the most triumph- 
ant way. They have appeared in the 
concert-rooms and theatres of both 
Europe and America with conspicuous 
There seems, indeed, to be a 
potent natural tendency among Ameri- 
‘ans towards free and facile vocalization ; 
atany rate, our American voices, particu- 
larly those of women, have been listened 
to with delight and a sense of positive 


success. 
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the taste for 
music is, on the whole, rather strong in 


assurance. Furthermore, 
Americans, and music is now almost as 
essential a part of education 
grammar or arithmetic. Possibly the 
fact that our national character is 
the result of extraordinary crossings of 
blood accounts for our decided love for 
music. It will also account, I think, for 
what shall greatly accomplish in 
musical creativeness. 

In the circumstances, it appears odd, 
to say the least, that so little has been 
done, in a broad and liberal manner, for 
musical education in the United States. 
True enough, we have schools of music 
by the score; we have even a few con- 
servatories, so called, which, unfortun- 
ately, are too closely bound to the pro- 
jects of trade; and we have many excel- 
lent teachers, though fewer than we have 
aright to. But, until recently, we have 
had no school of musie that could 
be honestly described as National, that 
could be entirely respected, that looked 
to a future of noble and generous 
achievement. Until recently, to put the 
matter bluntly, there had been no seri- 
ous attempt to establish such a school. 
There had been no serious attempt to 
encourage musical education. No one 
with culture enough and money enough 
seemed to be anxious or even willing to 
offer the Americans what they needed 
so profoundly, a National Conservatory 
of Music. 


our as 


we 
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Yet we have enjoyed the advantage 
of splendid schools for all the other 
arts. Science, literature, painting—these 
have been supported by Americans with 
rare unselfishness and genuine enthu- 
siasm. Music has also been supported 
after a fashion—usually after a fashion 
which thinks less of art than of public 
exhibition. "What does opera mean in 
New York, for example, if not public 
exhibition? What is the case with 
Americans is, I admit, the case with 
people in various countries. Music is 
everywhere, to a painful degree, a 
social means rather than a_ beautiful 
end. But it should be added, as a 
mere statement of justice, that in almost 
every country save the United States, 
music claims and receives the benefit of 
government help. Indeed, ours is the 
only great country that looks upon the 
subventioning of artistic projects as an 
undemocratic proceeding. We assume 
that art is highest when it is wholly 
independent. But we forget that art 
starves more easily than it thrives; that 
it does not thrive, often, simply because 
it wants the bread and meat of substan- 
tial recognition. If art has been helped 


forward with the friendly hand of goy- 
ernment for centuries, why should the 
government at Washington refuse to 


give thought and cheer to it? What 
have we to show—we who are rather 
proud of our democratic freedom—that 
is equal to the best of art in Europe, 
maintained as that is in a measure by 
government money and sympathy ? 

I have, however, been led into a 
digression. My point is that we have, 
finally, in this country, a Conservatory 
of Musie which deserves the lofty descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ National.” And it is due to a 
single individual, a woman, that this con- 
servatory exists. The National Conser- 
vatory of Music, which has its temporary 
home at 126 and 128 East 17th Street, 
in New York, was founded by Mrs. 
Francis B. Thurber. I need scarcely re- 
mind the reader that Mrs. Thurber’s name 
has been associated with many artistic 
and philanthropic enterprises. She is 
one of those sympathetic and far-sighted 
women who perceive the opportunity for 
artistic advancement in America, and 
who are glad to spend their money 
and energy to further this advancement. 
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Mrs. Thurber knows that a National 
Conservatory cannot be established here 
at the first stroke. She has clearly out- 
lined her project; but the project must 
be attained bit by bit. It was mapped 
out in her mind several years ago, when, 
while travelling between Toulouse and 
Cette, she took part in a conversation on 
music, and on art in general, with achoice 
party of French and English gentlemen. 
This conversation led her to sketch on 
the fiy-leaf of a Bradshaw's Guide the 
plan of a National Conservatory. Asso- 
ciated intimately as she was with Euro- 
pean feelings and ideals, she was still 
intensely American in her anxiety to 
assist the art progress of her own country. 

A National Conservatory, as she had 
planned it, though necessarily more re- 
stricted in its scope than she wished it to 
be, was finally established; and it repre- 
sented in her mind and in the minds of 
her co-laborers, a purely industrial and 
patriotic enterprise. It was not, in other 
words, 2 money-making scheme. It was 
likely to be, on the contrary, a money- 
losing scheme, bravely philanthropic. In 
a noteworthy letter to one of the news- 
papers here, Mrs. Thurber suggested her 
personal view of this enterprise. She 
wrote: ‘‘The population of our country 
amounts at the present time to some fifty 
odd millions of people. In this vast mul- 
titude there is a very high percentage of 
noble voices united for the most part to 
a high degree of intelligence, and in most 
instances to exceptional ability. But for 
the most part, also, these voices are pos- 
sessed by those who have not the means 
to secure a musical education without 
which their gifts must remain unremu- 
nerative to themselves and unproductive 
of results to others. In a land which has 
done more, perhaps, than any other for 
the general education of the masses of its 
people, the above is a condition of things 
doubly to be deplored. Who is there 
among us that would not wish to see it 
permanently and effectively remedied? 
Who is there that would not recognize 
as a national blessing the placing within 
reach of all, and free of cost, a thorough 
musical education, so that no really noble 
voice in the land should remain silent 
for want of it, and no exceptional ability 
of a musical character be rendered sterile 
by its absence? .. . Well, thisis what we 
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have been and are endeavoring to create. 
But the work is one of considerable mag- 
nitude, and * Festina lente’ isa proverb 
it is well to bear in mind in connection 
with it. A National Conservatory has 
many branches. To attempt to establish 
allat once, and ina fitting manner, would 
need enormous resources. ... It ap- 
peared to us infinitely better to constitute 
branch by branch the great educational 
agency which was so sorely wanted. 
Hence the foundation of our National 
School of Singing, or of a First Branch 
Voice.” 

After the school had at 
somewhat over a year, there had been 
under instruction between 100 and 200 
pupils. Classes of elocution, accompani- 
ment, and arms, had been established 
from the first. The instruction given was 
summarized as follows: Schools of sol 


been work 


feggio (which, for some reason hard to 
understand, is rarely taught by our Amer- 
ican singing-masters) ; school of advanced 
singing; school of lyric and dramatic 
singing (opera); school of arms; school 
of elocution. In addition to this, and for 
the benefit of those unable to attend in 
daytime, an evening course of instruction 


was started, which occupied two hours of 
six evenings during each week of the 
The school has thus far 
given instruction to 300 pupils. 


scholastic year. 

The fact that Mrs. Thurber and her 
associates did all in their power, at the 
outset of their undertaking, to give the 
new Conservatory a National, not merely 
a local character, should be insisted upon. 
The Conservatory had, and still has, its 
and a very modest home for the 
present—in New York. But its pupils 
have come from everywhere, and its 
influence extends everywhere. Against 
local prejudices it has, naturally, to con- 
tend; for it is hard to disabuse the minds 
of residents in any city that a New York 
conservatory is not, to its very heart, 
a thing which belongs to and which is 
meant to glorify New York. Now, until 
the institution projected by Mrs. Thurber 
and her friends had been brought into 
existence there had been no conservatory 
which was not local and which was not 
conducted wholly for financial gain; but 
the new conservatory, as I have already 
said, was not founded for money-making 
purposes. but for the purposes of art. 
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Thus it assumed, from its beginning, a 
National importance. To-day nearly ey- 
ery State or Territory in the Union has 
representation in theschool. In view of 
all this, am I not justified in quoting Mrs. 
Thurber once again—through a statement 
also contributed by her to the press—and 
with cordial approbation: ‘* Now that an 
effort is being made to develop the musi- 
cal talent in which our country is as rich 
as in other things, to furnish free educa- 
tion in music to as many as possible of 
those who are musically gifted, and, after 
their education is completed, to provide 
them with employment within their 
profession, the entire work not merely 
benefiting those actually employed, but 
musically educating all our people, should 
not the public generously support this 
work?” What other answer can there 
be to such a question as this save yes 
most emphatically yes! Surely, what 
littie I have just written, in the way of 
ealightening our people as to the methods 
and plans of our one National Conserva- 
tory should make it clear that here, at 
least, is a popular institution which de- 
serves the heartiest, most liberal, encour- 
agement. 

A few words upon the history of the 
National Conservatory will, I am cer- 
tain, be read with much interest. The 
officers, at its foundation, were Mr. 
Parke Godwin, president; Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber, chairman of Execu- 
tive; Mr. Richard Irvin, jr., treasurer; 
Mr. Arthur H. Vivian, secretary; and 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, directress. Among 
the incorporators and co-incorporators 
were Mrs. Thurber, Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Richard Irvin, jr., Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Blodgett, Mrs. T. M. Ward, Mr. 
August Belmont, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mr. W. G. Choate, Mr. W. K. Vander 
bilt, Mr. Henry G. Marquand, Mr. Jesse 
Seligman, Mr. William R. Grace, Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, Mr. F. B. Thurber, 
and a number of ladies and gentlemen 
who are highly esteemed in this and in 
other cities. The received its 
legal status, under the seal of the State 
of New York, on September 21, 1885. 
In the first pamphlet issued by the Con- 
servatory it was stated that the full 
course of instruction would cover from 
three to five years, varying with the 
musical attainments and progress of each 
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student. Entrance to the Conservatory 
was not conditioned upon any previous 
knowledge of music, but candidates were 
ouly eligible to the higher classes when 
their natural endowments were judged to 
be entirely exceptional. All students 
were bound, on the completion of their 
studies, to assist in carrying on the na- 
tional educational work of the Conserva- 
tory, contributing, for a specified time 
in each case, one-fourth of all the money 
earned professionally by them over and 
above the sum of one thousand dollars 
per vear. With a faculty of eleven pro- 
fessors, the Conservatory was opened on 
the fifteenth of December, 1885. The 
main object sought at first to be attained 
was the thorough cultivation of the 
vocal powers from the earliest rudiments 
of solfeggio to the fullest development 
of lvrie and dramatic singing. 

A short time ago, it was suggested 
that the Conservatory should have the 
benefit of an endowment fund and an- 


nual subseriptions. To use the very 


precise and just words of the Conserva- 
toryv’s committee: ‘* A National Conser- 
vatory, to be worthy of its name, must 
within a reasonable time secure public 
support proportioned to its needs. 


The 
necessity Which has arisen of constantly 
rejecting candidates from various States, 
through the lack of means of the insti- 
tution, and impossibility of enlarging the 
field of usefulness it at present cov- 
ers, until its funds are adequately in- 
creased, have led to the drafting of the 
following petition to the National Gov- 
ernment, asking that a fitting appropri- 
ation be made during the current year 
in view of the contingency now specified 
and of the national necessity which un- 
derlies it.” (Here follows the petition, 
which states many unanswerable truths, 
and which is at least worthy of the 
most serious legislative consideration, 
even granting that our Government is 
opposed on principle to helping artistic 
enterprises. ) 

In spite of everything, the first National 
Conservatory in America has prospered. 
In spite of everything, it will continue 
to prosper. It may now be regarded 
with public pride as a permanent 
institution. It has received no aid from 
the Government; but it has been and is 
to-day supported by Mrs. Thurber and 
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her associates, who are amiably willing 
to spend their money on a project which, 
in the long run, is bound to awaken 
immense public interest and encourage- 
ment. The few must do at first what 
the many willdo later. That is the law, 
as it were, of philanthropies. But it 
must be clear that this philanthropy is 
grounded in a popular need. It must 
be clear that some one shall undertake, 
with unselfish ardor, a labor that is cer- 
tain to be the corner-stone of a vast edu- 
‘ational edifice. Those who do not help 
the labor now, will help it to-morrow. 
Those who misunderstand to-day, will 
understand to-morrow. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Parke 
Godwin was the first president of the 
National Conservatory. He was _ suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Thurber, who holds that 
dignity at this moment. M. Jacques 
Bouhy, a musician and teacher of ex- 
traordinary ability, has replaced Mme. 
Fursch-Madi as director, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Irvin, Jr., remains as treasurer. 
Moreover, there is a distinguished list of 
subscribers for the year 1887-88, includ- 
ing President Cleveland, Secretary Endi- 
cott, Secretary Whitney, Justice Miller, 
Secretary Lamar, Admiral Porter, Sen- 
ator Allison, Senator Evarts, Senator 
Macpherson, Congressman Perry Bel- 
mont, Mr. Roswell P. Flower, Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, 
the Misses Cooper, Miss Anna Langdon, 
and many others whose names are 
known all over the United States. The 
instructors in the school to-day, besides 
M. Bouhy, are Mme. Eugénie Pappen- 
heim, Mr. Christian Fritsch, and Mrs. 
Frida Ashforth, for singing; Mr. F. Q. 
Dulcken, repertoire; Mr. W. A. Holt, 
elocution; M. Bibeyran, stage depart- 
ment; Mme. C. Bornemann, Sig. Fren- 
celli, Mons. A. Perrot and Herr Rumpf, 
solfeggio; M. Regis Senac, fencing; Si- 
gnor Cianelli, Italian; Mr. Joseffy, Miss 
Pinney, Miss Margulies and Mr. J. G. 
Hunecker, piano; Mr. Leopold Lichten- 
berg, violin; Mr. Oscar Klein, harmony 
and counterpoint; Mr. Henry T. Finck, 
the accomplished musical editor of the 
Evening Post, history of music; and 
Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, chorus master. 
No one who is at all acquainted wiih the 
musical instructors of New York needs 
to be assured that these names make 
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together a very brilliant and unusual 
showing. 

What is the Conservatory actually do- 
ing, the reader may ask. It has classes 
of solfeggio, of preparatory and of ad- 
vanced singing, of accompaniments, of 
Italian, elocution, stage department, and 
arms; also a school of piano and of vio- 
lin, and for the teaching of harmony, 
counterpoint and composition and of the 
history of music. These are in working 
order from nine till twelve, and from 
one till five daily. Then there are even- 
ing classes between seven and ten at 
night. 

It will be learned, too, with interest, 
that a chorus, made up of lovers of 
music of every nationality, has been re- 
cently formed, with a view to the giving 
of three concerts during the winter 
months. Rehearsals will be held once a 
week. The first trial of voices was made 
at the Conservatory on Wednesday, 
October 15, by Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, 
who has been engaged as chorus-master, 
and who is the highly-esteemed director 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

The latest addition to the Conserva- 
tory is the establishment of children’s 
classes in solfeggio and the theory of 
music. Children from eight to fourteen 
years old are admitted to these classes, 
which, being given twice a week for in- 
struction, are clearly designed to train 
children in early youth, and to benefit 
choir-boys and others. The majority, 
seven-eighths, of the pupils have been 
admitted free of charge; others pay 
special rates. 

The National Conservatory is, however, 
free to persons of every race, creed, and 
color, on the one condition that they 
give proof of sufficient natural talent to 
justify the Examiners in admitting them 
and are unable to pay for the teaching 
they receive. 

What must be done in the future by 
the Conservatory has been clearly shown 
in the national conservatories of Paris, 
Berlin, London, Vienna, Leipsic, Ham- 
burg, and Stuttgart. There is no reason 
why our own should not be equal 
to these, even without the assistance 
of government subsidies. Mrs. Thurber 
has, in a private circular, indicated how 
the school in which she is so deeply 
interested, can be adequately supported, 
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without subsidies. Here is what she 
suggests: 

‘In the first place it is clear that, 
valuable as every cent is in a cause like 
this, it is not the occasional cent, or the 
accidental dollar, that is wanted, so 
much as that regular and systematic 
help which, however small, becomes in- 
valuable because it is unfailing. The 
yearly dollar is the factor wanted. If 
we could secure a hundred thousand of 
these, every difficulty would be at an 
end, and one of the noblest institutions 
of its kind would be the result. Now, 
are there not twenty generous people 
among our fifty millions who would be 
willing to give five thousand dollars a 
year to sucha cause as this? Or, again, 
is it impossible to find one hundred 
among us who would give one thousand 
per annum, or many who will give from 
one hundred to five hundred each for 
such a purpose? Let us then first do 
our own part, and then ask the friends 
of music in every State to co-operate 
with us in securing a creditable building 


and an adequate endowmentfund. Our 

way will thus be plain before us. 
‘‘Having thus indicated the real 

source (annual subscriptions) from 


which all unsubsidized National Insti- 
tutions derive the greater portion of the 
income by which they subsist, let me 
not lose sight of its invaluable and 
invariable accompaniment—an Endow- 
ment Fund. The value, and even the 
necessity of this, is self-evident. Of 
course such a fund appeals more to the 
wealthy among us than it does to others. 
But what an army of millionaires this 
land of ours can boast of! Let this class 
here in New York city set a good ex- 
ample in the matter, and every other 
city will follow suit. There are nowhere 
in the whole country brighter minds and 
warmer hearts than here. I most ear- 
nestly ask their dispassionate and gener- 
ous consideration for the work upon the 
permanent success of which the future 
of so many must depend.” 

As to Free Scholarships, it is most de- 
sirable that one at least shall be founded 
in each State. Up to the present time, 
two have been founded in Maryland, one 
in California, and three in New York. 

A few more words, and all that need 
be said in this brief article upon a 















most laudable endeavor to establish a 
National Conservatory in the United 
States, will have been placed before the 
reader. It cannot. be questioned that 
the building in which the Conservatory 
now holds its classes is much too small 
for its purposes. Although several hun- 
dred pupils have been accepted there, 
many more have been rejected. It 
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is Mrs. Thurber’s hope, I believe, to 
build a spacious conservatory structure 
in connection with two concert halls, 
one large and one small, at some conven- 
ient spot in New York. This structure 
would be ideal in its architecture and 
usefulness. I cannot fail to see how 
any one can overlook the extreme neces- 
sity for something of the sort. 


Arthur Charlton. 
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is 
REMARKS BY MR. MYNDERT. 


I BECAME acquainted with Robert Page 
during a summer's journey in search of 
health, at a watering-place where we 
were both sojourning for a few days. 
He was an artist by profession, and ex- 
celled particularly as a portrait painter. 
About this time I was desirous of obtain- 
ing a good portrait of my grandfather, 
who had been dead forty years. My 
recollections of him were only those of 
childhood; yet they were of a vivid and 
affectionate character, and in retrospect- 
ive moments I could almost see his ven- 
erable, kind face, and feel the clasp with 
which he used to hold me in his arms. 
There was only one portrait of him in 
existence, and that was a dingy oil 
painting at Hooft Hall, my home on the 
Hudson. The mansion had been thus 
named by my grandfather, in honor of 
the old Dutch historian and poet. The 
building was large, massive and of grim 
exterior, and the grounds were exten- 
sive. It was a fine old estate, and I 
loved it dearly, for I had never known 
any other home. But I was threatened 
with dispossession by a third cousin, 
who had made a very annoying discov- 
ery in reference to a missing link in the 
title, of which I will not now go into the 
details. I shrank from the litigation 


that was impending, and dreaded its re- 
sults—not on my own account alone, for 
my wife and daughter, who were travel- 
ing in Europe, would be deeply grieved 
if, on their return, they should find that 
Hooft Hall was no longer their home. 
In pursuance of the desire to obtain a 
good portrait of my grandfather, I at 
once entered into negotiations with 
Robert Page to produce one. We were 
not long coming to an agreement, and 
it was speedily arranged that he should 
spend a month at my home and devote 
his entire attention to the task in view. 
The events which followed were of an 
unexpected and peculiar character, and 
I have never been able to explain them 
satisfactorily to myself. As they involved 
certain occurrences of which Robert 
Page was the only eye-witness, I will let 
him narrate them in his own way. 


Ik. 
ROBERT PAGE’S STORY. 


It was on acool August evening that I 
stepped from a Hudson river steamer at 
a point not more than a hundred miles 
from New York. I had been engaged 
by Mr. Myndert to paint a portrait of his 
grandfather, and was on my way to 
Hooft Hall, where the task was to be 
performed. My patron’s residence was 
three miles from the landing, and it had 
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been arranged that a conveyance should 
be in waiting for me. But my legs were 
stiff and the evening was cool, and I 
preferred to walk. Accordingly, after 
searching out Mr. Myndert’s coachman, 
LT informed him of my choice; and, after 
putting my luggage in his care, set off 
on foot for Hooft Hall. The road was 
a pleasant one, and I walked leisurely. 
It was half-past nine o’clock when I 
reached my destination. The extensive 
grounds were separated from the street 
by a high hedge, and admission was 
gained through an arched gateway. <A 
broad path led to the house, and by the 
light of the moon I could see that it was 
a large structure, severely simple in 
style, with square chimneys, a square 
portico and square windows set deep in 
the easements. I was struck with the 
crim massiveness of the mansion, rather 
than by any lines of beauty. 

The coachman whom I had met at the 
steamboat landing stood in the doorway, 
having arrived before me. By him | 
was admitted into a spacious, dimly- 
lighted hall, and there turned over to a 
young woman who ushered me into a 
sort of reception room furnished in old- 
fashioned, stately style. 

‘*T will call Mrs. Kief,” said the young 
woman, after turning up the gas. 

My arrival had been expected, and I 
was not long left alone. Mrs. Kief, 
whom I rightly judged to be the house- 
keeper, soon appeared, and greeted me 
by name. 

‘*Mr. Page, I belicve.” 

Mrs. Kief was about fifty-five years 
of age, thin, wrinkled, with high-drawn 
eyebrows, sharp features, and a gloomy 
expression of countenance. 

I responded to her greeting, and was 
informed that a room was in readiness 
for me. 

**Very well,” [ responded. ** As I am 
somewhat fatigued, and wish to get up 
and take an early morning stroll about 
the grounds, I will retire at once. By 
the way, Mr. Myndert said you were to 
put me in the North Wing.” 

‘The North Wing!” echoed Mrs. 
Kief, looking at me with a startled ex- 
pression. 

** Yes, those were his last words when 
we parted in the depot at Albany.” 

‘Dear me.” said Mrs. Kief, rubbing 
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her hands nervously. ‘I wish Mr, 
Myndert had come with you.” 

‘*He was obliged to stop over in Al- 
bany and see his lawyer,” I replied; 
‘**and will not be home until to-morrow,” 

‘‘Are you sure he said you were to 
sleep in the North Wing?” asked Mrs. 
Kief, in an appealing and anxious voice, 

‘*Certainly, but if it will put you to 
inconvenience I dare say——” 

‘Oh, it is not that. But it is strange 
—very strange, that Mr. Myndert should 
—I don't understand it—I will go and 
speak to my husband.” 

Mrs. Kief was evidently very much dis- 
turbed, though for what reason I could 
not imagine, as she hastily left the room, 

It was fifteen minutes before she ve- 
turned. There was a flush on _ her 
cheeks, her brow was drawn up until 
the wrinkles were painfully deep, the 
corners of her mouth drooped, and alto- 
gether her face wore an expression of 
deep depression. 

‘*My husband has retired, but he says 
that you must occupy the North Wing, 
if such was Mr. Myndert’s direction. We 
never disobey Mr. Myndert.” 

Her voice faltered, and she made the 
announcement as if it were my death 
sentence. There was something alto- 
gether inexplicable in Mrs. Kief’s tone 
and manner. She led the way to the 
hall, and there we found Susan, the ser- 
vant girl, and Joseph, the coachman. 
Joseph held a lighted lamp in one hand 
and a tall pitcher of water in the other. 
Susan carried some towels. They greeted 
Mrs. Kief and myself with a curious stare. 

‘*Go on, Joseph,” said Mrs. Kief, in a 
faint but resolute tone. ‘‘ You and I will 
lead. Come, Susan; come, Mr. Page.” 

Certainly, ma’am,” responded Joseph; 
‘*T hope you don’t think I’m afraid.” 

‘“*T trust not, Joseph.” 

Mrs. Kief and Joseph thereupon led 
the way up the broad stairway, Susan 
and I following. The girl was buxom 
and good looking, and a startled expres- 
sion in her wide-opened eyes made her 
positively attractive. As we ascended 
the stairs, she walked as close to me as 
possible, at the same time glancing at 
me with a shy, apologetic look. 

‘** What does all this mean, Susan ?” I 
asked. ‘‘Why am I escorted to my 
room by such an extensive body-guard?” 
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Oh, sir, it scares me so to talk about 

its” 
Susan,” said Mrs. Kief, in a warning 
tone, looking around with a severe and 
melancholy expression of countenance. 
Susan said no more, but caught her 
breath convulsively as we reached the 
second floor and started to march 
through a long, gloomy passage-way. 
The lamp which Joseph carried cast 
shifting rays of light, and ghostly shad- 
ows seemed to dart from one spot to 
another on the walls. 

Susan,” I said, seeing that the girl 
was in a state of extreme agitation, 
‘you may take my arm, if you wish.” 
The permission was acted upon promptly 
and gratefully, and her grasp was firm, 
though trembling. 

Meantime, Joseph and Mrs. Kief con- 
tinued to lead the way, and at length, 
after a short turn and an ascent of two 
steps, we reached a smaller passageway 
and halted before a door. 

‘This is your room, sir,” 
Kief, 

Susan quickly relinquished my arm, 
having first given it a grateful squeeze. 

**Susan, step in and strike a light,” 
said Mrs. Kief. 

This proposition seemed to fill the girl 
with terror, and she looked at Mrs. Kief 
appealingly. There was a moment of 
painful silence and hesitancy, and an 
evident reluctance on the part of all of 
them to enter the apartment. I finally 
settled the matter by pushing the door 
open and stepping across the threshold. 

The moon was shining _ brightly 
through an open window, and I at 
once informed my retinue that there 
was no necessity for a light in the room, 
whereupon there was a unanimous sigh, 
as of relief. Joseph set the pitcher of 
water just inside the door, and withdrew 
hisarm quickly. Susan timidly extended 
the towels, which she had carried, and I 
took them from her hand. There was 
still a strange constraint in the behavior 
of the trio composing my escort. 

‘You will pardon me for mentioning 
the matter,” I said; ‘‘ but you all seem 
to be afraid of something. Perhaps you 
would n't mind giving me an explana- 
tion.” 

The gloom on Mrs. Kief’s face deep- 
ened, if such a thing were possible, and 
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a startled look came from Susan’s eyes. 
Joseph shifted his feet uneasily, and, 
after a sidelong glance at his female 
companions, said: 

‘** Well, sir, the ladies is a little skeery 
about coming into this part of the house 
at night. Of course their sex excuses 
them. But we men are not afraid—” 

** Afraid of what?” I demanded. 

‘‘That’s just it, sir. There used to be 
strange stories told about this part of the 
house. Of course they ain't true, for 
there’s no such thing as ghosts, they 
say—” 

* That's 
Susan. 

** That willdo, Joseph,” said Mrs. Kief ; 
‘**Mr. Myndert might not like to have 
these things repeated. To-morrow he can 
give such explanations as he sees fit to 
Mr. Page.” 

**T assure you that I am not afraid of 
ghosts,” I said; somewhat amused. *‘ In 
fact I do not believe in them. So you 
can all be excused, and I will make my- 
self comfortable for the night.” 

Thereupon the party hastily departed, 
leaving me the sole occupant of the room 
in the North Wing. I soon dismissed all 


not so, sure,” interrupted 


thought of the strange behavior of my 
escort, and set about examining the place 


in which I had been quartered. It was 
a large, square room, furnished in plain 
and old-fashioned style. The windows 
and doors were hung with heavy draper- 
ies. One of the windows was opened, and 
the curtains were drawn aside. By this 
window was a cushioned rocking chair, 
of which I took possession. I will briefly 
describe the arrangement of the room, 
from the position which I occupied. At 
my left elbow was the open window; on 
the opposite side was the door by which 
I had entered; at the end of the room 
behind me was a massive mahogany 
bureau and a wash-stand; at the end 
which I faced was the bedstead, and near 
its foot was a door which I conjectured 
might lead into a closet. The door was 
partly covered by one of the heavy dra- 
peries which I have already mentioned. 
All this I took note of by the brilliant 
moonbeams which poured through the 
windows. Looking out, I perceived that 
the view was of rare beauty. Trees, 
hills, an old-fashioned church in the 
distance, eccentric cloud formations, to- 
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gether with fantastic plays of light and 
shade, presented a study full of unique 
effects. I forthwith took pencil and pad 
from my hand-satchel and began to sketch 
the scene. I worked intently for perhaps 
twenty minutes, and became profoundly 
absorbed in the task. The spell of earnest 
occupation drove away all realization of 
the situation and surroundings. Only 
the landscape and the moonlight and the 
growing sketch had existence to my con- 
sciousness. 

At length I paused to take a critical 
survey of the drawing, and _ slightly 
changed my position. Then a singular 
oppressed sensation crept over me. There 
same a sense of the supreme silence and 
solitude that reigned, and with it ashock 
that was as vivid and startling as if it 
had been caused by an unexpected noise, 
instead of a sudden realization of absolute 
stillness. I gave a start, looked about 
quickly, and then leaned back and smiled 
in contempt at my own nervousness. The 
hour was late, and a sense of fatigue 
suggested that the best thing I could do 
would be to go to bed. I tore the sketch 
from my pencil pad, gave it a final criti- 
cal glance, and laid it on a table that was 
within reach. Then I started to rise from 
the chair to make preparations for retir- 
ing. 

But a most unexpected sight arrested 
my movements. I was notalone. At the 
foot of the bed stood the figure of a man. 
He stood in a spot which the moonbeams 
did not strike directly, but there was 
sufficient light for me to observe that he 
was old, white-haired, and dressed in a 
black suit of old-fashioned cut. 

‘* Hello!” I exclaimed. 

There was no response, and the intruder 
stood motionless. 

‘* How did you get in here and what do 
you want?” I demanded. 

A deprecating gesture was the only 
reply to my queries. 

‘“ Why didn’t you knock. It isn’t right 
to come around in such a sly manner. 
If you are one of the servants you can 
go, for I don’t want anything.” 

The notion of the old man being a burg- 
lar did not occur to me, as his counte- 
nance was venerable and gentle, and his 
whole mien inoffensive, as well as digni- 
fied. He still remained silent, and I 
thought possibly he was some member of 
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the household who was given to walking 
in his sleep. 

He now extended his right hand, which 
had heretofore been carried behind hin, 
and held in it a folded piece of white 
paper, resembling in size andshape a legal 
document. He immediately put it behind 
him again, and repeated the performance 
several times with a great show of im- 
pressiveness. 

It occurred to me that Mr. Myndert 
might have a crazy relative who occu- 
pied apartments near my own, and that 
he was indulging in a nocturnal ramble. 
I made another appeal. 

‘*My dear sir, can’t you speak a word 
or two, and favor me with a little in- 
formation concerning the purpose of this 
visit?” 

But not a word was uttered in reply. 
I then returned to my first theory, that 
of somnambulism, and reflected that it 
is dangerous to suddenly awaken asleep- 
walker. I concluded to watch his move- 
ments in silence, for a while at least; 
and, to pass away the time, began a 
sketch of him on a fresh sheet of my 
pad. His whole appearance was so 
unique, and presented such marked char- 
acteristics of face, figure and posture, 
that the task was an easy one and did 
not take me more than three minutes. 

Then the old gentleman repeated his 
previous performance of extending the 
folded paper and replacing it behind his 
back, accompanying the act with an 
earnest, appealing look. But 
word came from his lips. 

The situation was becoming monoto- 
nous. Iresolved to approach my visitor 
sautiously, and if possible elicit some 
information as to his identity and de- 
sires. Turning to the table, I laid the 
drawing by the side of the moonlight 
sketch, and then looked again in the 
direction of the mysterious intruder. 

He was gone! I sprang forward 
quickly, but the spot so recently occu- 
pied was vacant. I parted the curtains 
which hung in front of the closet door 
with the intention of following my vis- 
itor. That was apparently the only 
direction in which he could have fled. 
But the door was locked, andI could not 
open it. 

I now lit the lamp and 
the room rapidly but thoroughly. 


never a 


explored 
I dis- 
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covered absolutely nothing. It is hardly 
necessary to say that I was astonished 
and puzzled. The silent and sudden 
exit of my visitor was not less extraordi- 
nary than his unexpected appearance. 

All I could do was to ponder fruit- 
lessly on the matter. I did not feel 
justified in rousing the household for 
the purpose of seeking explanations, and 
so after a few moments I resolved for a 
second time to make preparations for 
retiring. 

Now, however, came another inter- 
ruption. Footsteps sounded distinctly 
in the hall, and seemed to approach my 
room. They were brisk, and grew 
louder each instant. Finally they 
stopped at my door, and there came a 
knock. I promptly opened the door, 
saying: 


‘**So you're back again, are you—Oh! 


I beg your pardon.” 

It was Mr. Myndert. 

He entered, evidently laboring under 
some excitement. 

‘*What in the world are you doing 
** Why did they put 


here?” he asked. 
you in this room?” 

‘*Because I told them to do so, in 
accordance with your direction,” I re- 
plied, surprised at his question. 

‘**My direction?” 

‘Certainly. When we parted at the 
Albany depot your last words were : 
‘Tell them to put you in the North 
Wing.’” 

**No, no, you are mistaken. I said, 
‘Tell them not to put you in the North 
Wing.’” My Myndert spoke with em- 
phasis, mingled with vexation. 

‘*Indeed; I must have misunderstood 
you in the noise of the whistles, bells 
and hissing steam. ButI trust no harm 
is done.” 

** Well, I hope not,” he said, and then 
he paused as if words had come to his 
lips which he hesitated to utter. 

‘“You were not expected here until 
to-morrow,” I remarked. 

‘No, but my lawyer had gone to New 
York, and so I took alate train and have 
just arrived. Joseph admitted me, and 
told me where you were quartered, and 
so [ hurried up to see what it meant.” 

“Tam not aware that it means any- 
thing especially,” I answered, ‘‘ only —” 

** Only what?” he demanded anxiously, 
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as I ceased speaking, in awkward hesi- 
tation as to how to proceed. 

‘“Well, a queer old party has been 
prowling around the house.” 

‘*Yes?” he ejaculated eagerly and in- 
terrogatively. 

‘‘He favored me with a call. He en- 
tered and departed in a silent, sudden 
and stealthy manner.” 

‘* Did he speak?” 

‘* Not a word. He absolutely declined 
to enter into conversation.” 

Mr. Myndert regarded me steadfastly 
for a moment, and then remarked that 
he was sorry that I had misunderstood 
his parting injunction at the Albany 
depot. 

I then ventured to inquire who the 
strange visitor was that had entered my 
apartment. But Mr. Myndert’s atten- 
tion was at that moment arrested by the 
two sketches lying on the table. 

‘* Hello!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I see you 
have been in the next room. I thought 
that the door was locked.” 

‘‘No; I have not been in the next 
room. Iadmit that I tried the door, but 
it was locked, as you supposed.” 

‘*But you must have been in there,” 
rejoined Mr. Myndert, with great posi- 
tiveness. 

‘‘T assure you that I have not stirred 
from this apartment.” 

‘*But this sketch!” 
Myndert. 

‘*That,” I explained, ‘‘is a roughly- 
drawn likeness of the mysterious old 
gentleman of whom I have spoken.” 

Mr. Myndert thereupon stared at me 
attentively, as if to detect any design to 
deceive him, and then his face assumed 
an expression of deep thought. Some 
subject of unusual seriousness evidently 
occupied his mind. At length he took 
the lamp in his hand and said: 

‘Come with me, and bring the 
sketch.” j 

[ followed him into the hallway, and 
we stopped at the door of a room next to 
mine, 

‘*We will have to go this way to reach 
the room which adjoins yours. The key 
to the door at the foot of your bed is 
down-stairs.” 

He unlocked the hall-door of the room 
into which my mysterious visitor seemed 
to have retreated. We stepped within. 


exclaimed Mr. 
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There was a table, a desk and some 
chairs, but everything wore an antiquat- 
ed look. 

On the wall, to the right of the door 
by which we had entered, was a large oil 
painting in a massive frame. Mr. Myn- 
dert held the lamp in front of the paint- 
ing, and said, ** Look.” 

At the first glance I started back in 
astonishment. Then I quickly looked at 
the pencil sketch, and again at the paint- 
ing. The resemblance was striking and 
unmistakable. The portrait on the wall 
was that of the night wanderer who had 
visited my room. Features, expression, 
dress and posture were all there; and in 
the pencil sketch they were reproduced 
in skeleton and outline. I could not 
speak. Surprise and bewilderment over- 
came all other feelings for the moment. 

‘**Now.” said Mr. Myndert, ‘‘do you 
deny having been in this room?” 

““T deny it positively and emphati- 
cally,” I replied. 

‘*Can these things be possible?” mur- 
mured Mr. Myndert, and then he again 
fell into deep thought. He _ presently 
emerged from his brown study, and, 
with a deep sigh, said: 

‘** Well, I will not keep you from your 
rest any longer. Come.” 

He led me back to my own room, 
having first closed and locked the door 
of the apartment which we had visited. 

“Try and get a good night's rest,” he 
said, when about to leave me. 

I hardly felt privileged to ply him 
with questions, but I longed for further 
enlightenment concerning the events of 
the past hour, and looked at him so ear 
nestly and inquiringly that he paused 
and said: 

** We will not pursue this subject fur- 
ther to-night. But the picture in the next 
room is the portrait of my grandfather.” 

The next moment I was left alone. It 
may well be imagined that I did more 
thinking than sleeping that night. But 
my theorizings were fruitless, and in- 
volved no prophecy of the events which 
followed. 


IIT. 


REMARKS BY MR. MYNDERT. 


I regretted the misunderstanding by 


which Mr. Page had been lodged in the 
North Wing. That section of Hooft Hall 
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had for years been the subject of a sort 
of superstitious fear. It was the old 
story’of a haunted room, and had be- 
come a stock tradition of the homestead. 
My caution to Robert Page, not to let 
them put him in the North Wing, had been 
made half in raillery and half in earnest, 
[ knew that Mrs. Kief would do nothing 
of the sort; but at the same time I was 
anxious to have none of the old hobgob- 
lin stories revived. Yet I cannot now 
say that I regret the misunderstanding, 
The morning after Mr. Page’s arrival | 
could see that he had not slept very 
soundly, and I attributed the fact to the 
extraordinary vision he claimed to have 
seen. However, neither of us broached 
the subject. He simply said that, before 
beginning his work, he would like to 
make some inquiries regarding my 
grandfather's characteristics as to tem- 
perament, disposition, habits of life and 
daily relations with his associates. The 
study of character, he said, was an 
important element in producing a good 
portrait. I accordingly referred him to 
my steward, David Kief, who was twenty- 
four years old at the time of my grand- 
father’s death, while I was but seven. 
Kief’s recollection would, I was sure, be 
much more distinct than mine, and I 
believed he could give information on 
the points in question, which would 
be of greater service than my childish 
remembrances. 


IV. 


DAVID KIEF’S STORY. 


[ am not good at writing things down, 
but seeing it is expected of me, I will 
try to tell of my interview with Robert 
Page the day after he came to Hooft 
Hall. Mr. Page was a painter, and he 
was hired to make a likeness of Mr. 
Myndert’s grandfather. He had a great 
way of asking questions, and wanted to 
know allabout old Martin Myndert, whose 
picture he was to paint. The morning 
after his arrival, he came down from the 
North Wing, looking rather bunged up, 
as if he had not slept very well. He 
asked me to take a walk with him about 
the grounds, and pretended to be inter- 
ested in the flowers, the lawns and the 
garden; but I quickly saw that this was 
all pretense, for as soon as we arrived at 
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a convenient and secluded spot, he made 
me sit down beside him on a rustic 
bench, and then he began to ask ques- 
tions. Said he: 

‘You have been in Mr. Myndert’s 
service for a long time, I believe, Mr. 
Kief?” 

‘*Ever since he was born, sir,” [ an- 
swered., 

‘* And you knew his father and grand- 
father?” 

‘Both of ’em, sir. Bless you, I ought 
to. I came into the family when I was 
but ten -years old, and I am now past 
sixty. I have worked my way up from 
stable-boy to general steward of the 
estate.” 

‘*Good; you are. just the man I want 
to talk to. Now tell me something about 
the grandfather?” 

‘* Well, sir,” I answered, ‘‘ he was one 
of the finest old men that ever lived. 
His name was Martin Myndert; but as 
there are several names in the family to 
keep track of, I will call him Grand- 
father Myndert, to save confusion. His 
portrait now hangs in the North Wing. I 
believe you are to make a copy of it, are 
you not?” 

‘‘Yes,” replied Robert Page; ‘‘ and I 
want to know something about his per- 
sonal appearance and disposition.” 

‘* Just so, sir, and I’m coming to that 
directly. Grandfather Myndert was loved 
by everybody. He was always kind and 
gentle, and so honest that he could hardly 
believe there was such a thing as dis- 
honesty. I well remember the last time 
I ever saw him alive. He was propped 
up in bed and made me bring him a tin 
box, which had always been kept locked 
up in a sort of cupboard with iron doors. 
I suspect there was a great deal of money 
in that tin box, which shows how much 
confidence he had in me. 

‘You see, Grandfather Myndert 
wanted to buy this place, which was 
then owned by his brother, Diedrich. 
This Diedrich was a sly, rascally man, 
the kind one could never trust after once 
looking into his eyes. Grandfather 
Myndert had occupied the property for 
a number of years, paying a yearly rent 
to Diedrich. At last, I believe, they 
made a bargain. At any rate, that was 
the talk, and when I took the tin box 
out of the iron closet, as I have told 
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you, the two were together, Diedrich sit- 
ting by the bedside of his brother. There 
was also another man present, a lawyer 
from New York, and on a table were pen 
and ink and a lot of papers. After hand- 
ing the tin box to Grandfather Myndert I 
left the room, but in a few minutes was 
called back. 

‘‘Then they spread out a big, legal 
looking paper, which might have been a 
deed, or a mortgage, or a will, or what- 
not. The two brothers signed it, and I 
was asked to put my own name down as 
a witness, which I did. The lawyer did 
the same, and then Diedrich Myndert but- 
toned his coat tight and felt with his hand 
on the outside of the breast pocket, which 
swelled out as if it contained a package 
of some sort. 

‘*Then the lawyer said that everything 
seemed to be all right, and bid them good 
bye, and I took him down stairs and saw 
him off in acarriage. He was scarcely out 
of sight down the road when there was 
a shouting upstairs. I listened for a mo- 
ment and heard Diedrich Myndert calling 
for help. Irushed up as fast as I could 
and ran through the hall to the North 
Wing.” 

‘The North Wing!” exclaimed Mr. 
Page, interrupting me. 

‘* Yes, sir. By the way, it was the same 
room where you slept last night.” 

‘Yes, yes; go on,” said Mr. Page, im- 
patiently. 

‘““Running through the hall—I was 
nimbler then than I am now—TI first went 
into the small room where Grandfather 
Myndert’s portrait hangs, and, by the 
way, it hangs there yet. The first thing I 
saw was Diedrich Myndert, just jumping 
down off from a table that stood directly 
under the portrait.” 

‘* “What's the matter, sir?’ I inquired. 

‘* He turned red, and seemed confused 
when I rushed in. 

‘** Hurry in to your master,’ he said, 
very much agitated. ‘Something has 
happened to him.’ 

‘*This was enough to quicken my foot- 
steps, and on going through into the other 
room there was Grandfather Myndert 
gasping for breath, and with wide-open, 
glassy eyes that saw nothing. I knew 
at once that something serious was up. 
Perhaps I have not mentioned that the 
illness that took him to his bed was an 
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attack of heart disease. This being the 
case I feared his time had come, and 
I was right. Diedrich Myndert worked 
with me to bring him to, but it was use- 
less. He revived only once, and then 
managed to mumble afew words, saying 
to Diedrich, as nearly as I could under- 
stand: 

‘*** You will see to having it placed on 
record.’ 

*** Yes, yes, brother,’ replied Diedrich ; 
‘don’t weaken yourself by talking.’ 

‘** This was all inside of two minutes, 
and by that time the whole family had 
come in, but nothing could be done. 
Grandfather Myndert never spoke an- 
other word, and in another hour was dead. 
It was a sad time; for everybody loved 
him. Bless you, go up in the North Wing 
and study his portrait, and you'll see 
goodness and kindness on every inch of 
his features. 

**We all supposed Grandfather Myn- 
dert had bought the place, and I think 
so yet. At any rate his son took posses- 


sion, and Diedrich went to other parts of 
the country, and died a year afterward, 
leaving a son named Louis, who was an 
easy-going man, fond of his pleasure, and 
called a good fellow by those who knew 


him. He too is dead, but he left a son 
named Paul, who is now almost a middle- 
aged man, and third cousin, I suppose, to 
the present Mr. Myndert, who now owns 
Hooft Hall. The present Mr. Myndert, 
you must understand, inherited the prop- 
erty from his father (now dead) who was 
the only son of Grandfather Myndert.” 

‘* Well, then,” replied Mr. Page, ‘*‘ our 
Mr. Myndert, the present occupant of the 
estate, seems to hold it by a very simple 
and direct line of inheritance.” 

‘*It would seem so,” I answered him, 
** but there is more to it.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Page, ‘‘ so I have un- 
derstood, but there would seem to be very 
slim ground for any dispute, Mr. Myn- 
dert being the only living heir.” 

‘*That is what one would naturally 
think,” I answered, ‘‘ but, nevertheless, 
this third cousin—we call him Cousin 
Paul—comes forward and claims the prop- 
erty, and makes out a very strong case, 
too. You can easily see that the sound- 
ness of the present Mr. Myndert’s title 
has all its backing in the sale of the estate 
by Diedrich to Grandfather Myndert.” 
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** Certainly,” admitted Mr. Page. 

‘*But Cousin Paul says no such sale 
ever took place. No deed was ever placed 
on record, and, what is more, none can 
be found. So far as anything in black 
and white goes, there is nothing to show 
that Diedrich Myndert ever parted with 
his title to the property. In that case, 
Cousin Paul, whois Diedrich’s grandson, 
would come into possession.” 

Mr. Page pondered over this statement, 
and then remarked that it certainly was 
a very awkward state of things. 

‘* Awkward,” said I, ‘‘ is no name for 
it. This Paul is such a scalawag, too, 
that it seems a pity he should be allowed 
to take Hooft Hall away from our Mr. 
Myndert, whom it has always been a 
pleasure for me to serve. <A better man 
never lived.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Page, ‘‘ how do you 
account for the fact of this missing link 
in the title? But perhaps I ought not to 
ask—it may be that I am prying into 
family secrets.” 

‘*Oh, bless you, it’s no secret. It has 
been in all the newspapers. I don’t ac- 
count for it at all. I can’teven say of my 
own knowledge that Grandfather Myn- 
dert ever bought the property. But if he 
did, his brother Diedrich was none too 
good to leave some loophole by which he 
could get it back again.” 

Mr. Page then sat for a moment in a 
brown study, and then said: ‘* Well, Mr. 
Kief, we have wandered somewhat from 
the subject on which I intended to talk 
to you. I hope Mr. Myndert will get his 
just rights.” 

‘‘T hope so, too,” [answered with great 
heartiness. 

Mr. Page then said: ‘‘ When I get 
fairly going on the portrait I want you 
to sit by me and criticise my work. 
You knew Mr. Myndert so well that 
you can doubtless be of great aid in 
dropping hints that will enable me to 
get the correct expression of face, and 
so on.” 

‘*Thank you, sir,” I answered. ‘‘I 
shall be very much pleased to bé of any 
service I can.” 

Mr. Page then left me, and I believe 
the excellent portrait of Mr. Myndert’s 
grandfather, which he afterward painted, 
was due, in part at least, to the hints 
which I gave him. 
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REMARKS BY MR. MYNDERT. 


Robert Page, after his interview with 
David Kief, went quietly : about the 
task which had brought him to Hooft 
Hall. He established a studio in the 
room where the portrait of my grand- 
father hung, and commenced making a 
reproduction, or rather a likeness with 
such improvements as I believed his 
artist’s instinct would suggest. I 
promptly had his sleeping quarters 
moved from the North Wing to another 
part of the house. I could see, however, 
that his thoughts were occupied with 
something apart from his occupation; in 
fact it was evident that a perplexing 
problem of some sort was agitating his 
mind. I believed him to be studying 
over the experience of his first night in 
Hooft Hall, but I neither sought nor re- 
ceived his confidences in reference there- 
to. After about a week, however, he 
approached me one morning and said: 

‘‘Mr. Myndert, the light in my tem- 
porary studio does not suit me.” 

‘How so, Mr. Page?” 

‘“The shadows are wrong, and every- 
thing is wrong. I would like to move 


the portrait into a larger room where 
there are plenty of windows and where 
I can work to better advantage.” 

I saw no objection to granting his re- 


quest, and readily assented thereto. He 
then, after some hesitation, said: 

‘“‘T have another request to make. I 
observe that the heavy frame of the por- 
trait is screwed to the wall very firmly. 
When it is removed I would like to have 
Paul Myndert present.” 

“Paul Myndert!” I echoed, in great 
surprise. 

‘Yes: the cousin, or third-cousin, 
who is disputing your title to this pro- 
perty.” 

“Ah, what do you know about that 
affair?” I asked. 

“Tt is a matter of common report,” he 
replied. ‘‘I believe there is no secret 
about it.” 

I admitted this to be the truth, and in- 
quired his reason for desiring the pre- 
sence of Paul. The reply he made in- 
volved (as it then seemed to me) such a 
wild supposition and such an excess of 
credulity on his part that I was too 
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astonished to remonstrate; but after 
some further talk it was arranged that 
the portrait should be moved the next 
day, and that my cousin Paul should 
be summoned. He was then stopping 
at a hotel in the village, three miles 
away, and could be reached with ease. 

I will here remark that, notwithstand- 
ing the litigation that seemed to be im- 
minent, my cousin and myself were not 
personal enemies. He was a little wild, 
but up to that time I had never sus- 
pected him of being other than honest 
and upright; and, though he was trying 
to oust me from my old home, I had not 
got to the point of cutting off personal 
relations with him. I have requested 
him to recount the events of the next 
day at Hooft Hall. 


VE. 
PAUL MYNDERT’S STORY. 


My grandfather, Diedrich Myndert, 
died many years ago of swamp fever, in 
a newly-settled western country. From 
all accounts, I believe he was not the 
embodiment of scrupulous honesty, and 
perhaps Iam not much better; though 
I really did not have a very clear idea 
of the merits of the question when I un- 
dertook to wrest Hooft Hall from the 
possession of my cousin. It came about 
in this way: My grandfather departed 
this life very soon after leaving his 
brother in possession of the estate. It 
would appear that, although he was 
taken off rather suddenly, he had suffi- 
cient realization of his approaching end 
to write a letter to his son (my father). 
The letter was as follows: 

‘“My Dear Son—They tell me that I 
can’t survive this beastly fever, and so 
I must write you a few words. My 
brother thinks he owns Hooft Hall, and 
I think it best to let him enjoy the de- 
lusion for a while. But the property 
still stands on the record in my title, and 
when the proper time comes I want you 
to claim it. You will have no trouble. 
To make everything sure, however, I will 
say that the only obstacle to your ob- 
taining and holding possession is in the 
North Wing, be in he or it—” 

The letter, when I found it among my 
father’s papers, was torn in two, leaving’ 
the edges ragged, so that the last line 
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was mutilated. The 
could not be found. 

You may imagine that the document 
excited my lively interest, and I devoted 
many hours to the study of its meaning. 
That my father never made use of it did 
not excite my surprise, for he was an 
easy going, careless man; and it is quite 
within the range of probability that he 
tore the letter in two and lit his pipe 
with the missing piece. I did, however, 
ponder over the meaning of the words, 
or fragments of words: ‘* North Wing, 
be in he or it,” but could conceive 
of no clue to their significance. 

I even went so far as to enter the 
upper floor of the North Wing by means 
of a ladder one summer night, and 
explore the apartments with the aid of 
a bull’s-eye lantern; but I discovered 
nothing, and received a terrible fright 
by coming suddenly upon my cousin’s 
grandfather's portrait, which seemed to 
stare at me with a stern and reproachful 
look; after which I hastily quit the 
place. 

But I turned my attention seriously 
to the statement made in that part of 
my grandfather's letter that had been 
preserved, and reflected that if his asser- 


other fragment 


tion were true, Hooft Hall rightfully 
belonged to me, as the direct heir after 


my father’s death. I searched the coun- 
ty clerk’s office and found it to be a 
fact that there was no record showing 
that my grandfather had ever sold 
Hooft Hall to his brother or to any one 
else. Then I boldly made my claim, 
and found that my cousin had absolutely 
no defense to interpose except the fact 
of a long term of undisputed possession. 
But of course he could not be expected 
to surrender without a struggle, and 
he promised to make a good deal of 
trouble. 

This was the state of affairs when I 
received notice that the portrait was to 
be removed, and that my presence was 
desired. I promptly repaired to Hooft 
Hall, and found assembled in the North 
Wing my cousin, old David Kief, Mr. 
Page, an artist, and two workmen with 
screw-drivers, hammers and chisels. 

My cousin treated me with all the cor- 
diality that could be expected, under the 
circumstances, but seemed utterly con- 
fused when I asked him why I had been 
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summoned to witness such a common- 
place proceeding as the removal of a 
portrait from one room to another. 

‘It is a fancy of Mr. Page’s,” 
said. 

I looked at Mr. Page curiously, and 
found him to be a pale young man who 
was evidently laboring under considera- 
ble agitation. He dodged about here 
and there, giving directions, and I 
watched him, first being puzzled and 
then amused by his actions. I put him 
down a crank, and then quietly observed 
proceedings. 

There is little to tell, but that little 
involved important consequences. The 
portrait was set in a small jog of the 
room. The lower part of the frame was 
close to the wall, while the upper part 
leaned forward a trifle. The whole thing 
fitted closely into the jog, so that the 
space between the portrait and the wall 
was closed at the sides. 

The massive frame was loosened with 
difficulty, so securely had it been fast- 
ened. When it was finally detached, 
Mr. Page exclaimed: 

‘*Now work carefully. Let it tip over 
slowly, so that there will be no acci- 
dents.” 

Meantime, he seized my cousin and 
myself by the shoulders, and forced us 
to a position where we had a good view 
of the operations. The portrait was at 
length moved forward to the opposite 
side of the room. 

‘*Now rest a moment,” said Mr. Page 
to the men who had effected the job. 

A cloud of dust arose, and long cob- 
webs clung to the back of the portrait 
and to the wall. When the dust partly 
settled, there could be seen a folded 
paper clinging to the fluffy ropes of web 
which dangled against the wall. 

‘‘There it is!” exclaimed Mr. Page, in 
an excited tone. 

My cousin said not a word, and I was 
at a loss for an explanation of the artist’s 
eagerness. 

‘*Wait a moment,” said Mr. Page; 
‘‘don’t touch it. How long .has that 
paper been there? Step up closer and 
look at it.” 

The paper had evidently been there a 
long time, for it was covered and sur- 
rounded with the accumulated dust of 
years. We all agreed to this. 


he 
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“Examine it,” said Mr. Page, in an 
imperative tone and with a dramatic air. 
His behavior was very mystifying. 

But we examined it. My cousin pulled 
it from the meshes of the webs, and, after 
brushing off the thick coating of dust, 
laid it on the table and spread it open. 

Well, not to waste words, the docu- 
ment turned out to be a deed forty years 
old, conveying the property in dispute 
to my cousin’s grandfather. It was duly 
signed by my grandfather, witnessed by 
David Kief and another party, and gave 
indisputable evidence of being just what 
it purported to be—the long missing 
deed which left my claim to the estate 
without a leg to stand upon. 

We all perused it intently and in 
absolute silence, which was at length 
broken by David Kief exclaiming: 

‘* Ah, now I know what old Diedrich 
had been doing when I found him jump- 
ing down off the table. He was hiding 
it behind the portrait!” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” I exclaimed, 
somewhat ruffled at this disrespectful 
allusion to my ancestor. 

But he only glared at me triumph- 
antly. 

I paid no further attention to this, how- 
ever, for a sudden thought struck me. 
Here was the key to my grandfather's 
letter. The mutilated line, ‘‘be in he 

or it,” came vividly before me, and I 
at once saw that the missing letters would 
make it read: ‘‘ behind the portrait.” 

My grandfather’s meaning was appar- 
ent. He had hidden the deed—perhaps 
with deliberate purpose, perhaps by a 
sudden impulse—and no doubt intended 
in the course of time to recover and 
destroy it. The carrying out of this 
purpose was prevented by his illness, and 
he bequeathed the-execution of the plan 
to his son, from whom it descended to 
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me. I repeat, however, that I knew not 
the merits of the case when I began the 
contest to secure possession of Hooft 
Hall. 

I do not regret that the plot failed, for 
it would have been sheer robbery to oust 
my cousin. He is an excellent fellow, 
and has done the handsome thing by me 
in more ways than one, being the last 
man in the world to harbor revenge. 

The statement I have made may be 
looked upon in the light of a confession; 
but never mind; I have told the truth, 
and have at least a clearer conscience 
than would have been produced by the 
wrongful occupation of Hooft Hall. 


Vit. 
REMARKS BY MR. MYNDERT. 


Of the main facts recounted in the fore- 
going narrative there can be no doubt. 
The missing deed was found behind the 
portrait, and I hold undisputed possession 
of Hooft.Hall. The question is, what 
would have been the outcome if Robert 
Page had never entered my house? I 
have no right to dispute his veracity ; yet 
the story, as related by him, of that first 
night’s experience in the North Wing, 
possesses many elements of improbabil- 
ity. Still, the subsequent events are, it 
must be confessed, strongly suggestive 
of an agency that we are not accustomed 
to count on in the evolvement of human 
affairs. He might have been dreaming ; 
but this hypothesis is suggestive of an 
accidental grouping of events entirely 
out of range of even the wildest calcula- 
tions of chance. However, speculation 
is fruitless, and I will simply say that 
the portrait of my grandfather which Mr, 
Page produced was satisfactory in every 
way, and I voluntarily added a hand- 
some sum to the price stipulated. 


O. S. Adams. 
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Tue ‘‘sign of the times ” in literature is 
the increasing influence of woman, This 
is manifest in every department of thought, 
except, perhaps, in scientific research, and 
even there it is not wholly wanting. It isa 
growing force in the general mind. Long 
since the instruction of the youth in this coun- 
try was placed chiefly in the hands of women. 
The teachers of the schools, including high 
and normal schools, and excepting only col- 
leges and universities, are mostly women. 
Boys leave the schools at a much earlier age 
than girls, so that a very much larger number 
of the latter than the former are receiving 
instruction in those subjects which lead to 


literary pursuits, 

In those schools where both sexes pursue 
the same studies together in the same classes 
the prevailing inclination of the masculine 
mind is to the more practical sciences, while 
it is not always, nor often, true that girls lack 
the ‘‘ masculine fibre’ of mind requisite to 


genuine strength of intellect. A bias toward 
so-called practical learning leads away from 
the schools, and books and literature. The 
boy is in a hurry to get away from school and 
books into active life. The girl lingers longer, 
grows fonder of the class-room, buries herself 
in books, and if strongly intellectual and 
encouraged in the gratification of her tastes, 
will fall in Jove with some phase of literature 
or literary work. Up to a certain point there 
are abroad a very much larger number of 
well-educated young women than of young 
men, that is, well educated in the knowledge 
found in books. Out of these circumstances, 
in no small measure, arises the fact of the 
advancing literary influence of woman. It 
is a legitimate tendency. There is in it poas- 
sibly a profounder significance than we shall 
be willing to allow. There is nothing ‘‘soft” 
or ‘‘ vicious” or ‘‘indolent ” in the tendency. 
It moves with a deeper, purer, swifter cur- 
rent, because its sources are higher and above 
the open level of the street and the field. 


We do not need the writings of Mrs, 
Browning, George Eliot, and Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward to teach us that the impersonal reason, 
the gift of true insight, the prophetic instinct, 
the aptitude for moral truth, are characteristic 
qualities of woman’s mind, They belong to 
her estate. 


* 
* 


Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is indeed a great 
book. In intellectual power it has had few 
equals among novels, but the reader is warned 
of danger ahead if he have religious notions 
that he fears to have unsettled. For the 
story has a purpose, and the strong mind 
of the writer will have most readers at a dis- 
advantage throughout its fascinating pages. 
It illustrates the passion of ‘‘intellectualism ” 
to a degree that almost reaches fanaticism. 
The motive of the writer of Robert Elsmereis 
made plain from the beginning. It becomes 
the ruling purpose of the work, and is in- 
tensified with the progress of the plan and 
the growth of the characters created. Mrs. 
Ward shows herself an able and eloquent 
advocate of a ‘‘new” religion. In the 
mouth of her hero she purposes ‘‘to recon- 
ceive Christ,” and upon this to build a Christi- 
anity that shall better serve humanity than 
the old one which nineteen hundred years of 
trial proves quite a failure, quite unfit, as an 
intellectual conception, for a foundation for 
personal life and social happiness. The 
civilization of which we form a part has 
been bred under a huge misconception. The 
religious life of Europe and its out-growths 
throughout the world are the products of 
a fanciful hypothesis. Confucius and Zoro- 
aster, Buddha and Mahomet, as handed down 
to us, are realities, but Christ, as hitherto 
conceived and believed in by the majority of 
Christian peoples, is a myth. 

This book is the record of an individual 
life that discarded the myth, The biography 
is a fascinating one, 
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The rector of Murewell dies while his son 
Robert is yet young. His mother, a strong- 
minded, worthy woman, somewhat eccentric, 
looks well after his education.: While at 
Oxford he is brought into intimate acquaint- 
ance with Langham and Henry Grey, and 
their influence, especially that of Grey, helps 
to give his life its ultimate tendency. 

He takes orders, on graduation, asa clergy- 
man in the Established Church. While ona 
visit to relatives, the vicar Thornburgh and 
his wife, he meets Catherine Leyburn, one 
of three sisters, whose father, also a clergy- 
man, is now dead. Mrs. Leyburn and Cath- 
erine, and her sisters Agnes and Rose, make 
up the remaining family. Rose is to play an 
important part in the story, but it bests suits 
the purpose of the author to make Catherine 
Leyburn the wife of Robert Elsmere; and 
the strong personalities of these two, Elsmere 
and wife, are made typical representatives of 
the new and the old religions. 

Elsmere becomes the rector of Murewell. 
The ‘‘squire,” Wendover, is his patron. He 
isa man of great learning, an author, and a 
pronounced skeptic of the extreme sort. The 
“squire,” and his books, for he has a very 
extensive library, exercise a marked influ- 
ence upon Elsmere, second only to that of 
Henry Grey. But Elsmere’s historical bias of 
mind is the decisive means concerned in the 
destruction of his orthodox faith. This qual- 
ity of his mind is gratified and cultivated in 
Wendover’s library. 

There are three other noticeable charac- 
ters mentioned in the story: Lady Charlotte 
Wynnstay, an oddly frank and wholesome 
sort of person; Lady Helen Varley, a charm- 
ing woman, full of sunshine and good deeds; 
and Hugh Flaxman, a nobleman, who wears 
his distinction easily, and who, in the end, 
captures Rose Leyburn. 

There are two or three disagreeable, not 
to say disreputable, characters in the book, 
which serve the author as foils for their 
betters, but, who seem to have little con- 
nection with the writer’s main purpose. 

For four years Elsmere devotes himself 
faithfully and successfully to his ministry. 
Catherine, though not learned sufficiently to 
follow her husband in his studies, is yet a 
capable and loving helpmate. She is a beau- 
tiful, strong-hearted woman, with an inher- 
ited love for the orthodox faith; a quiet, but 
profoundly passionate character. He is im- 
pulsive, impressionable, tender-hearted, and 
morally fearless. Both are admirable charac- 
ters, skilfully modeled for a purpose. 

Elsmere pursues his historical studies. 
There arises in his mind a struggle with his 
belief. This ends with a renunciation of the 
cardinal points of the Christian faith. He 
learns to disbelieve the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection of Christ, and adopts the view 


that ‘‘miracles do not happen.” The strug- 
gle with himself brings mental torture. Why 
it should do so, we are unable to see if it 
brings light and truth to his mind. The 
convert to the Christian faith surely is not 
tortured by the process of conversion. It 
is possible to conceive the loss in the change, 
to a mind like that of Elsmere, as, in fact, 
greater than the gain. So his wife Catherine 
is made to regard it by the author. But 
Catherine’s faith is an inherited bigotry which 
she clings to with unyielding tenacity. She 
is the type of an unreasoning faith, the de- 
votee of a mythical Saviour. It is very sig- 
nificant that Robert Elsmere never reaches a 
point in his conversion where he is ready to 
place the author of Christianity as a person on 
a level no higher than the highest among 
men. The author shrinks from committing 
her hero fully to the logic of a belief quite 
relieved of all the characteristics of that old 
‘*fairy tale” that had flattered the human 
imagination for nearly nineteen centuries. 
She will not deny the Master. There yet 
remains in the ‘‘ testimony” a factor unre- 
solved. 

Catherine Elsmere is strong enough to be- 
lieve in the intellectual honesty of her hus- 
band, and at the same time retain her own 
faith unshaken. 

The author fails to give us sufficient rea- 
sons for thinking that she would have de- 
serted it even with the additional knowledge 
that Elsmere possessed. We cannot resist 
the impression that Mrs. Ward has, unin- 
tentionally, perhaps, but forced to do so by 
a dominant reason lurking within the inner 
sanctuary of her own mind, made Catherine 
Elsmere the stronger of the two characters. 

Let us look more closely into the purpose 
of this book, and the aim of its hero. Els- 
mere’s departure from the orthodox faith be- 
gins with his college life at Oxford under the 
magnetic personal influence of Henry Grey, 
although he is unconscious of its trend at the 
time. Grey is the embodiment of ‘‘ intellect- 
ualism ” and a person of great moral worth. 
Elsmere listens to a sermon by him on ‘‘ St. 
Paul’s great conception, Death unto sin and 
a new birth unto righteousness,” in which 
the apostle is made to mean a spiritual re- 
newal of the individual mind by the phrase 
‘risen in Christ,” and thus the ‘‘ Miracle” 
of the Resurrection, ‘‘to which mankind has 
hitherto attributed so much importance,” is 
in a single stroke disposed of. What non- 
sense this same St. Paul must have been 
guilty of, when he said ‘‘this mortal shall 
put on immortality.” And what ground had 
he for indulging in so fanciful a flight of the 
imagination ? Does the writer mean to say 
that St. Paul did not believe in the Resur- 
rection of the Christ ? If he did not, where 
did he get his notion of immortality ? 
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But Robert Elsmere does not comprehend 
the drift of this sermon till long after. In 
his searches for ‘‘ testimony” regarding this 
sardinal fact in the Christian scheme, he is 
often reminded of the intellectual teachings 
of Grey, and often awakens to a full appreci- 
ation of their significance and force. But 
the author leaves to the reader the task of 
gathering and putting together the fragments 
of hints that give direction to Elsmere’s 
thoughts and cause his mental struggles. 
We are left to imagine the great body of tes- 
timony, the historical evidences, ete., which 
proved conclusive to his mind in the end. 

Throughout the course of the story we are 
constantly reminded of the superiority of 
intellectualism over ‘‘mysticism,” which no 
enlightened mind cares to contradict. The 
Christian theory is not surcharged with mysti- 
cism, 

We are told that there is a ‘‘ tyrannical 
element in all fanaticism,” but this is neither 
a characteristic of Christ nor of His true fol- 
lowers, but an abuse rather of a lawful pas- 
sion of the heart. The fanatical Newcome 
is not a fair type of the true Christian, though 
he is frequently compared with the generous 
and liberal-minded Elsmere. This is the 
cant of intellectualism. 

‘* Langham’s indifferentism ’ 


’ 


exercised a 


very important influence on Elsmere. It 
seems to have contributed largely to the final 


effect. In a consultation between him and 
Langham, the former says, ‘‘ to force one’s 
mind to understand the whole hypothesis of 
The Origin of Species, and the grounds for it, 
is to produce in the mind a revelation.” 

‘* Yes,” said Langham, ‘‘ but it is a revela- 
tion, my friend, that has not always been 
held to square with other revelations.”” What- 
ever Elsmere might reply at the time, a 
conclusion was firmly lodged in his suscep- 
tible mind, and this was the intended use 
of Langham, at this point, by the author. 
But what if the effect of scientific investiga- 
tion upon the mind of Elsmere should be 
similar to its influence upon the great mind 
of the author of The Origin of Species, as 
acknowledged by himself? 

‘¢Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it,” 
says Darwin, ‘‘ poetry of many kinds, such 
as the works of Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great delight, 
and even as a schoolboy I took intense de- 
light in Shakespeare. Ihave also said that 
formerly pictures gave me considerable, and 
music very great, delight. But now, formany 
years, I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. 
[ have also lost my taste for pictures or 
music.” 

In the light of this confession of Darwin 
respecting the influence of his system and his 
method of research upon his own mind, we 
cannot be doubtful as to whether the ‘‘ reve- 
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lations’ produced in the mind of Elsmere 
would ‘‘square”’ with a revelation of the 
Divine in man. Let us hasten to add, how- 
ever, that it is not the facts of science re- 
vealed in Nature so much as the condition of 
mind produced by an undue and exclusive 
attention to the pure facts themselves, that 
generates in thought a conflict between a re- 
velation addressed to the bodily senses and 
a revelation addressed to the personal reason, 
When Elsmere ‘‘ forces” himself to believe 
the Darwinian ‘‘hypothesis” he thereby 
merges his personality in the ‘‘ Species,” and 
the theory of human Redemption, through 
a personal Saviour, becomes an absurdity! 
Is this the revelation? Langham, even, was 
mistaken at this point in his estimate of 
Elsmere’s confidence in Christianity, in his 
‘* passionate acceptance of an exquisite fairy 
tale, which at the first honest challenge of 
the critical sense withers in our grasp.” The 
withering process had already commenced in 
Elsmere’s mind, which our author takes care 
shall appear honest at every step of his career. 

Now that we have a little insight into the 
character of Langham, let us for a moment 
turn to Rose Leyburn, the beautiful, incon- 
stant, peculiarly gifted sister of Catherine. 
This is the most clearly drawn woman char- 
acter in the book. It reveals more of the 
author’s skill as an artist than any other. 
This resttlt is, no doubt, due to the fact that 
the writer’s pen is not hampered by intellect- 
ual or sentimental prejudices or preposses- 
sions in the portrayal of its pictures. Rose 
Leyburn is not very much troubled with the 
religious feeling characteristic of her family, 
and especially of Catherine, into whose strong 
hands, while yet young, the rigidly orthodox 
father, on his death-bed, had entrusted the 
spiritual direction ofthe family. For the mild 
disposition of the mother makes her appear 
weak in mind as well as body to the reader; 
and the other sister, Agnes, however ad- 
mirable her quiet and unostentatious person, 
finds no place in the story. Rose possesses 
an extraordinary gift for music, possibly 
inherited from her father, who, with grave 
doubt, but yielding to the demands of the 
child, gave her a violin. This leads to the 
development of a passion, which, for a long 
time is the source of anxiety and much mis- 
giving to Catherine, But in due time every- 
thing yields to it. The gratification of this 
musical passion in Rose, and its culture, are 
made to seem irreligious to the pure heart of 
Catherine. We can very easily understand 
that a nature so volatile as that of Rose, ac- 
companied by extreme beauty of person and 
manners all the more attractive by reason of 
their frank and naive independence, might 
cause anxiety on the part of Catherine 
weighted with the duty laid upon her by a 
dying father. 
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It is a singular freak of literary art, and 
yet one that deeply interests us, which brings 
Rose and Langham into sympathy with one 
another. How is it possible for the beauti- 
ful Rose, her being fairly throbbing with its 
passion for those things which may success- 
fully appeal only to the highest qualities of 
the soul, for the divine things of the divin- 
est of arts, young, fickle-minded, irreverent 
of conventions, regardless of personal dis- 
tinctions, conscious of a power to bring any 
one to her feet—how is it possible that this 
young girl, just now realizing her ambitions, 
can be brought to love a man in whom, to 
all appearances, all the better qualities of 
heart and soul have been suppressed, a man 
who is the very embodiment of ‘‘ indifferent- 
ism,” a man more than twice her senior in 
age, whose ‘‘ only sources of self-respect lay 
in the limitations he had placed on his own 
life” before his meeting with Rose Ley- 
burn. ‘‘ What girl would ever see in him 
anything but the dull remains of what once 
had beena man!” As a student, and teach- 
er of students, Langham had separated 
from all social relations, had intellectually 
sacrificed all the affections of his soul, and 
there remained nothing but a mental skele- 
ton; and yet he is made to thrill and start, 
and lose himself at the very look and touch 
of Rose. 

There is no accounting for it save by the 
philosophy of opposites. True, the extreme 
antagonisms of these two characters, each 
sufficient for itself, are bridged over by the 
very slender structure of Langham’s appre- 
ciation of Rose’s musical gifts, but there 
seems to be nothing else in common. But 
Langham refuses to allow this momentary 
passion to run away with his intellect. He 
is represented as unwilling, as too honest, to 
allow Rose to throw away her young life 
upon one whose pursuits and habits of mind 
could never adjust themselves to the needs 
of her young and volatile nature. He per- 
mits her to believe that he loves her; and 
she imagines that her own heart is involved, 
only to be disappointed by the desertion. 
She is humiliated, and this is unnecessarily 
repeated. We cannot admire the character 
of Langham very much, though he begins 
with being the tutor of Elsmere, and ends 
his part in the story as the self-rejected 
lover of Rose. The tendency of his influ- 
ence on both, if properly defined, is that of 
heartless infidelity. The reader can hardly 
be offended at Langham’'s dislike of Cath- 
erine, 

The three persons who gave determina- 
tion to the religious life of Elsmere are 
Langham, the Squire, and Henry Grey. The 
author leaves in the mind of her readers 
unfavorable impressions of both Langham 
andthe Squire. Both, as described, though 


highly gifted and strongly intellectual, pro- 
perly understood must be regarded as repel- 
lant influences for the generous-minded Els- 
mere. It therefore seems inconsistent to 
look upon them as prompting him in his 
search after the truth. And yet such owlish 
minds are often looked upon as the deposi- 
taries of all wisdom. 

The crisis comes, and Elsmere announces 
his disbelief to his wife. The balance of re- 
ligious purposes in these now mutually be- 
reaved minds is carefully described by the 
author, who yet seems loth to complete the 
estrangement of her hero from the Christian 
faith. The character of Catherine is well- 
maintained, though she suppresses, finally, 
her own outraged feeling, in her love for 
her husband, whose honesty of mind she 
never for a moment questions. For the re- 
ligion of Christ, Elsmere supplies the order 
of ‘*The New Brotherhood,” which is to 
replace Christianity. He does not give up 
Christ, but clings to Him as an exemplary 
man. He has but just entered upon his new 
enterprise when his life is suddenly brought 
to a close. Catherine is represented as di- 
viding her life between her old religion, and 
the continuation of the work begun by her 
husband. The reader will scarcely agree 
with the author in requiring this quite un- 
necessary sacrifice on the part of a woman 
who had ‘‘ kept the faith ” unto the last. 


* 

Remember the Alamo. By Amelia E. Barr. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.)—This story is interest- 
ing, chiefly because of its references to such 
historical characters as General Houston, 
‘*Davy” Crockett, Col. Bowie, and other 
heroes who took part in the struggle for 
Texan independence. Thestory of the mar- 
tyrs of Goliad, and of the Alamo, as told by 
Mrs. Barr, makes fascinating reading. She 
writes as an actual observer, so thorough seems 
her knowledge of the subject. Her style 
is clear, direct and attractive. The contrast, 
as pictured, between the vicious Santa Anna, 
the Mexican leader, and our own magnan- 
imous Houston, could not be well more 
marked, or more calculated to gratify the 
admirers of this brave soldier. Of course 
we must regard the holding of the Alamo as 
a very rash act, entailing a needless sacrifice 
of precious lives, but we are, nevertheless, 
greatly impressed by the tremendous earnest- 
ness of these men, and the great value they 
placed upon their freedom. 

The battle of San Jacinto, which follows, 
and the severe sufferings of many families, 
who, in the doubtful result of the struggle, 
fled the expected vengeance of Santa Anna, 
is described with remarkable vigor and vivid- 
ness, 

But with the tale proper, and its imaginary 
characters, we are less pleased, These are 
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quite unsatisfactory and lacking in force. 
Perhaps we might accept them as real per- 
sons in disguise. 

The story centers upon the family of 
Dr. Worth, an American, who has married a 
Mexican lady of high birth. This lady whom 
we are expected to admire, is a childish, weak 
person, giving vent to frequent outbursts of 
temper, over which she has no apparent con- 
trol. It is hard to understand why novel 
writers, especially women, insist on tying 
weak women to strong men. Antonia, the 
elder daughter, is a pleasing figure, and 
promises much, but does not realize our 
expectations, presenting the mere outline of 
a character to which the author fails to 
give substance. With Isabel, the pretty 
younger sister, we are scarcely more than 
diverted. 

There are some striking descriptive pas- 
sages to which the picturesque beauty of this 
old town easily lends. itself. The strange 
mingling of races, with temperaments seem- 
ingly so irreconcilable, with their conflicting 
interests and preconceived and erroneous no- 
tions of one another, though not always 
agreeable to the reader, must yet be accepted 
as specimens of a possibly existing state of 

os 
things. .a 

The War of Secession. By Rossiter John- 
son (Ticknor & Co.)—The author condenses 
his narrative of our civil war into a single 
octavo volume of five hundred and fifty 
pages. It is written from the ‘‘ Union” 
point of view. So far as our eyes, possibly 
somewhat prejudiced by birth and education, 
enable us to see, it is an impartial and truth- 
ful account of the greatest and saddest event 
of modern, perhaps of all, human history. 
Of course, it condemns as wrong all the 
grounds upon which the leaders of ‘‘ Seces- 
sion” justified their action. But the histo- 
rian does not fail to record the courage and 
skill of the soldiers of the South when occa- 
sion and circumstances require. In fact, he 
everywhere refrains from comparisons of the 
soldierly qualities of the combatants, except 
to say, that the war had not progressed far 
before the South discovered its mistake as to 
the men it must meet in the contest. At the 
close of the volume he says, very forcibly, 
that ‘‘physical courage and contempt of 
death” is the last lesson that Americans 
need to be taught. ‘‘From Louisburg to 
Petersburg—a hundred and twenty years, 
the full span of four generations—they have 
stood to their guns, and been shot down in 
greater comparative numbers than any other 
race on earth.” 

As the reader follows the true story, here 
so briefly, yet clearly and graphically told, if 
the circumstances and events be new to him, 
he will find no parallel for them, however 
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extended his knowledge of the affairs of 
mankind; but, if these pages do but remind 
him of what he lived through, old wounds 
will bleed afresh, he will renew his devotion 
to his country, saved and purified as by fire, 
and seek inthe more hopeful signs of the pre- 
sent, evidences of a ‘‘ more perfect Union.” 

The causes of the war are concisely and 
accurately stated; its general course is pre- 
sented clearly to the view, and with a re- 
markable fullness of details for the space 
used; and the force and influences which 
prolonged it, are plainly set forth. 

While the author thus does all that he pur- 
posed to do, and so quite disarms criticism, 
one may yet fairly regret that he had not 
afforded a little more space to an account of 
the ‘‘ Union” feeling at particular points in 
the South—for example, East Tennessee 
and West Virginia. A page or two more 
might also have been given, with profit to 
the reader, to the early campaigns in West 
Virginia, as well as to interesting events that 
occurred in Kentucky, for instance, the 
‘* Kirby Smith raid.” Nothing is said of 
the siege of Knoxville, which seems to us 
of sufficient importance to the course of 
events to justify at least a paragraph. 

Beyond these few minor discrepancies, 
thus regarded in the light of its expressed 
aims, the book appears to us almost faultless. 

In a very few hours the reader may obtain 
an accurate view of the civil war, its causes 
and events, together with distinct impres- 
sions of the leaders on both sides and the 
motives which prompted them to choose for 
or against the Union. There never was a 
more cruel war. Its justification must not 
be looked for in its physical result—in the 
defeat of the South. Many brave peoples in 
the history of the world have been over- 
whelmed while fighting for what seemed to 
them right. It was the destiny of a whole peo- 
ple to suffer for the future of humanity. ‘‘It 
cost us nearly six hundred thousand lives 
and more than six thousand million dollars 
to destroy the doctrine of State sovereignty, 
abolish the system of slavery, and begin the 
career of the United States as a nation.” As 
the world moves forward, for humanity’s 
sake the judgment of history must fall on the 
side of freedom and a Union which preserves 
and defends it. 

* 


Famous American Statesmen. By Sarah K. 
Bolton. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) Mrs. Bolton’s 
brief biographies of some famous American 
statesmen are both attractive and instruct- 
ive. These sketches, however, are not of equal 
merit. Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Clay, 
Webster, Jackson, Grant and Garfield are 


the subjects. The opening one on Wash- 
ington is disappointing. Thereis very little in 
it to stimulate interest or awaken the enthusi- 
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asm that the reader himself is ready to con- 
tribute as an inherited patriotism. But touch- 
ing upon the life of Jefferson the writer seems 
suddenly to have awakened to the spirit of her 
work. From this on throughout the remaining 
sketches, with two exceptions, the interest is 
admirably sustained. No notableincident in 
the lives of these eminent men—Hamilton, 
Clay, Jackson, and Webster—seems to have 
been passed over by their biographer. In her 
treatment of the lives of Grant and Garfield 
the writer seems less happy. Perhaps the 
very meagre sketch of Gen. Grant may be 
excused in view of the fact that he already 
fills a large space in the public mind. 

But the chief drawback to an unqualified 
interest in the book is the rather too con- 
stant eulogy employed, which, instead of 
supporting the dignity of the subjects, posi- 
tively tends to belittle them, if this were 
possible. *® 
Books Received. 
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Jottings for November. 


Ir is a comfort to live in a climate where 
weather does not furnish staple for daily 
talk; where months that should shine res- 
splendent come to the mark, and do it— 
not skulk through behind rain and cold gray 
skies as October did, and September too, 
for that matter. To make appointments for 
out-of-door work a week or two ahead and 
be certain of lovely weather, to feel sure that 
to-morrow will be shining clear and business 
good,—these are curative agents far better 
than drugs, more potent for cure of disease 
than doctors. 

Sunshine is as necessary to life as is the heat 
which it brings with it. Shut up in dark- 
ened rooms where pattering rain evokes blue 
devils by the score, there comes a curious 
nervous state of introspection that is almost 
another existence. It is accompanied by 
mental depression and physical languor, and 
is conducive in the extreme to development 
of disease. Our long weeksof rain, mist and 
chill have increased death rates, injured busi- 
ness and reduced prospects for the future, 
until the world, so far as we are concerned 


in it, cries aloud for sunshine. May it soon 
come. 

More than once lately, I have been asked 
to prescribe wine or brandy for patients 
needing alcohol, and informed that Messrs. 
So-and-So had advertised, ‘‘Pure French 
Brandy.” Now, it happens that my own 
experience in the brandy-making districts of 
France, Charente and Angouleme, has been 
quite large. Thirty years ago, wine was 
made in vast quantities in these lovely valleys; 
and enough of it could readily be spared to 
distil into brandy. Then it was possible to 
buy in Paris or London, sometimes in New 
York, a superb Hennessy or Martel, and get 
what one paid for. During the past ten 
years, I have visited those attractive spots 
twice, and found a wonderful change. No 
more acres of low-trained vines, with thick 
clusters of luscious grapes purpling in bright 
sunshine, or piled high in baskets to be car- 
ried to the press; no happy crowds of vigne- 
rons going to easy work or singing at their 
toil, and no more delicious wine that used to 
be so cheap, nor fragrant brandy, golden 
brown after years in some dark cellar. 

Insects came and destroyed the vines; war 
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followed to destroy workers, and the beauti- 
ful Cognac district had lost its fields of vines 
in exchange for fields of beets or potatoes, or 
any other vegetable that would grow quickly 
and distil into the largest amount of poison- 
ous alcohol—of which brandy is now manu- 
factured. Nota gallon is made of grapes in 
France. What wine they have, and is is very 
difficult to find a bottle in Paris that is pure, 
is worth too much to convert into brandy, 
and so, to tell truth, there is no such thing as 
French brandy made from grapes. 

If my readers must have this liquor, they 
“an only get it to-day from California vine- 
yards, where grapes grow in such profusion 
that it is commercially possible to distil 
them, and sell the product in the market. 

There are also many California wines that 
are pure and fit for medicine, but the fault 
they have is that they contain too much 
sugar, which makes them strong or rough. 

The region known as Pleasant Valley, on 
the southern shores of Lake Erie, produces a 
Catawba grape that is unequalled in flavor 
and richness; and the wine made therefrom, 
either sweet or dry, is equal to the very finest 
growths of Rhine or Garonne, which very 
rarely, if ever, come to America, and far su- 
perior to that which usually decorates hotel 
tables, in bottles marked Riidesheimer or 
Sauterne. 

And it is becoming so generally known 
that foreign wines are impossible delusions, 
that when one holds up to the light a glass 
of Chambertin or Lafitte, he wonders what 
percentage of logwood it contains, but drinks 
it just the same, an American tribute to for- 
eign production—because it is the style. 

But the Calendar recommends its readers 
to eschew all wines except American, and 
them also unless needed. 

With November's chill days, furnace fires 
are aglow, and the great stove in the cellar 
has begun its season’s work. After watch- 
ing sick beds in rooms heated by steam, by 
open fires, by stoves, and by furnace heat, I 
am decidedly in favor of the last, provided 
sufficient moisture be added to the heated 
air before it comes into living rooms. Steam 
heat is too dry, open fires cannot keep up 
an even temperature nor warm a room in 
northern midwinter, and stoves burn oxygen 
from air too rapidly without providing a 
fresh supply. In a certain house where pro- 
fessional duty led me every day of last De- 
cember, there was not a daily variation of 
temperature of two degrees from 70 deg. F. 
the whole month. Plants grew luxuriantly 
and flowered in wide halls, and climbing 
vines converted more than one room into an 
amateur conservatory. The master, aman of 
leisure and scientific mind, told me that his 
delightful winter home was heated by two 
furnaces; that he had discarded steam after 
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a year’s trial, and was satisfied. Ventilation 
was fully provided for, and the sick chamber 
whence my patient soon emerged was attract- 
ive enough, even to one who was leaving for 
summer islands of the Caribbean. ; 

What is essential from a sanitary point in 
heating houses, is to have the temperature 
even throughout. There is probably no better 
way of catching cold, of laying foundation 
for pneumonia or bronchitis than stepping 
out of a warm bed into a cold or cool hall, 
Every skin pore is open and relaxed, every 
nerve of resistance is half asleep, and the 
insidious chill that has proven forerunner to 
so many dangerous diseases of chest and 
throat, sends one shivering back to blankets 
that are some time in getting warmed up 
again. While sleeping, room temperature 
should be lower than the rest of the house, 
kept so by open windows, and if this sug- 
gestion is followed there can be no harm 
done by needful nightly wanderings. A 
proper range at night is 60 to 65 deg. F. 
Beside the bed of those who are given to 
these nocturnal excursions should always 
stand a pair of bedroom slippers, ready to be 
slipped on at short notice; for cool currents 
of air are always playing about floors, and 
bare ankles are exceedingly sensitive to small 
temperature variations. 

There is a change of late years in the win- 
ter heat of American homes. With almost 
universal substitution of better forms of 
heaters for old-time stoves, and better under- 
standing of ordinary health law by the peo- 
ple, has come a cooling down of the suffo- 
cating temperature that made our homes dry 
forcing-houses and sent our people out into 
wintry cold about as well fitted to face it as 
if they were naked. Except in rooms where 
sick are or aged persons, mercury should 
never rise above 70 deg., nor fall below 65 
deg. <A narrow range, truly;—but within 
such strict limits lies the zone of health. 

Foreigners coming here in cold weather 
used to find our houses insupportably hot; 
and more than one visiting medical man has 
said to me, ‘‘ Now I see one of the causes 
at work to produce American nervousness.” 

Proper clothing for November includes soft, 
firm woolen textures next the skin. If some 
of the various varieties of health wear cannot 
be obtained, a good substitute may be found 
in vests and pants made of pure flannel. 
Looseness of fit is essential, for in such pliable 
folds as these garments are forced into by 
pressure of outer garb body heat is entangled 
as ina net and retained, while outside cold 
is barred entrance. My patients often say to 
me, ‘‘ Doctor, I cannot bear wool next my 
skin. It causes intolerable itching and is un- 
comfortable.” ‘‘ Very well,” is the answer, 
‘but try it just for twenty-four hours longer}; 
and if you are still restless you may change.” 
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Inside the given time, cutaneous nerves have 
become accustomed to the new-comer, and 
have welcomed himasa far better friend than 
the one set aside; and ina week the most deli- 
cate patient would not change back again 
at all. 

Beside additional warmth, there is an elec- 
trical action aroused by friction of woolagainst 
human skin that promotes capillary circula- 
tion, keeps skin functions going and largely 
contributes to general health in that singular 
way which I have named for want of better 
term, vitalizing power. For electricity is 
close kin to life; how near, no one can tell. 

Many phenomena are common to both, and 
both are absolutely unknown; lying side by 
side, perhaps, in the silent land behind the 
veil, This we do know: that when life’s forces 
are failing and our machines are not worn out, 
electrical aid is sure to be effective. Drugs 
are needful to counteract special puisons, to 
quell agonizing pain, or to allay inflammatory 
action; but they run up accounts with the 
system that must be balanced some time ex- 
cept death closes doors forever, Electricity, 
skilfully handled, will do almost all this; all, 
except in severe cases, and leave a balance to 
credit when it has done. So Ido not hesitate to 
advise the use of any article of clothing capa- 
ble of exciting action of this wonderful force. 

A gentleman came to my rooms a few days 
ago carrying a box from which he extracted a 
sort of belt, bearing label of ‘‘ Galvanic Belt, 
Sure Cure for Rheumatism,” ‘‘ Will you look 
at this, doctor?” said he; ‘‘I am anxious to 
know if it is really useful, or only another 
humbug.” A few tests with galvanometer 
proved it entirely destitute of electricity, and 
an astatic needle showed a fair amount of 
magnetism, ‘‘ Useful, perhaps,” said I, ‘‘as 
anything influencing a vivid imagination may 
prove so when expectation is aroused; but 
utterly futile so far as any supposed electric 
current isconcerned.” So far as [ have known 
them, no single one of the numerous articles 
claiming to be electrical and used as parts of 
clothing, has ever been so. From the suits 
of armor whose rattling plates resembled coats 
of men-at-arms, temp. Henry VIII., to vari- 
ous kinds of appliances to hang or buckle 
upon sundry parts of the body, all have been 
swindles, so far as possession of electricity 
was concerned. Only one sort did possess 
any exciting power; and that was armed with 
two zine copper cells that protruded in a way 
strongly suggestive of wens or such like un- 
pleasant companions. My advice to all who 
ask it in this matter is, ‘‘Do not buy these 
humbugs. If you thinkthat your comfort or 
health would be enhanced by electricity, con- 
sult your physician, who is competent to ad- 
vise; and if he cannot apply the instruments, 
will direct you to the nearest specialist who 
can.” 
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The question, ‘tIs there any danger in 
kissing?” is receiving serious attention from 
medical men. For many years cases of con- 
tagious disease have occasionally been trans- 
mitted in some way that was beyond finding 
out. At last, a French physician was con- 
sulted by a lady suffering from a rare form 
of skin disease, only propagated by direct 
communication. Searching carefully, he dis- 
covered the same disease upon the lips of 
amale friend of his patient, who acknow- 
ledged that he had kissed the lady in utter 
ignorance of her danger. With this basis, 
many mysterious cases were traced, and 
proper remedies applied. Lately, a Cali- 
fornia physician, Dr. Corwin, has issued a 
series of questions asking information from his 
medical friends, one of which is, ‘* What is 
your opinion regarding kissing of children?” 
And as the Calendar’s opinion is that of phys- 
icians generally, it may as well benefit my 
readers as Dr. Corwin’s. Kissing of children 
is objectionable from many standpoints. 
They cannot defend themselves from un- 
welcome salutes, although a scream and 
kick expresses their disgust as plainly as 
words. Have they no rights at all? One 
would think not, from the way that they 
are sometimes handled. Strangers come 
in where baby lives, and he is held up 
for examination, which, to feminine minds, 
means caressing and kissing. Fond mothers 
hold up the little rosebud lips to meet others 
that have quaffed deep draughts of life’s 
pleasure or pain elixir, and the sensitive ab- 
sorbents of delicate mucous surfaces at their 
busiest time of work seize upon unseen 
germs of decay or poisonous microbe and 
convey it into baby’s blood, to fester and 
grow until seeds are planted, and develop 
into plants whose origin no one suspects. I 
have known much unhappiness and at least 
one family rupture to follow a strange sick- 
ness that showed its painted signs upon 
baby’s white skin, which ‘neither parent 
would acknowledge. If the little one could 
talk and take its own part, there would be 
no need of any warning. Until then, the 
Calendar adjures all mothers of young child- 
ren to prevent visitors kissing their babies, as 
they would prevent them giving them some 
dangerous article of food. Affection and 
appreciation can easily be shown in some 
other way, to say nothing of the fact that 
visitors usually regard the habit as entirely a 
matter of custom, and only kiss the baby be- 
sause they are afraid that its mother will not 
like the omission. 

So let the little ones alone so far as lips are 
concerned, and give them a fair chance to 
grow up uncontaminated with poisons that 
are needless. Enough lies in the way of 
their feeble lives without adding to their 
death chances uselessly; and kissing is em- 
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phatically a matter that can wait until both 
parties are agreed to take the risk. 

Two or three times within the last week I 
have seen in popular magazines, presumed to 
have large circulation among women, adver- 
tisements of various preparations of poison- 
ous drugs or plants, intended to be used as 
cosmetics. The Calendar has already warned 
American women against arsenic in every 
form; and now calls their attention to the 
equal danger of using equally noxious herbs. 
Nothing can be more unwise than even to 
read such advertiseme ents; nothing more idi- 
otic than to use the wares they vaunt. Bel- 
ladonna, hyosciamus and digitalis are on the 
list of venoms offered the public as com- 
plexion beautifiers, and all are fatally dan- 
gerous. Cold water with a little borax, a 
teaspoonful to a gallon, and abstinence from 
hard rubbing, will do more for bad skins 
than any cosmetic sold. In many, nay, most 
cases there is faulty diet or inaction of excre- 
tory organs that must be corrected before any 
local treatment can be of use. 

Speaking of faults in food, I was at dinner 
a few days since where two ladies astonished 
me by the quantity of salt they ate. Each 
half-emptied her individual cellar into the 
soup, finished it with fish, called for more 
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The Mumps Again. 


Editor AMERICAN MaGAzInE: I was much 
interested by the letter in your June num- 
ber, regarding the grammatical status of 
‘*Mumps,” and am equally surprised with 
that writer (shall I add ‘‘compiler”?) at the 
opposing views so strongly advocated by the 
several notables participating in the dis- 
cussion. 

Now, at the risk of being considered im- 
pertinent for coming unasked into the com- 
pany of a coterie so distinguished among 
men of letters, I venture to suggest a point 
of bearing on the question, not advanced by 
any of them; and though not at all likely to 
effect a change in the views of any, for as 
Colonel Higginson puts it, no one can settle 
this class of | perplexing questions, yet it is 
entitled to fair consideration in ‘‘making up 
the case.” 

In my callow days, when I wrestled with 
the intricacies of grammar as expounded by 
the then reigning ‘‘ Kirkham,” some other- 
wise knotty sentences for parsing were 
satisfactorily brought into subjection by 
‘*supplying” words which, though not 
printed in the text, for brevity’s sake, were 
** understood” in the rendering, and to which 
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with entrées, and were out again before the 
meal was done. Roughly, I believe than an 
ounce apiece of pure salt would have been 
about what they each ate. Both were thin 
nervous women, with sallow, muddy skins 
and weak, flabby muscles, Inquiring later 
of one of them if that was her common con- 
sumption of salt, she replied that she ate as 
much or more at every meal, and had done 
so ever since she could remember; also, that 
she believed a larger consumption than hers 
was not uncommon. 

Salt in moderation, is absolutely necessary 
to health, indeed to prolonged life. Its 
chief component, hydrochloric acid, is part 
of gastric juice, and needful in small quan- 
tities. But when these are increased, free 
acid appears on the scene, and, acting as a 
powerful irritant, develops acid or nervous 
dyspepsia to an uncomfortable degree. Con- 
tinued, stomach membranes lose secreting 
power, become thickened and _ insensitive, 
and a long train of symptoms like those of 
organic heart disease begins to appear, and 
prove exceedingly obstinate to cure, A 
half teaspoonful of salt daily, exclusive of 
what is used in food, is all that should be 
eaten by any adult. 

William F. 


Hutchinson, M.D. 
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in the case of nouns the accompanying verb 


had reference. So in our mooted sentence 
the ‘‘unabridged” reading would be 
‘*supplying” the words in parentheses 
‘¢ (the disease) mumps is malarious.”’ 

It is evident that the disease is referred 
to, and not its physical effect of a single or 
dual swelling; and as the mumps is only one 
disease, and (pardon the pun) a very “‘ singu- 
lar” disease, the applying verb must also be 
singular. 

It is true that Webster, with other lexi- 
cographers, makes the word a noun plural, 
as also ‘‘measles,” ‘‘rickets,” ‘‘hemor 
thoids,” ‘‘heaves,” etc., but places many 
other similar words in the singular number, 
as ‘*hives” (quite uncomfortably ‘ plural” 
in quantity), ‘‘small pox,” chicken pox,” 
‘‘ landers,” etc. Moreover, in each case, 
without discrimination of number, the defi- 
nition follows as ‘‘a disease,” etc. If the 
plurality consists in the number of swell- 
ings and eruptions, it is plain that the hives, 
glanders, the pox family, and equally so 
itch, rash and allied ailments must go over 
to the plural side. Can we consistently say 
‘*the mumps ave malarious,” and ‘‘the hives 
is a nuisance”? Shall we make fish of one 
and flesh of the other? 
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Again, Webster says ‘‘ wages” is plural in 
termination but singular in significance. Is 
not mumps equally so? 

One more query, and I subside. If the 
disease develops on but one side of my face, 
have I then only ‘‘a mump,” and not ‘the 
mumps ”’? 

And, now, if I have intruded, pray con- 
sider my anxiety to acquire a knowledge of 
‘‘English as she is taught” (correctly), and 
permit me to retire under cover of my asser- 
tion. Mumps Singular. 


‘¢ The Mutiny on the ‘ Somers.’ ”’ 


Aw article with the above title appeared in 
the May number of THe AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE, Which, in view of the presentations 
made, demands brief notice. Unfortunately 
much of the circumstantial evidence upon 
which the execution of Philip Spencer was 
based cannot at this late day be overthrown. 
Death has doubtless removed all who were 
associated with him either as sympathising 
friends or as pitiless executioners, But as 
long as the ties of brotherhood bind genera- 
tions together there will be those who, read- 
ing between the lines of this fragmentary 
history, see the indications of criminal sever- 
ity on the part of Captain Mackenzie scarcely 
paralleled in brutality by the naval records of 
any civilized country. 

Upon the testimony gathered by Secretary 
Spencer from seamen who were compulsory 
witnesses of the execution, it was maintained 


by him and his family that Philip never ad- 
mitted the existence of any such conspiracy. 
He denied it while under arrest, and it has 
been persistently stated that he also denied 


it in the hourof his execution. Itis unques- 
tionably doubtful whether any actual or seri- 
ous mutiny existed on board the ‘‘ Somers.” 
Such records as have been made public indi- 
cate, as a whole, nothing worse than a species 
of insubordination that might have been con- 
trolled by an officer having the character and 
courage that Mackenzie lacked. No one can 
read such records as exist, without believing 
that Mackenzie was a man of little courage, 
whose control over his crew depended upon 
the exercise of arbitrary power. Such men are 
unfit for official service, and unpopular as well. 
They magnify every confidential conference 
into a conspiracy, and see in every case of 
insubordination the seeds of mutiny. 

It will be noted that when an answer was 
demanded of Philip as to whether he aspired 
to the command of the vessel, his prompt and 
respectful response was ‘‘ By no means, sir;”’ 
that when inquired of concerning certain 
alleged conversations on which the accusation 
was based, his reply was ‘‘Some such non- 
sensical conversation may have taken place, 
but purely in th, light of a joke;” that when 
ordered to remove his neck-handkerchief ‘‘ the 
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closest search of his person failed to reveal 
the tell-tale proof.” And this conclusive and 
overwhelming ‘‘ proof ’—this missing paper 
on which he had ‘‘ written out an account of 
his plot in Greek characters ” (!) was, accord- 
ing to his statement, a mere scrap of paper 
on which he had figured out his day’s work. 

On such flimsy evidence as this was Philip 
Spencer hung at the yard-arm. His father was 
then Secretary of War. From the very nature 
of the case the whole power of the government 
would have been.exerted to maintain the dis- 
cipline of the naval service. Those who knew 
John C. Spencer at that time were confident 
that in case the evidence had established the 
fact of his guilt he would not have interposed 
his influence on behalf of his son as against 
the execution of amerited penalty. Where, 
then, was the need of such brutal haste? 
Philip was under arrest and securely confined, 
The orders of the commander had been 
obeyed. There was little, if anything, to 
indicate that an attempt would be made to 
release him. Trusty officers were on guard. 
No actual outbreak had occurred and the port 
of New York was only two weeks distant. 
Why, then, did not Mackenzie, with due re- 
gard to the sacredness of human life and for 
the true essence of discipline, keep him in 
irons until the port was reached? Then and 
there, a duly constituted naval court would 
have fixed the penalty or removed the stain 
of guilt. But Mackenzie had not the nerve 
or courage to pursue this wise and prudent 
course, The course that he did pursue was 
both unnecessary and brutal; for it can hard- 
ly be denied that the seamen, who, under 
orders from their commander, executed these 
three young men, could have been reasonably 
relied upon to keep them securely guarded 
until the vessel entered port. 

It is further referred to as an important 
circumstance that on a certain date ‘‘ the 
main-top-gallant mast was carried away dur- 
ing the execution of an order, but whether 
by accident or design was never fully estab- 
lished.”” If not ‘‘fully established,” the 
circumstance should have been given little 
weight. Mackenzie, however, ‘‘inclined to 
the theory that there was method in the 
circumstance, and that, under cover of the 
confusion, the mutineers hoped to effect 
the rescue of their leader and seize the ves- 
sel at once.” Yet it appears that ‘‘no de- 
monstration was made,” and that ‘‘ the new 
mast was rigged and sent aloft and all dam- 
age repaired before night set in.” If a con- 
spiracy of importance existed, is it not prob- 
able that it would have demonstrated itself 
then and there? The ‘‘sullen air and mut- 
tered growls” of the crew are naturally ac- 
counted for on the theory that one of their 
number was being arbitrarily and harshiy 
dealt with. Certainly it is not so unusual 
an occurrence for a mast to be carried away 
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during a squall as to justify an officer in 
attaching such tremendous importance to 
it. However, he proceeds, on the strength of 
this incidental occurrence, to place Cromwell 
and Small also in irons, and is then surprised 
that the crew ‘‘ openly testified their disap- 
probation.” Yet when, with the going down 
of the sun, the shades of night closed in 
upon the little vessel—-when, in the dread 
hour of execution, Philip Spencer sank upon 
his knees, declaring that he was not fit to die, 
this ‘‘insubordinate” crew yielded obedience 
to the orders of their commander, and, with 
the booming of the signal-gun, sent the quiv- 
ering bodies of three young men dangling 
from the yard-arm, It is preposterous to as- 
sume that with this degree of obedience the 
accused and a dozen others might not have 
been securely guarded until the case had been 
investigated with decency and deliberation. 

Thurlow Weed, in his autobiography, 
edited and published by his daughter, Har- 
riet A. Weed, in 1883, says : 

“Public opinion was at that time and has always 
remained much perplexed with regard to the motives 
which prompted Captain Mackenzie to this unusual 
act. of severity ; and, although acquitted by a naval 
court of inquiry, that lenient judgment was never 
quite in accordance with popular feeling. It is ob 
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vious, from the narrative which I have now given that 
there was no necessity for, or justice in, the execution 
of the alleged mutineers. * * * I could not then, 
and cannot now, resist the belief that he was influ- 
enced by ambition for the éclat which would follow 
the hanging of a son of the Secretary of War asa 
pirate.” 

To my mind a more naturai explanation 
of Mackenzie’s conduct is on the theory of 
cowardice. Alarmed by the manifestations 
of personal dislike, he magnified into insub- 
ordination and mutiny whatever his dis- 
ordered imagination conjured up. Clearly 
lacking in that force of character, which is 
the birthright of the true commander, with 
an imperfect realization of the sacredness of 
human life, with no confidence in his own 
power to enforce obedience and command 
respect, he has left behind him a record that 
does little credit to the naval officer who can 
commend his course. A commander’s power 
and greatness are indicated as much by 
what he refrains from doing as by what he 
does ; and however securely he may hold 
within his hand the authority to summon 
death, he can never control other men, ex- 
cept through the respect and affection that 
his own strength of character inspires. 

St. Paul, Minn. Russell R. Dorr. 
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The Past and Present Cod. 


On Mars Hill, Paul addressed the men of 
Athens, in whose philosophy the wisdom of 
by-gone centuries was deemed to have 
found its fairest blossom and its ripest fruit. 
Vain, boastful, supercilious, with the milder 
scorn that marks the loftiest pride, they list- 
ened to the words of the diminutive Jew, 
as he spoke to them of the unknown God. 
As they gazed from the Acropolis upon the 
streets of their city, sentineled by rows of 
glittering statues, representing every deity 
of earth and air and sea, they had small 
notion that the vagrant Hebrew, who had 
landed unheralded upon their shores could 
supplement their abounding wisdom. But 
from the elevation Paul occupied, humble 
as he was and unknown among them, they 
stood on the dead level of carnal existence, 
destitute of spiritual understanding, prison- 
ers in the dungeon of paganism, mistaking 
the glow of intellectual fire-flies for the 
gleam of angelic wings. In culture, manners 
and philosophy, indeed, they were in ad- 
vance of the nations and generations that 
preceded them. But their culture was the 
veneer that covered a decayed and decaying 
life; their courtesy, too often, the verbal 
trick wherewith the lips belie the heart, and 
their philosophy as devoid of transforming 
power as the most grossly sensual of the 


religions they despised. In spite, therefore, 
of the higher intellectual attributes with 
which they invested their deities, to Paul’s 
pitying eye they were blind and ignorant 
idolators who likened the Godhead ‘‘ unto 
gold or silver or precious stones graven by 
art or man’s device.” Their gods were far- 
away, unintelligible beings whom they must 
need personify in visible images. From 
their distant abodes came no soft tone of 
affection or whispered consolation. How 
different the God of the Apostle! Present 
with him everywhere, guiding, cheering, 
inspiring him; the divine presence a felt 
companionship ; the divine voice ever audible 
across the shout of sensualism and sin. To 
that voice he listened as, by night, his lone 
bark ploughed the waves of the Egean; it 
fell upon his ears amid the din and bustle of 
Corinthian wharves; nor could the shouts of 
the amphitheatre, the revelry of Athens, the 
market cries of the Agora, or the strident 
oratory of the Acropolis for one instant 
drown it. Ceaselessly resounding, ubiqui- 
tous as air, it was the life-giving music to 
which Paul kept step on his pilgrim march, 
All great souls have thus, with conscious- 
ness more or less distinct, realized the prox- 
imity of God; and the times and the peoples 
wherein this consciousness has been most 
vivid have been characterized by the loftiest 
deeds. Abraham, leaving his father’s house 
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and turning his back on Ur, fixes his eyes on 
an invisible Guide whose presence he feels as 
he follows on. The desert shepherd goes 
down to brave the wrath of Pharaoh. He 
dreads the ire of the monarch and trembles 
for his own insufficiency, for he is ‘‘ of slow 
speech and stammering tongue.” But he un- 
falteringly presents his message and unflinch- 
ingly meets the king’s gaze, in the strength 
of the assurance given him on Horeb: ‘I 
will be with thy mouth and teach thee what 
thou shalt say.”” David, with the fires of 
inspiration on his lips, exclaims: ‘‘ Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ?”’ Luther, before the 
Diet, and Huss, at Constance, were conscious 
of the self-existent Being, in real presence, 
beside them. To these, and such as these, 
the Most High was truly God. They knew 
Him and possessed Him, and He possessed 
them. They who thus experience His near- 
ness, now, are his true children. They 
reverently implore His presence, they know 
that He hears and answers prayer, and they 
know that whether they turn to the right 
hand or the left, the Ancient of Days is 
there. Alas, most of our errors arise from 
the failure to realize the omnipresence of 
God. The natural, which is the pagan, idea 
largely dominates our thought of the divine. 
Some are less imbued with the conviction 
that He is, than that He was. If the mind 


turns to contemplate the marvels of His pro- 
vidence, it looks not to the present but to 
the past. 


We are more disposed to think 
of what He did once, than of what He is 
doing now. We enter Eden in thought, and 
dream of the bjiss of walking with Him 
in the cool of the day. Better far did 
we find Him a shade upon our right hand 
to shelter us from the heat of this day. 
We stand in awe before the cliffs of Sinai, 
and think how obedient we should have 
been, had we, in the assembly of Israel, 
heard the thunderings of His power as His 
chariot rolled through the gorges, scattering 
the lightnings from its swiftly revolving 
wheels. So eagerly do some earnest souls 
seek Him, afar off, they would march over 
deserts’ blistering sands, if there they might 
follow the pillar of fire by night and of 
cloud by day. With the poet many of us 
are ready to exclaim: 
If Jesus came to earth again, 
And walked and talked on field and street, 
Who would not leave his human pain 
Low at those heavenly feet. 

Thus do our thoughts turn backward in 
quest of God. We forget that the world is 
under the shadow of Sinai still; we shut our 
ears to the voice that now thunders ‘‘thou 
shalt!” and ‘thou shalt not!” and are 
only occasionally startled by the lightnings 
of retribution continually flashing about us. 
He who taketh away the sins of the world 
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talks to us every day, and would walk with 
us when we will. But we repent not at His 
call, and prefer other companionships. The 
God of Creation is creating still. Creation 
was not an act; it is a ceaseless process. 
‘*Every day is a fresh beginning; every 
morn is the world made new.” As Law- 
giver, the divine One is still promulgating 
His ordinances. ‘‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” is binding now as it 
became at the gate of Eden. But capitalist 
and laborer alike refuse to hear. We would 
live by our wits and thrive on our laziness. 
Calmly and inexorably the eternal God says 
“No!” This first law of all is the cross- 
beam that has sustained the social fabric 
from the beginning. Loosen it, and society 
falls amid the ruins of anarchy. Promoters 
of trusts and clamorers for long hours to 


devote to idleness and dissipation ignorantly 


invite their doom. Those strifes that agitate 
society and array men in hostile camps would 
often be avoided did we remember that God 
rules, here and now, from White House to 
hovel, as supremely as in distant times and 
foreign scenes. He may stay His judgments 
foratime. But combinations cannot break 
Him down. Gold cannot turn the edge of 
His sword. He who oppresseth the poor 
shall feel the power of His anger. He who 
would get something for nothing, or more 
than he earns, bare-handed grasps the blade 
of justice. If we were wise we would 
pause and see how our policies, public and 
private, correspond to His law that cannot 
be successfully resisted. The genuineness 
of our purposes may be tested by sounding 
them on the tables of stone. If they have the 
ring of righteousness, they will pass current 
eternally. If counterfeits, however clever, 
they purchase only damnation. 

The same temper of mind that would 
leave God behind us in the past, would per- 
suade us, also, to banish Him to distant 
space. He is not here, but there. We look 
for him above, beneath, around us. In 
majesty He broods over the abyss; benignly 
He gazes from the stars. He is under the 
ocean, in the desert, on the mountain top. 
But how seldom we recognize that He is 
here. Our surroundings are vulgar; and 
to associate God with the poor, common 
things of life seems little less than profane. 
But this was not Paul’s view of the divine. 
In the tentmaker’s workroom at Corinth, 
where the canvas and the tools were lying as 
he entered upon his morning task, lo, God 
was there! His bodily eyes saw only the 
plain, common-looking men who worked 
with him, but a keener sight beheld the 
spiritual presence of the divine Workman, 
who was great enough to fashion the world, 
and humble enough to toil, once, at Joseph’s 
bench. The lane in which the apostle lived 
may well have seemed too dingy for any- 
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thing heavenly to enter. But in his humble 
lodgings, Christ was an hourly guest. He 
loved His disciple, and would not leave him 
comfortless. When Paul passed down into 
the hold of the Mamertine prison, Christ 
passed down there, too. In persecuting the 
follower the world has always persecuted the 
Master; for He cannot desert Hisown. To 
all believers in all time He has fulfilled this 
promise to the letter: ‘‘I will never leave 
thee, I will never forsake thee.”” We have, 
hence, to pass, if we are His children, over 
no great distances to find Him. We say He 
is at the centre of the universe. And so He 
is; and so is every one of His creatures. The 
centre of the universe to you is just where 
you stand, and at that centre is God. 

This thought that God is here may well 
startle or rejoice us. It will do either ac- 
cording to the attitude in which we stand 
toward Him. The criminal who has com- 
mitted a deed of crime, and is stealthily hid- 
ing away the implements of his villainy, is 
chilled to the marrow as, looking up, he be- 
holds the detective bending over him. The 
man who has been living in transgression and 
whose heart is dark with secret abominations 
shudders as the omniscient eye gazes upon his 
soul. But the trustful disciple, who has been 
seeking the will of God and humbly striving 
to obey it; who has committed his soul to 
the mercy of Christ and accepted Him as his 
substitute, rejoices with joy unspeakable at 
the nearness of God. It casts around him 
influences that sanctify and sweeten life. It 
Indeed, there is no 


is the source of peace. 
peace unless one can say ‘‘ My Father,” and 
hear the whispered response of love from the 


divine parent upon whom he leans. This 
peace is the gift of God to the believer in 
Christ. It flows into the soul as soon as 
the carnal will surrenders, and accepts the law 
of God as the rule of life. Then; in a mar- 
velous and mysterious way that none can ex- 
plain, and experience only reveal, do ‘‘ the 
old things pass away and all things become 
new.” As soon as we fall submissively into 
the arms of God we become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. In that moment we recognize 
the nearness of God by evidence that to us is 
beyond controversy, whoever else may be un- 
convinced, From that hour God is consciously 
present with us, save as our waywardness and 
sin darken our faith by rising, cloud-like, 
between our soulsand Him. Indeed we may 
go farther and say the divine presence is not 
only near us without, but really within us. 
He dwells by His Spirit in the heart of the 
believer. The text is graciously true, even if 
not strictly exegetical: ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God is within you.” Every new creature in 
Christ is thus a new incarnation. It is a mat- 
ter of tremendous moment when a man is 
born again and becomes a Christian. It sig- 
nifies that God hath chosen one other new 
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personality through whom to manifest Him- 
self. Who shall presume to prophecy what 
any man with the resources of Godhead 
dwelling within him may accomplish for this 
world? Ifthe power of such an one in behalf 
of righteousness is limited, it is because he 
does not know the gift of God that is in 
him. When those who are divinely endowed 
as new creatures in Christ shall realize the 
might committed to them, and exercise it 
as under the eye of the personal, present, all- 
superintending God, humanity shall witness 
a vast overturning. To the reawakened per- 
ception of the divine immanence the world 
is indebted in the post-Reformation period 
for marvelous impetus, moral and material. 
Priestcraft had concealed the Most High, 
and without Him men were nerveless and 
abject. They could not love a Being who 
locked Himself up in a secret celestial closet 
and appointed a priest to keep the key. But 
when the unbound word of God revealed 
Him in the face of Jesus Christ and the tones 
of Immanuel fell upon despairing society, 
hope leaped from her tomb, and energy, 
cunning of hand and fleet of limb, urged by 
love’s inspirations, advanced to the splendid 
achievements we witness to-day. Who shall 
say what the coming years have in store; 
what this year, any year shall bring to the 
world? God is abroad in the earth. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know Him as personal, 
present leader. Into our own hearts He has 
entered and become the spring of all that is 
purest and deepest there. Let Christians feel 
this, and the world’s salvation draweth nigh. 
What were prophets and heroes but God-men 
—men of God, within whom the spirit of the 
Highest was felt and recognized? If God has 
entered into us, what possibilities may still be 
ours? And does the slow heart doubt the 
indwelling of God? If there is no place 
where God is not, why exclude Him from the 
soul of which the body is but the temple? 
Can void space need the divine presence as 
these tried and periled hearts of ours? Nay, 
God is here—in all hearts, indeed—and in 
the believer's heart, peculiarly, a comforting, 
consoling, abiding power. Thus, marvelous 
and incredible as it seems, within the deeps of 
our poor natures the personalities of heaven 
and earth commingle and unite, so that, in 
the language of Christ, and, in measure, 
truly as He, we are permitted to say, ‘‘ Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee.” Around, 
above us, and within, therefore, let us look 
for God. If we do, we shall find that He is 
‘‘not far away from any one of us,” while near- 
est to His own. Reverently regarding the 
instructions of His providence in the past as 
sources of wisdom and inspiration, we who 
need strength and succor must find them in 
the God of to-day. 
S. Giffard Nelson. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








